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Kansas Grows the Best 
Wheat in the World 
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The Pillsbury Rye Mill at Minneapolis is the largest rye mill 
in the world. 


This is evidence, in the first place, of an overwhelming demand 
for Pillsbury’s Rye Flours. In the second place, the size of this 
plant, and its superior equipment, enable the production of 
the finest rye flours on the market. 


This mill grinds eleven types of rye flour from the choicest 
midwestern grain. ‘ ne of these is sure to be exactly what you 
want. Choose from Pillsbury’s Pure Dark Rye, Light Rye, White 
Rye, Medium Rye, four blends of Rye-and-Wheat, Rye Meal, 
Rye Graham and Pumpernickel. 


PILLSBURY 'S 
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An A B C of Flour Jobbing 








Is it a wise policy to stock more | 
than one brand of family flour? 


It is best to carry but one brand, be- 
cause of the saving in carrying costs. 
But in order to do this successfully, 
you need a popular flour like Larabee’s 
Best which will overcome any existing 
demand for a variety of brands. 








Larabee Flour Mills Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A Different Flour 
Milled a Better Way 


We have proved that there is a 
real demand for a aes umpc | 
fine flour—one that tops them all. 


It is more trouble to mill this 
kind of flour and also costs a 
little more. 


A \Y GS Sy Wi :7 But people are buying it. 
ae \ sa . IN Not like anything you’ve 
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RODNEY MILLING CO. 


(i I KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Twenty Years Ago— 


Very little flour of I-H quality was sold, because the 
trade hadn’t been educated then to demand quality. 


Twenty Years from Now— 


Most of the flour bought probably will be up to the 
I-H standard, in as much as more high grade flour 
is being used every year. 


— Wise Distributors Anticipate Buying Trends. 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMMAND, 


fifty Years” &xperience 


has shown us that the best grade flour is invariably 
the most profitable flour, both for the distributor 
and the miller. 


Kelly’s Cfamous is famous because it makes profit. 


Oe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON , KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY, PresiDENT CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 
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Highest Quality 








BAGS 








O the casual observer, a 

Chase Bag might look like 
any other bag. But to the bag 
user, there’s a big difference. It 
starts in our selection of the raw 
materials—burlap, cotton or 
paper. It is well defined in our 
methods and care used in the 


manufacture. But the big dif- 
ference shows up most prom- 
inently in the high quality of the 
Chase Bag as judged by the serv- 
ice it gives the customer. Your 
nearest Chase Branch or Sales 
Office stands ready to co-oper- 
ate with you on any bag question! 


CHase Bae Co. 


Branches: Milwaukee, Memphis, Goshen, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, New Orleans 
Sales Offices: New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston 


Affiliated Company "THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 
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Long Distance... 





BusINESs IS INCREASING its use of Long 


Distance. Many concerns do millions of 
dollars’ worth of buying via the telephone 
lines. Important individual sales. Weekly 
calls to preferred lists of dealers or customers. 
Special long distance selling campaigns. And 
for stubborn collections. 

Wherever the telephone is used, it saves 
the costly time of waiting. Decreases the ex- 
pense of traveling. Smooths out tangles and 
delays. Cuts the red tape of bickering. Increases 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


the boats are 
coming in 


THE EXECUTIVES Of a large New York fish 
company do not wait for their steam 
trawlers to come in from the fishing 
banks. While the boats are hundreds of 
miles at sea they are notified by wire- 
less of the size and nature of the catch. 
With this information at hand, long dis- 
tance telephone calls are made to big 
dealers throughout the eastern section of 
the United States. The cargo is sold 
before the boats reach the docks. 


business. Long distance calls get things done 
with less fuss and fewer dollars. They put order 
and good results into a business. 

One of the best things about Long Distance 
is, it will nearly always cost less than you 
think. What distant call would be helpful 
and profitable now? ... - . Number, please? 
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EFFICIENCY 


Texrope Drives are very largely specified without any question as to 
mechanical efficiency. Some one of their other very marked advantages 
may be of more importance, and Texrope Drives would be used even 
if their efficiency were only fair. 


But wherever it has been possible to make comparisons, Texrope 
Drives have shown large power savings, often enough to pay for the 
equipment in a short time. 


Field and laboratory results both show that transmission of power is 
accomplished by the Texrope Drive with the absolute minimum of loss. 


Efficiency 98.9% by actual test. (Copy of test report mailed on request.) 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
TEXROPE DRIVE 


PATENTS PENDING 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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@) AVGENE. /ACTS 


eAnother | | Pa | 
‘Reason Why 


The Agene Mills 
are the Busy Mills 























































Write for 
Technical 
Publication 
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THE AGENE PROCESS AS INSTALLED AT THE BARTON COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE §8AN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS’ KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE S&T. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANAD#¢ WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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NEW YORK GRAIN FUTURES 


Domestic Wheat—Bonded Wheat— Domestic Oats 





pa LIE New York Wheat Futures Market provides an ideal hedge for millers 


~ aux The desirable grades only of Domestic Wheat are deliverable on con- 
ye)| tract with nothing below No. 2 Hard Winter, No. 2 Red Winter and No. 2 
NMeae4| Northern Spring. The bonded contract is for the Standard Export Grades 
of Canadian Wheat deliverable under the original Dominion Certificates. 


Wheat at Buffalo is at a most desirable distributing point for Eastern mills and from 
Buffalo export grain can be shipped via any Atlantic port as ocean freight is available. 


Effective January 3rd, 1927, trading was inaugurated in Domestic Oats, Buffalo deliv- 
ery. The contract is for No. 2 White Oats, United States Standard with No. 1 White 
deliverable at %4c premium and No. 3 White at 1!4c discount under the contract price. 
Buffalo is in the direct line of flow of surplus oats from the Central West, Southwest and 
Northwest, and as a distributing point for the Eastern Trade is unequaled. 


Commissions on all grain are 4c per bushel for non-members residing in the 
United States and Canada and %c per bushel for non-members residing outside of the 
United States and Canada. Commissions are 4c per bushel for members residing in 
the United States and Canada and 4c per bushel for members residing outside of the 
United States and Canada. 


Members of the Clearing House are as follows: 


Andrus, C. W., & Son Melady Grain Co., Inc. 
Bache, J. S., & Co. Milmine, Bodman & Co., Inc. 
Barnes-Ames Co. Montgomery, Straub & Co., Inc. 
Betts & Power Moss & Ferguson 

Canada Atlantic Grain Export Co., Inc. Norris Grain Co. 

Clark, John F., & Co. Peters, N. W., & Co., Inc. 
Continental Grain Co. Pritchard & Co. 

Dare, E. H., & Co. Pynchon & Co. 

Dreyfus, Louis, & Co. Robinson & Sweet 

Earle & Stoddart, Inc. Samuels & Valentine 

Field, Albert C., Inc. Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc. 
Hansen Produce Co., Inc. Story, W. H., & Co. 

Knight & Co. Weis, Irving, & Co. 

Jones, M. B., & Co., Inc. Williams & Travers 


Lamborn, Hutchings & Co. 


GUARANTEES 
SAFETY 


(GUARANTEES 
SERVICE 
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THE GREAT FLOUR MILL OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
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ARISTOS FLOUR’ 


Superior Quality Always Is the Best Value 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLING CO., INC. 


KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Wi chita Flour Mills Co. 
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GWichita,, Kansas 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
» ONE MILLION BUSHELS 


CAPACITY,2500 BBLS. 








Our Best Repeat Salesman— 


is a first order of Kansas | 
&xpansion Flour. 





DECKER-ELLIs Co., 
Produce Exchange, New York. 
. W. SwIrt, 
Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., 
Bluefield. W. Va. 
C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., 


407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. 


BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INc., 
Cumberland, Md. 


~ 













Eastern Representatives 


Davis B. Spiers & Co. 

287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va 
J.C. CONSODINE Co., 

1503 Mer Bk. Bldg., ‘Indianapolis, Ind 
Harry D. GArst, 

Huntington, Ww: Va. 
H. B, SCANLAND, 

Bluefield, W. Va. 
H. 44 HAGERMAN, 

t. Bethel, Pa. 


H. W. DIsBxE, Middleport, N. ¥ (New York State) 
Southeastern Representatives 


Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. C 


B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 












J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 








J.J. VANIER, Manager 


An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


‘WESTERN STAR’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“She Western Star Mill Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 













1,500 Barrels Daily 








EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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3,500 Barrels Daily 


As Inevitable As Mathematics— 












2 oe 
sal ‘Kaysas‘Busr 


¢ Galt mansas cesT TO0R 9 +- A Progressive Jobber 
| =A Profitable Flour Trade. 

















THE CONSOUDATED FLO| 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











‘*‘RED BELT AND BLUE BELT FLOURS”" ‘SI INKIST’’ 


Flours 99 FLOUR 
of exceptional quality mbassador OUR mill at Larned is far 
fr h Western Kansas out beyond the softer wheat In mane Soe yO the 
e er are 
om the great Turkey Turkey Wheat Patent sections of Kansas, — out borne in mind. For family use 
wheat district where all of the wheat is it cannot be surpassed. 
strong and fine. It is through the reputation 


of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be- 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co. Bowen Flour Mills Co. come oalbrated 


Sales and Executive Offices 


Main Office: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 


Mills at Clay Center, Kansas OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















SALINA, KANSAS Formerly Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. The Maney Milling Co. 
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YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT— 


this flour has gone along steadily and surely gaining 
good will. It has never been sold in vast lots by 
shoddy methods. Its friendships have been made by 
proving itself worthy of them. 


Wouldn’t a flour like HUNTER’S “CREAM” 
increase your business? 
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=-New ERA MILLING Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas | 




















The wsual quality of Kansas 
Diamond makes it unusual 
among flours. 


KANSAS MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 


Successor to Arkansas City Milling Co. 
J. E. Haviranp, Manager ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 









ONE OF THE KELL GROUP OF FLOUR MILLS 





Most of the trade in PERFECTION is what 
could be termed “permanent.” ‘The few cus- 
tomers that are led away by price or some 
other factor always return in time. 


“More Bread with Less Flour, Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Better Bread with Less Effort.” Made in Kansas 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 





“Old Squire” Says: 


I’d be ashamed to send 
flour to my customers if 
it wasn’t the best I knew 
how to make. 

























JOHN H. MOORE, PresiDENT,~ G.M. LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 
Kansas City, USA 


ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION , KANSAS CITY, KANSAS © - 
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Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 





THE DESIGNS ON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ORIGINATED AND 


Millers of Quality Flour 





ie “KEYSTONE” 
ENGRAVED BY 6) For the Family 
2 “EXCELSIOR” 
HOLLAND For the Baker and Family 
“GABEL’S BEST” 


ENGRAVING 
KANSAS CITY MO 


Special Bakers’ Patent 


~ Eg 
Sere 


BOSS PATENT 


Milled from Best Quality 
Kansas Wheat Only 
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“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 


PROVE 


“ ” © 
TELEGRAM S The satisfactory thing, to us, is = Pee Price pe 
2 : : m C ew of Quality 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. y that gains in sales after a buyer S MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
LYONS - - KANSAS eg switches to “Boss Patent” do not S) Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 
iY represent a brief spurt, but are ys 











permanent and continuous. 
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There is a difference in flour! 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 


MILLFEED 


Largest Dealers in 
the Southwest 





NS 


VEO) 
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Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Plainsman Whole Wheat Flour is 


sterilized and will keep indefinitely. 
—— 


RO 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 






OBIN’S ‘BEST 


Distributors of this brand of 
hard Turkey wheat flour 
need not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the cream of 
the trade in their field. 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















Wh lit kk << = 2 YP. No flour was ever 
ply ond 4 — -_ Ze truer to its name, 
satisfaction is A i 
needed — For | ff 4 Its efficiency in all 
real — ff PATI uses is a creator of 
se . Srowing demand. 
“Utility” 


a 








WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 1 — — nel Witus Norton Co. 


* ME PHERSON, 


KANSAS * i Te sa TOPEKA, KANSAS 





‘‘American Eagle’”’ 






The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


Salina, Kansas 








INTELLIGENTLY MILLED— UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 
**K-Y’”’ Short Patent ‘*‘BONITA’’ Standard Patent For the Family Trade 
Some good territory open to real salesmen ALGOM i. ae 


1,800 BLAIR MILLING CO. 
Barrels Daily ATOHISON, KANSAS 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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“Mhite Crest 


~— Sel ervfect hour 


If WHITE CREST is not already represented in 
your territory, a splendid opportunity is yours. 
Let our representative outline our plan. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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More profits for the 
flour dealer— 


Williamson’s Best 


a short patent. 


More profits for the 


baker— 


Winner 


an economical, loaf- 
producing flour. 


There is satisfaction 
in each of them. 


‘The 
Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








ESTABLISHED 1877—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 






A flour which carries a 
punch. A quick and ready 


seller. 


Watch 


“Celvet 


put new life into your busi- 


ness. 


It’s priced right. 
Try it. 


TbeW.alnut Creek Milling Co. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 




















Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 








Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour for Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 
Cable Address: “IMPERIAL” 

















“PRINCE 
JOHN” 


Milled in Kansas City’s great 
new 5,500-bbl mill 


Monarch Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Q) 








More loaves 
ko the Barrel 


Better Bread” 
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Wts Better Hour 
—~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 








TO THE FOUR HUNDRED: 


—‘Havasak”’ 


families” 


is a ‘“‘first- 


flour sold to and 


by leading distributors. 


W.A. Chain, Mana ger, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINEDS™ > 
DAILY CAPACITY 
1700 BARRELS 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 











OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





NEBRASKA’S FINEST MILL 
“DAVID HARUM” 
FLOUR 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 



























American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbis 


Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID" 
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SLOGAN secs on 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 

Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 








“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 








“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 











Blackburn’s Best—Elko— 

Golden Glory 7370 sone ot Ry. 
High Class connections solicited. 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Mills at Omaha, Neb. 


Elkhorn, Neb. 








Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 


Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Live connections wanted in all markets, 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
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SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 
TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 








‘Sunny Boy’ 





“HUMRENO” 
is bought by the consumer, 
not sold by the jobber. 


EL RENO MILL6& ELEVATOR CO. 


EL RENO, OKLA. 


—A short patent family flour, gaining 
and holding the good will of the trade. 


Tue Intention Fiour Mitts Co. 
304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas ‘Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 
800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 

















e ” fi 
Old Trail from a 
wheat 
600 wwe aes 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 








“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 




















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Kansas Champion 
Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 


ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA, 
Strongest flour in the 
world —from wheat 

Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 








2500 Bbls.Daily 








KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 
1,200 Barrels 
. P Hays Cit 
Hays City Flour Mills Kansas 











Oklahoma’ Largest Flour Mill 


ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 











The true craftsmanship exer- 
cised in the manufacture of 
MERIDIAN FLOUR is a 
distinction of which our dis- 
tributors are justly proud. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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THE PERFECT FLOUR. 4 




































N ewhborhood W, 


the farms f thj heat Comes t 
T Of this great S to us from 
| | urkey Wheatfield. Maa Kansas 
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MADE FROM KANSAS HARD WHEAT 








































































































































































































Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 


MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER'S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office: 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 











USE 
White House Flour 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


=. << -—=—<—< . =. = <= 4! 


mericanAce 


“American Ace” is proven by the test 
of time to be the most adaptable flour : 
for the three-fold interest—that of the | 
housewife, baker and jobber. 























AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 
BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 


CEDRO 


MADE IN KANSAS 


5S, MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 























GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO, 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


a ee ne ere sere sete cere cere cere c6 se <6 0 o9 to 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 











Enns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 
SALINA, KANSAS 




















Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 


Open for connection in some markets 


THE NAME OF CAIN 588 stood for quality, dependability and service 


through three generations of milling 
Today we offer 


“ARCHER” 
the finest short patent to be had 
THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flour Only 
Marion National Mill Co. 


MARION, OHIO 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 





eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 
Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising “Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 
THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 

Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 



























————— 
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ENITH MILLING CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Capacity 1,000 Barrels Established 1879 











WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 








Grain 
Cleaners 


Richmond Mfg.Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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LEADING MILLS OF MINNESOTA’ 
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iBay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, 


a 


MINN. 
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Cfo “There Is 
No Substitute 


for Quality’’ 








BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 
WINONA - MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 











“Dandy “Dough 


Cflour 


Makes a Dandy 
Dough for every 
baker. 


CLARO MILLING COMPANY Daily Capacity 
510 Security Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1,200 Barrels 








Flour Exchange 


“Madelia’s Superlative’ 


Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
Guaranteed to Satisfy 


“iftsaun ten. — NORTHLAND MILLING CO. 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ATKINSON MILLING 








CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAY 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL 
MINNESOTA 














CHRISTIAN MILLS 
atchless Quality Flours 


Semolinas and Ryes 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Spring 
1,000 Barrels Durum 


250 Barrels Rye Cable Address: “CHRISMILLS” 
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of loyal customers. 
King Midas Mill Co. 
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RED WING 
~ SPECIAL FLOUR 


RED WING MILLING CO. | 3 





AGCFLALN .. 00n voceas eorex 


meets the approval of good bakers 
who are alwaysstriving to improve 
their product. Bread made from 
it has volume, bloom and flavor— 
the three elements that go to make 
the ideal loaf. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 











White Swan Flour 


The standard Minnesota Flour S 
that others 


strive toreach have a reputation 


| : for quality— 
SPRINGFIELD Mituine Co. iP 
SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA i 
F. A. Ruenrrz, President J. A. Rieck, Secretary-Treasurer | i 


has made them 


D | AM ON D | ‘ famous. 
lm PlOlLUn:< . i> Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 











Wabasha, Minn., U. S. A. 


.G. LAWRENCE, President 
. WEBB, Vice-President and Manager 
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A Quality Flour 
for Every Need 


& ee 
i DANIEL WEBSTER 


SHORT PATENT 










GoLp Coin 


STANDARD PATENT 
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Pure SILVER 


Very Fancy Clear 


Daily Capacity: 5,000 Bbls R YE F LOURS 


Pure and Blended 











All Granulations 


5. Wuote Wueat FLtovurs 


Rye Grayam Wueat GRAHAM 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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The Difference Between 
E-A-CO Flour 


and the ordinary flours is just the 
difference between the choice and 
the common. And the difference 


August 17, 1927 


the 
Difference 








in price is only in the first cost. 
Your balance sheet at the end of 
the year shows a saving if you 
use K-A-CO Flour. 








MADE FOR 


Everett, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. Supreme Satisfi action in Bread 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Mankato 


6460 FLOUR 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 





Minnesota 





Better Bread... 


The best way to increase the consumption is to 
furnish the consumer with better bread. In 
order to do this, your first consideration must 
be your flour. 


Has the Call H , Quality materials, plus your skill, should bring 
—and justly so— : about the desired result. 


irom a great many : STOP experimenting and stick to 


discriminating Bakers “SEAL OF AMERICA” 


and Me, 
rohan the flour with the “kick” that pleases. 


NAN 
SAINT PAUL MILLING COMPANY 





Since 


: N THE MARKET SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
|0 10Y2 : 





SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 


Ghat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 








FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


— 





> 











Minneapolis 





Red River Milling Company 








: iis “CERES” Monta d North Dakota Wheat “No. Al” 
Empire Milling Highest Quay awed encluively Micha Quay 


a ’ 
Minneapolis Co. Minnesota —— Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels eeutag Spent 


Millers of High Grade Flour FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 








” 
“PRIDE of MINNESOTA 
Fancy Short Patent 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. 


— 














| 
Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 





— 
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“CHlours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





ee ’ 
Golden Loaf” ms 00 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


New ULM MINNESOTA 


ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 


MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent 





Wedding Invitations 


Announcements 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNELL 8ririoxer 


726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 








Complete Electric Equipment for 
Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 











Ask for Samples and Prices. 


General Offices: 


Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 








“Ethan Allen’’ 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 








High 
“Venus fi» 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 








GREENLEAF 


**A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 











Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels 


The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Spring Wheat Flour 


MINNESOTA 








Flour Exchange 





Sa 


THE WEAVER COMPANY 


j Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Northwestern ) Novadel Process Corporation 

Agents for Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 
Tyler’s Wire Cloth 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ri 
G 
¥ 
Ss { 











There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it 

- sells. The world over, S. George 
Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. In Minne- 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality of its 
products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 


OF LG Va Oy “im © 





»WELLSBURG, W. VA. | 
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VEN if it did happen to be Friday the 13th, every cake-baker will agree 
that it was a lucky day when he started to use Kismet Super-Patent Flour. 


If you want to make better cakes, cakes such as you have never made before, 
try this unusual flour. You will appreciate its real quality, its purity, and its 
remarkable uniformity—all the result of careful selection of wheat and de- 
pendable milling. 

Write us for further information. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 








BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 


Your Interests Safeguarded 


When you buy .. . Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
“ SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour Ponty Yrans or Aorrvity 
Hard Winter Wheat Flour Under Unchanged Management 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
Plai S If Ri . decades—and are pleased with it. 
ain OF Oeil- Ising Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
ee glad of it. 


Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 





Acme-Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


@ nee 100 eens “CONQUEROR’ Flour 





Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 
North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 
basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 











“Use Our Soft Winter heat Flours Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


‘ ‘GERBELLE’ ’ ‘ ‘NEVER FAIL’ ’ Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 











UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE — — a 


PHOENIX FLOUR MILL 





Awso‘“EXPANSION”’ wis EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, 
A Self-rising Flour PANSY, ns Oa 6 oO 2p OR. wae © BD DES OS = © DEE @9 2) ©) 3 CBD wD 8) 
| ae : PANS Y ELOUR | 
We Invite Your Inquiries EE ee _FAMOUS FOR IT’S HIGH QUALITY. 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
yaaa tt a ae The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 




















WINTER and SPRING bends pt 
J. ALLEN SMITH & WHEAT MILLERS MONTICELLO, INDIANA 
COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 
MILLERS OF Mixed Cars Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
Soft Wheat Flour of and Winter Wheat Flour MILLERS OF 
Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) and Food High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 





White Corn Meal MAYFLOWER MILLS LIGONIER, IND. 
Domestic and Export Ask for Prices . FT. WAYNE, IND. WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 


—— 
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Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


- EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 











Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 












312 Marquette Ave. 


Milling Business Solicited 





W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 


Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Estimates furnished on all work 



























FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOW. TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 





Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


















The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory | © 











The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade here- 
with its new advertisers, commends them to the reader 
in the belief that they are worthy of confidence. Know- 
ingly, The Northwestern Miller will not advertise any 
save reliable and trustworthy concerns. The appearance 
of an advertisement in the columns of this journal, there- 
fore, is an indication of the financial and moral respon- 
sibility of the advertiser. If evidence proving the contrary 
is submitted to The Northwestern Mil 
will not be permitted to renew his contract, and the 
advertisement will be discontinued as soon as possible. | 
New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference 

being appended to the firm name: 


Christian Mills, Minneapolis 


eee eeeeeereee 


, the advertiser 


























































FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 
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‘Dependable Wheat Cflours 


Dappy Do .uar.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER 
W. P. P. 





We Supply 


‘Dependable Cflour 
and It’s Cheapest 


in the 6nd 








Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Dependable Rye Cflours 


Manna.... MEpIuM .... PuRE DARK 
Rye MEAL 


Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 











DECATUR MILLING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


H. H. CorMAN, Prest. and Gen. Mer. 
E. NaTTKEMPER, Sales Manager 








Hanover Star Milling Co. 


GERMANTOWN, ILL, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
word. Our leading brands are 


FarrYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 








“Exact Weight” 


‘ x 
Scales 
Eighty per cent of millers in this 
country use them because their 


simplified accuracy qualifies any 
class of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk weight in 
fast weighing. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Mipa’s TrapE Mark & 
PaTENT BUREAU 


587 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 


CHICAGO 








Store Flour in Transit 
Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly'‘Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
KANSAS CITY 




















Millers of Quality Flours 
O’FALLON, ILL. 





O'Fallon, Il. 








CHARLES TIEDEMANN MILLING CO. 


Collinsville, Ill. 











C Advertising Mustra tions ~ 
Half-tones ~ Zinc Etchings 
vings ~~ 

] 


Color £) 


n 





305 So. Sth St. 








Minneapolis 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L. Beddoes - 1840 

























F LOU R 


Some One Has Said— 


That birds of a feather 
Flock together. 

Whether or not 

This is true 

Of birds, 

We don’t know. 

But we do know 

That it’s right 

For flours and men, 
Because Town Crier Flour 
Is always handled 

By the most reputable jobbers 
And baked 

By the best bakers. 





K— fer 


THEM DL AND FLOURM LINGO 
I— —ter 





“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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Established in 1873 
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N general, it has long 

been the case ‘that 

the prices of home 
grown wheat in the highly 
industrialized countries of 
western Europe have been re- 
markably low in comparison 
with those of the best im- 
ported wheats. This has been 
particularly true since the 
war. It is, therefore, perti- 
nent to inquire into the rea- 
sons for this noticeable dif- 
ference of prices. Is it on 
account of the greater mill- 
ing value and the better bak- 
ing qualities of the imported 
wheats ? 

In the later seventies and 
early eighties, when the so- 
called square-headed wheats 
began to be grown more and 
more in western Europe, mill- 
ers complained of the quali- 
ties of the new varieties. It 
was especially pointed out 
that they were more difficult 
to mill, that they gave a less 
yield of flour per unit of vol- 
ume than the imported 
wheats, and that they pro- 
duced a flour of poor baking 
qualities, due to its low gluten content. These com- 
plaints were first made in England, the original home 
of the square-headed wheats, and soon also on the 
Continent; for example, in Germany, Denmark and 
Sweden. But in spite of these criticisms from mills, 
Square-headed wheats continued to be grown, not only 
in the more southern portions of western Europe but 
also in Denmark and southern Sweden, where winters 
are severe, and this at a time when these wheats had 
not been so improved as to be winter resistant. 

The principal factors involved in this extension of 
these new varieties over western Europe were high 
Yield per acre, a straw of sufficient strength to prevent 
falling or lodging during storms which are likely to 
occur during the maturing stages of wheat growth, 
and their relatively high resistance to fungus diseases, 
especially yellow rust. Because of these three im- 
portant characteristics, square-headed wheats have 
been of great significance to the work of the plant 
breeders throughout western Europe. Their problem 
has been to cross these desirable characters of the 
Square-headed wheats with the best ones of their own 
original varieties. In Sweden, for example, the more 
desirable characteristics of the original wheats were 
their high winter resistance, their ability to ripen early 

the summer, their greater weight per unit of vol- 
ume and their better baking qualities. The success of 
the breeders has been such that, throughout almost all 








The ‘Wheat of ‘Western 
Gurope 


By Olof ~fonasson 


Of the University of Stockholm 


western Europe, highly selected wheats are now 
grown, and it is their opinion that they have increased 
the yields of wheats 35 to 50 per cent through this 
work of crossing square-headed ones with native varie- 
ties. 


HIS increase in yield has been due not only to 

highly selected varieties but also is very closely 
related to a more intensive cultivation, The breeders 
put to their credit some 30 per cent of this increase, 
and this would leave to the farmers about 20 per cent 
as a result of their improved methods, The farmers, 
of course, are of the opposite opinion, and reverse the 
figures. Be that estimate as it may, it is not far 
wrong to strike a golden mean and allow 25 per cent 
of this increase to scientific plant breeding and 25 
per cent to better means of farming. 

Let us consider the question of the qualities of 
these wheats; that is, their milling and baking charac- 
teristics. It has been pointed out that, in regard to 
the square-headed wheats of pure line selection, com- 
plaints, especially from the bakers, were made as soon 
as these wheats came into common use in western 
Europe. The same is true for the products of the 
wheats produced by the crossing of these square- 
headed ones with the original varieties, but to a less 
degree, because these new varieties retained some of 
the characteristics of the original types. Even though 


W heat 
Harvest in 
Skane 
Province, 
Sweden 


Photo from 
Ewing Galloway, 
New York. 


the plant breeders through 
their researches have been 
successful in producing high 
yielding varieties of a pure 
and uniform type, we wonder 
why they have not to the 
same extent succeeded in im- 
proving the qualities of the 
new wheats. 


N order to understand this 

condition, we must consid- 
er the balance between the 
consumption of wheat and its 
production in these countries. 
Because there is a relatively 
great shortage of wheat here, 
the first problem has been to 
get varieties which give the 
highest possible yields. Then 
there is the imported wheat, 
and the large mills at the 
seaports grind not only the 
most of this, but the home 
grown wheats as well. This 
makes possible a mixed or 
blended flour with the desir- 
able baking qualities. It is 
seen, then, that because of 
these conditions the problem 
of the baking qualities of the 
home grown wheats has been 
of secondary importance. During the war, however, 
the importation of wheat was restricted by the sub- 
marine menace. The shortage became acute, and 
attempts were made to remedy it. 

Selected varieties of the square-head types were 
crossed with foreign winter wheats, especially Ameri- 
can, Bohemian and Roumanian home grown spring 
wheats, which almost without exception have better 
baking qualities than the winter wheats, and English 
quality wheat or Yeoman H, as it is called. The latter 
variety is very important in these breeding investiga- 
tions. Its main characteristics are its high yield, its 
great resistance to rust and its strength of straw, all 
combined with good baking qualities in one variety 
of winter wheat. 

Yeoman was developed by Professor Biffen, plant 
breeder and geneticist of Cambridge, who crossed Fife 
spring wheat with the old English variety, Browick. 
Yeoman, although it gives a high yield, is inferior to 
the best of the other new varieties of the square- 
headed types, but has a very hard kernel of high 
quality. At the same time it possesses a strong straw 
and a high resistance against yellow rust. Because a 
good variety of wheat for England is not necessarily so 
good for France, and probably could not be success- 
fully grown in the relatively dry portions of Russia, 
a wheat such as Yeoman cannot be grown over all of 

(Continued on page 652.) 












EVERAL years ago the 
miller who disposed of all 
or part of his output 
through wholesale grocers, 
thence by means of retail 
stores into the family trade, 
was gravely concerned over 
the inroads the baking in- 
dustry was making on this 
class of business. He saw 
glaring visions of that in- 
dustry, within a compara- 
tively few years, control- 
ling nearly 100 per cent of 
the bread and pastry business of the country. He 
knew, and the wholesale grocer knew, that the volume 
of family flour business was not up to expectations, 
and commercial baking was given all the blame. 

About that time various investigations were begun 
to determine just what was the status of family con- 
sumption of flour and, much to the surprise of all 
concerned, as has been pointed out at various times 
in The Northwestern Miller, it was found that family 
flour had not suffered as much from the competition 
of commercial baking as had been thought. True, 
baking has made remarkable strides within recent 
years, and no doubt this progress will be maintained. 
But the population of the country is also growing, and 
it was found that the so-called family trade still com- 
manded a dominating part of the domestic flour busi- 
ness. 

A significant feature of this situation has been that, 
while many wholesale grocers and millers have com- 
plained about the loss of family flour trade, the large 
mills, selling well-advertised brands, have made but 
little comment about the loss of such business, In- 
deed, in off seasons representatives of this class of 
mills have stated that the family flour trade held up 
better than the bakery demand. 

Consideration of the milling business, therefore, so 
far as the sales of these two classes of flour is con- 
cerned, must lead to the conclusion that there are 
other factors than the increased consumption of bakery 
products that have caused wholesale grocers and 
millers catering to this class of business to declare 
that the family flour trade is rapidly declining. If, 
in reality, the volume of flour moving into the family 
trade has not declined as much as first supposed by 
those sources which heretofore have supplied it, the 
only answer is that it is moving through different 
distributing channels, And that is exactly what has 
occurred, 














The Growth of the Chain Stores 


HE tremendous growth of chain grocery systems 

in all parts of the country, both rural and urban, 
in recent years has naturally diverted a very noticeable 
percentage of grocery purchases. However, it is not 
the purpose of this article to go into details or quote 
statistics regarding the growth and development of 
chain stores. There is scarcely a community today, 
and this is particularly true of the heavier flour buy- 
ing territories, but what is served by one or more 
chain systems. The wholesale grocer, and through him 
the miller, is already too well aware of their existence 
to warrant comment here. 

Naturally, a system which supplies even as large 
a percentage of the nation’s food requirements (it 
should be remembered that independent retail mer- 
chants are still the dominating factor in the grocery 
field) as do the chain stores must have an appreciable 
effect upon the distribution of flour. In other words, 
in communities where practically all the family flour 
was formerly bought through the independent retail 
merchant, he in turn obtaining his supplies from whole- 
sale grocers, chain stores now provide the distributing 
channels for a very noticeable volume of flour. 

Furthermore, it is a known principle of chain store 
operation to concentrate buying as much as possible 
in order to obtain quantity discounts. The wholesale 
grocer is left entirely out of consideration, and but 
comparatively few mills share in this business. An 
examination of flour stocks in several chain stores is 
.all that is necessary to prove this statement. The 
establishment of each new chain store, therefore, means 
a loss in family flour business to the wholesale grocers 
serving the community, and also to all millers, with 
the exception of the few to which the chain system 
confines its business. 

Call this situation by whatever name you will: con- 
centrated buying, modern merchandising, or changed 
distributing channels. It is a condition that is here, 


and very likely here to stay. Neither ignoring it nor 
accepting it as inevitable will help the wholesale grocer 
or miller. The greatest need of the average miller (by 
that term is meant the miller who sells his flour 
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‘The Trend in Cfhamily Cflour Sales 


By Wayne G. Martin, .Jr. 


through wholesale channels and, because of various 
circumstances, is unable or does not want to obtain 
distribution through the chain systems) is careful 
study of the trend in merchandising, and the adoption 
of a policy to fit the conclusions drawn from this study. 

It may sound trite to say that manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing are the three fundamental 
operations in moving a raw product, in this case wheat, 
from the grower to the consumer. However, it is to 
these plain fundamentals, and not some fanciful cure- 
all, that the miller and wholesale grocer must turn if 
still further inroads are not to be made on their 
businesses, 

In the first place, chain stores do not possess some 
unknown and powerful weapon, far beyond the reach 
of the independent retail merchant, which makes com- 
petition with them hopeless. True, their immense buy- 
ing power may give them a slight preference in this 
respect over the independent stores, but the local mer- 
chant has many advantages which, if properly used, 
will offset this. Some may say at first glance that the 
elimination of the wholesaler gives the chains a still 
further price advantage. But the chain systems in 
themselves perform nearly all the functions of whole- 
saling at as great, or in some cases even greater, 
expense. The chain must operate a warehouse from 
which supplies are delivered to the individual stores, 
and it has not yet been proved that this operation can 
be accomplished at a lower figure than that attained 
by a well-regulated wholesale house. 


A Battle of Sales 


UNDOUBTEDLY there is now being waged a war 

between the chain and independent systems of re- 
tailing, and it is one in which both the miller and the 
wholesaler are vitally concerned. In its outcome lies 
the future of the family flour business for the whole- 
sale grocery trade, and likewise for innumerable mill- 
ers. Fortunately, the weapon through which ultimate 
victory will be won is not buying, no matter how 
strong the power on the one side or weak on the other, 
but rather is it selling. In the stress of price compe- 
tition, buying looks large, but the battle between chain 
stores and independent retail merchants is one of sales. 
Modern, aggressive merchandising is the most powerful 
weapon in this controversy. 

While the retail merchant must bear the brunt of 
this fight, he cannot be expected to carry it alone. In 
a way, the miller and the wholesale grocer are as 
vitally concerned as the merchants. They must lend 


TYPICAL of the old-time mills which are fast dis- 

appearing from the Japanese landscape is the one 
reproduced in the above engraving. It stands in Ichi- 
kawa, not far from Tokyo, and is one of the few re- 
maining in the Kwanto district. 
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their co-operation, and it must be active assistance, 
not passive good will. There is only one form this 
assistance can take; it is sales and merchandising edu- 
cation. 

Had the retailer been a good merchandiser in the 
first place, the chain systems would never have made 
the progress they have. The old-style merchant kept 
his goods hidden away on high shelves, in bins, and 
almost any place, just so they were out of sight and 
reach of the buying public. His windows received 
scant attention, and Sis clerks knew little of his stock 
other than its prices. No wonder that the chain stores, 
well lighted, with attractively displayed merchandise 
and every article easily accessible, made quick 
progress ! 

In one sense, however, they have been an advantage 
to the independent merchant, for they have compelled 
him, if he remained in business, to become a better 
salesman. However, there is still vast room for im- 
provement, and it is in this betterment that the whole- 
sale grocer and the miller can be of active assistance. 

The greatest need among retail merchants today in 
their competition with the chain systems is education 
in better merchandising and selling. As it is, to the 
jobbers or wholesale grocers, and particularly their 
salesmen, who come in direct contact with the mer- 
chants, missionary work of this character must be 
Sa While an order is, of course, the object of 
a call on a merchant by a salesman for a wholesale 
house, yet if he can pass on to the tradesman a sales 
idea that will increase the volume of business done by 
that merchant, he will have done as much for his 
company as he did in obtaining an order. 

It may sound theoretical to say that a wholesale 
grocer should devote intensive study to retail selling 
problems, but in the application of that very theory, 
and the passing on of the results of such study to the 
merchants, lies one method of overcoming chain store 
competition. If the present distributing system is to 
be maintained, the wholesaler must not only study his 
own sales problems, but also those of his customers. 
He must assume this additional burden if those chan- 
nels of distribution to which he sells are to be suc- 
cessful in their fight against the chains. A few retail 
merchants are progressive enough to work out their 
own sales problems, but the majority need outside as- 
sistance, and the wholesalers, with such help as can be 
given by manufacturers, must provide this selling aid. 

The problem confronting the miller is more difi- 
cult, for his salesmen, with the exception of missionary 
or resale men, seldom come in direct contact with the 
merchants. As the wholesale grocer handles many 
lines other than flour, his salesmen cannot be expected 
to devote a very great percentage of their time to giv- 
ing exclusive attention to helping retailers devise 
means for increasing flour sales. 

Unfortunately, too many retailers consider flour 
merely as a staple article which customers will ask 
for whenever they want it. Consequently, it is usually 
stored in some out of the way place, and little effort 
made to increase its sales volume. But not so the 
chain store. Flour is as openly and attractively dis- 
played as the greatest delicacy. 

Before the miller can get the independent merchant 
to change his system of handling flour, he must get 
the co-operation of the wholesaler, convince him that 
there is a good profit to be made in selling flour, and 
get him to instruct his salesmen to put forth additional 
effort in urging retailers to push flour sales, If the 
miller, through his own missionary men or the whole- 
sale grocer, can get the retailer to display flour as 
attractively as he does some of his other commodities, 
using window space from time to time, and always 
keeping it where it can be seen by customers, a !ong 
step in the right direction will have been taken. 


Family Sales Still Important 


[" is not the province of this journal to discuss the 
position of the retailer in this three-cornered alli- 
ance. Suffice it to say that the united front of the 
miller, wholesaler and retailer are absolutely essential 
if greater inroads upon the family flour trade are not 
to be made by the chain stores. P 

A study of flour sales shows that the family busi- 
ness has not gone; the baking industry is growing, ut 
family flour sales are still a wonderfully import«nt 
factor in milling—greater, even, than those to bakers. 
But the methods of retail distribution have been under- 
going a change, and one not to the benefit of the 
average miller. Especially inimical have they been 
to the wholesale distributor of flour. Whether or not 
this trend is to continue depends largely upon the 
millers and wholesale grocers. With their assistance, 
retailers may become better merchants, and stem the 
tendency toward the chains. Without it, the situation 
will likely continue in the same manner in which it 
has been going for the last few years. 
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THE SELFISH EQUATION 

T is entirely probable that many milling concerns 

which, at heart, are favorable to efforts to secure 
better conditions in the industry, will delay committing 
themselves to the sales limitation proposal while wait- 
ing “to see how it goes.’ Each of these will want, 
if possible, to be the last to sign, to reserve its own 
independence of action until assured of the scheme’s 
adoption, or to retain whatever advantage there may 
be in letting other millers commit themselves and then, 
at the last minute, electing to stay outside the fold. 

While this course obviously is Selfish, it is human, 
and by some will be regarded as “good business.” 
This interpretation of good business does not always 
merit condemnation, and yet it is the principal ob- 
struction in the way of accomplishing many beneficial 
things in this and every other industry. The desire 
to be “the last man in” is chiefly responsible for the 
existence of every practice not good for milling. 

Yet, in the particular proposal now before the in- 
dustry, there is every inducement for every miller to 
be the first rather than the last man to pledge himself. 
Every miller wants to rid his business of the dangerous 
hazard of long-time, largely unhedgeable flour sales. 
His pledge to do so, given promptly and with no 
conditions save those contained in the pledge itself, 
gains him title to listing on the industry’s roll of honor 
bearing the names of those who are wise enough and 
brave enough to help themselves while helping others. 

Certainly there is no great danger in commitment 
to a plan which becomes operative only when it is 
adopted by all of the largest mills, by eighty-five per 
cent of those of considerable size and by seventy per 
cent of the total milling capacity of the country. 
Early signers will, at least, not be lonesome, nor will 
they be in any danger of losing any trade advantage 
which they now have. Their commitments become 
effective only when the required percentages are ob- 
tained, and, in event of failure to secure these, all 
pledges become void. 

The result rests with the individual milling enter- 
prises of the country. If each of them decides to 
await the action of every other, enforcement of the 
plan will be long delayed, perhaps finally defeated. 
Individual selfishness will be the deciding factor. 





MR. ADDERLY RETIRES 

] ETIREMENT of J. C. Adderly as president of 

the Ohio Millers’ Mutual Insurance Co., announced 
following a meeting of the company’s directors August 
5, removes from the mill mutual insurance field a 
cause of dissension which has existed since some time 
after direction of the Ohio company’s affairs was in- 
trusted to Mr, Adderly four years ago. Much of this 
dissension and criticism was, rightly or wrongly, based 
upon the failure of the Integrity mutual, which Mr. 
Adderly had founded and continuously managed. 

In accepting its president’s resignation, the board 
of directors of the Ohio mutual passed a resolution 
indorsing his management in the highest possible terms 
and according him full credit for extricating the com- 
pany from what is referred to as a critical condition 
in its affairs at the time he was placed in charge. 
The resolution generously praises Mr. Adderly and 
records the individual and collective confidence of 
members of the board in his ability, integrity and 
honesty, 

Following acceptance of Mr. Adderly’s resignation, 
the board elected as his successor C. A. L. Purmort, 
of the Central Manufacturers’ Mutual, with which 
henceforth the Ohio mutual will be closely associated. 
It is announced that completion of reinsurance ar- 
rangements will make the Ohio company a member 
of a mutual group successfully directed by Mr. Pur- 
mort and his associates, and will greatly strengthen 
the company’s position from every point of view. 
This change in administration of the Ohio company 
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marks another milestone in the somewhat troubled 
journey of millers’ mutuals. Since these organizations 
first came to the defense of millers against the exorbi- 
tant rates then charged by stock companies, two have 
been called upon to weather severe storms, one has 
been stolen from its policy holders and liquidated, 
one in the casualty field has failed, and a minor enter- 
prise—operated on the individual underwriting basis 
—was forced to discontinue business because of the 
antagonism of competitors. 

Fortunately, all members of the group now operat- 
ing are regarded as well managed, under direct and 
careful supervision of their miller directors, and in 
satisfactory financial position. Their chief difficulty 
now is that concentration of flour milling with the 
attendant enormous decrease in the number of prop- 
erties available for insurance has forced the mutual 
companies to extend their activities into fields foreign 
to milling, in an effort to make underwriting profits 
sufficient to meet flour mill losses without substantial 
advances in premium rates. The soundness of this 
policy is yet to be proved. The obvious alternative 
would be fewer mill mutuals, 





DISCRIMINATING AGAINST THE BUYER 
Q ee. ANDERSON, president of the Millers’ 

National Federation, in his letter inviting millers 
to pledge themselves to limit flour sales to four months’ 
time of shipment, says: 

“It is generally conceded that the requirements of 
all classes of buyers can be adequately covered by a 
four months’ booking, and that such a limitation on 
bookings would reduce at least the speculative hazards 
involved and would be to the best interest of the flour 
trade in general.” 

While all of this is true, it is not all of the truth. 
An even more important argument for restricting time 
of sales is pointed out later on in a reference to “dis- 
crimination between classes of buyers and between 
buyers in the same class.” From the point of view 
of the millers’ customers, this is the most serious fault 
in the present method of long-time bookings. It is 
a discrimination against the small buyer in favor of the 
large and against the distributor in favor of the baker, 
which is quite as- serious as the price differential re- 
sulting from varying bargaining power. 

Small buyers ordinarily have neither the capital 
nor credit to warrant millers selling them large quan- 
tities of flour to be supplied over a long period. Even 
if their financial position made it safe for millers to 
do so, the buyers’ own limited scope of operation would 
not permit .them to incur the dangerous hazards in- 
volved. As a consequence, they are forced to buy 
from hand to mouth and to take the market position 
as they find it, paying at all times current values. 

Over against them, very likely in direct competi- 
tion, is the distributor who is in position to command 
millers’ favor and elects to do so by buying far ahead 
of his requirements. Granted that he often suffers 
by market misturns, he must on some occasions be on 
the winning side; and when this good fortune is his, 
the smaller competitor is put at an immediate and 
ruinous disadvantage in resale prices. The larger and 
more speculative merchant can undersell the current 
market, and does so without let or hindrance. 

The same, if perhaps less emphasized, situation 
exists among bakers, the buyer able to trade in ten 
thousand to one hundred thousand barrels for a year’s 
shipment oftentimes gaining substantial advantage over 
the competitor less generously equipped with ovens, 
dollars and the spirit of commercial adventure. All 
of these differences are in degree, the smallest baker 
losing to the larger, and the latter, in turn, to the 
great combinations whose flour needs are measured by 
hundreds of thousands of barrels per year. 

The whole scheme is out of joint. Its existence for 
so long a time has been due to the circumstance that 
until now no practical way has been proposed for its 
correction, Even the means now proposed is crude, 
and far short of what it should be. Yet it is the best 
yet devised, and surely is worthy of fair trial in view 
of the vastly better trade condition it is certain to 
bring about. In event of adoption, its enforcement 
will rest with millers. Yet buyers are fully as much 
concerned, and should lend every aid and encourage- 
ment to this honest effort to rid the flour trade of 
one of its most hazardous and wasteful practices. 
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SECRETARY JARDINE’S PLAN 

ECRETARY of Agriculture Jardine’s farm relief 

plan, as outlined in an advance summary of an 
article to be published in the September Forum, de- 
pends for its success upon “the willingness of farmers 
to organize on a large scale and to adopt strong busi- 
ness policies.” 

Assuming such willingness and such adoption, Sec- 
retary Jardine believes that a scheme of agricultural 
corporations headed by the “best minds experienced in 
the trade” and supported by huge government pro- 
vided revolving funds, could take accidental surpluses 
off the market and hold them until such time as re- 
stricted supply and restored demand would cause 
prices to reach a satisfactory level. The farmers 
themselves would, according to his set-up, handle this 
vast speculative machinery, guided by a government 
farm board and financed wholly by public funds, 

While Secretary Jardine defends the plan as stabil- 
ization, and denies that it is either government control 
or price fixing, it is difficult to see how it could be 
worked out without being either one or both. Some 
one, either the corporation managements or their gov- 
ernment advisers, would have to determine the exist- 
ence and amount of the surplus, the time and quantity 
to buy and the season and method of release from 
control. Some one would have to be responsible for 
protecting the capital investment. 

All experience, with pools and otherwise, has proved 
that a surplus is not diminished in size by co-operative 
or joint ownership. A hundred-million-bushel export- 
able surplus of wheat is an equal, perhaps greater, 
burden on prices when owned by a pool or “stabiliza- 
tion corporation” as when owned and held in the bins 
of a hundred thousand farmers. A great weight of 
wheat subject to release at the will of one man or 
group of men would, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, defeat the intent of “stabilization.” 

It is to be hoped that Secretary Jardine’s rather 
vaguely defined plan does not prove to be the admin- 
istration proposal to the next session of Congress. 
Such a scheme would not meet the wishes of the 
McNary-Haugen enthusiasts, but would serve only to 
add fuel to the flame of demand for equalization 
schemes and farm bonuses. Secretary Jardine doubt- 
less sincerely wishes to help the farmers to help them- 
selves. The difficulty is that the farmers, or rather 
their political exponents, are unwilling to attempt this, 
They want the government to do the helping—all of it. 





THE ATTACKS ON BREAD 

ROM a trustworthy source comes an amazing story 

of the extremes to which foolish people go in their 
ignorant efforts to discredit white bread as a food. 
Demonstrators of a certain trademarked brand of 
cooking utensils make a practice, in connection with 
their “cooking schools,” of taking the center out of a 
slice or loaf of bread and working it in their hands 
until it becomes a soft mass, after which it is thrown 
on the floor to illustrate how hard and “soggy” it is 
when taken into the human stomach. 

Just why demonstrators of cooking utensils should 
turn aside from their jobs thus to question the value 
of one food or another is not clear, Obviously, whole 
wheat bread could be similarly handled, soft boiled 
eggs could be thrown against the walls or upon the 
chairs to the disgust of everybody, even milk could 
be permitted to sour and be spilled about the place 
in demonstration of its unhealthfulness. The fact that 
bread can be kneaded into a ball has nothing whatever 
to do with its merit as food. 

Yet this is only a fair average sample of the vicious 
and ugly criticisms of white bread constantly being 
made in hundreds of schools, colleges, cooking classes 
and food demonstrations. Almost all of it is ignorant 
and stupid. It is believed by those who hear and 
witness it only because little or nothing is being done 
to oppose it with the truth about the food value, 
digestibility and wholesomeness on all accounts of 
white bread. 

If any reader of this will ask the first ten persons 
he meets, man, woman and child, what he or she thinks 
of the relative food desirability of white and whole 
wheat bread, he will better appreciate the importance 
of one leading factor in the narrowing market for 
white flour and its baked products. 
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Domestic Demand.—The early bulge in last week’s prices did not startle many 
buyers into the market. Evidently the trade is still well stocked, and is content to 
wait for more complete returns from the Northwest before beginning to restock 
actively. Even after the northwestern crop is securely estimated it seems likely, 
in the view of many millers, that there 
will be no heavy rush of buying. Com- 
plaint of very low price making is heard, 
one interior miller in the Northwest 
making the claim “that eastern bakers 
can buy flour for less than we have to 
pay for the wheat.” Demand for clears 
holds up remarkably well, and millers 
anticipate that they will again sell close 
to patent basis. There is a steady export 
demand for second clear. 

Export Trade—On the whole, export 
business is as dull as at any time in 
what is complained of as a very dull 
year. Foreign buyers express little interest in present prices. The small business 
passing is mostly in established brands. Importers have their eyes on the Canadian 
crop, and show no disposition toward increased activity, pending more definite 
crop information. 

Production.—Shipping directions are coming in slowly, but except in the South- 
west are well up to last year’s figure and slightly better than the average of the 
past two or three years. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations average 20c bbl higher than a week ago, with 
winter wheat prices showing most firmness. Buffalo prices, on the other hand, are 
30@40c weaker than on Aug. 9. 

Millfeed.—The feed market is unusually strong, and prices average $1.50 ton 
higher than a week ago. A considerable short interest appears to be unable to 
fill contracts on bran, and this is exerting a bullish effect upon the market. Stand- 
ard middlings continue very scarce, and are firm at $8 ton over bran for prompt 
shipment. Mixed car business is heavy, and mills are finding difficulty in keeping 
buyers satisfied with deliveries. There is marked buying activity among feed 
manufacturers. 

















European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Enoa., Aug. 16.—(Special Cable)—-Demand for imported flour is gen- 
erally slow. Most Canadian flours are believed too high in price. Kansas grades 
are considered of good value, but bakers are anxious to obtain stronger flours for 
mixing purposes. Some sales have been made of Minneapolis export patents at 
43s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.38 bbl). Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 46s 
@46s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.81@7.89 bbl), Canadian export patents 44s ($7.47 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 40@41s ($6.79@6.96 bbl), American milled Manitobas 45s 6d 
($7.72 bbl), Australian patents 39s ($6.62 bbl), Argentine low grades 27s 3d 
($4.61 bbl), home milled straight run, equivalent to 40s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.87 bbl). 

Liverpool.—There is only a moderate demand for imported flour at firm prices. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 46s per 280 lbs ($7.81 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 44s ($7.47 bbl), Kansas export patents 41s 6d ($7.04 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 39s 3d ($6.65 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Demand for imported flour is quiet. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
export patents 44s per 280 lbs ($7.47 bbl), Kansas export patents 40@4ls ($6.79 
@6.96 bbl), American soft winters 40s ($6.79 bbl), Australian patents 39s 6d 
($6.71 bbl). 

Belfast.—Australian flours are still controlling the market, as they are be- 
lieved to be of particularly good value. Nevertheless, fair sales have been made of 
the cheaper grades of American and Canadian flours. Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian top patents 46s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.89 bbl), Canadian export patents 44s 
($7.47 bbl), American milled Manitobas 43s ($7.30 bbl), Kansas export patents 
41s 6d ($7.04 bbl), American soft winters 40s ($6.79 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
42@45s ($7.13@7.64 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The large disparity between the price of home milled and im- 
ported flour hampers business. Only small sales of the latter have been possible. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents, old crop $8.45@8.70 per 100 kilos 
($7.52@7.74 bbl), new crop $8.30@8.55 ($7.39@7.60 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.90 
@8.30 ($7.03@7.39 bbl), Kansas straights $7.70@8 ($6.85@7.12 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, $7.65 ($6.79 bbl), Belgian patents $7.40 ($6.59 bbl). 
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Hamburg.—The demand is principally for immediate needs, although some for- 
ward sales are reported. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $8.40@8.80 
per 100 kilos ($7.48@7.83 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.20@8.35 ($7.30@7.42 bbl), 
Kansas export patents $7.50@7.90 ($6.68@7.03 bbl), English patents $7.70@8.65 
($6.85@7.69 bbl), home milled $10.85 ($9.64 bbl), rye flour $8.10 ($7.21 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Demand for imported flour is quiet. Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian top patents $9.10@9.35 per 100 kilos ($8.10@8.33 bbl), Canadian export pat- 
ents $8.65@9 ($7.69@8.01 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.10@8.75 ($7.21@7.77 bbl), 
Oklahoma patents $8@8.35 ($7.12@7.42 bbl), Texas patents $7.95@8.40 ($7.07 
@7.48 bbl). 

Oslo.—The demand for imported flour is only moderate, as buyers are still 
cautious and are reserved in their purposes. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents $9.20 per 100 kilos ($8.19 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.80 ($7.83 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $8.80 ($7.83 bbl), Kansas export patents $8.40 ($7.48 bbl), 
American rye flour $7.20 ($6.41 bbl), German rye flour, for prompt shipment $6.70 
($5.50 bbl), for forward shipment $6.25 ($5 bbl). 


WHEAT 


In London there is a fair inquiry for wheat at firm prices. 
is a better demand generally, and prices are being held firmly. 


In Liverpool there 


MILLFEED 


In London there is a good forward demand for Argentine low grade flours, as 
they are considered of especially good value. As a general rule, all feeds are firm. 
Bran is quoted at £7 5s ton, and middlings, which are scarce and in good demand, 
at £9 5s@£9 10s. Plate pollards, arrived £7 32s 6d, for forward delivery £6 17s (id. 
In Belfast there is a steady trade in feedingstuffs and supplies are scarce. Bran 
is quoted at £9@10 ton. 

OIL CAKE 


In London, cottonseed cake is firm on the strength of crop reports. Home 
made cake is quoted at £6 10s ton, ex-mill, and Egyptian at £6 3s 9d@£6 10s. 
In Liverpool, American linseed cake is quoted at £10 15s. American cottonseed 
meal sales are only possible at £9 17s 6d. 


OATMEAL 


In London there is a fair demand for Scotch oatmeal, which is offered at 42s 
per 280 lbs, ex-store. Continental rolled oats are quoted at 38s, c.i.f., and Canadian 
and American at 42s, while meal from the latter countries is offered at 41s 3d. 
In Belfast there is a fair consumptive demand for home made rolled oats at 46@ 17s, 
delivered. The German product is offered at 40s 6d, c.i.f. American and Canadian 


oat products are considered too dear. 
C. F. G. Ratxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 





The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Aug. 14 Aug. 15 
Aug. 13 Aug.6 1926 1925 


NORTHWEST— Aug. 14 Aug. 15 
—e. 18 Aug. 6 1926 1925 














Minneapolis ...194,657 230,801 240,036 200,059 Minneapolis ...... 50 45 38 
St.- Paul -. sees 13,026 -11,907 11,498 12,072 i Ge os ée bate ss 51 62 55 
Duluth-Superior 17,820 17,870 15,185 21,610 Duluth-Superior .. 48 48 41 61 
Outside mills*..147,430 204,934 211,442 237,582 Outside mills* ... 47 61 53 57 
Totals ..372,933 465,512 478,161 471,323 Average ..... 45 50 48 it 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...129,049 129,880 150,951 86,233 Kansas City ..... 73 74 87 56 
Wichita .....0. 32,746 40,451 53,086 34,588 WEOMIOW 6.00 8 t08ens 52 64 85 52 
BalIMA oiccivives 36,783 35,576 35,400 20,708 7 GS ye ae 79 77 100 42 
St. Joseph . 88,253 24,399 45,965 26,920 is MEE 0.0 0-400 % 80 61 96 56 
CAE ccccescs 23,988 23,634 27,819 24,018 ME ‘aes as ¢ 0:4 0 64 88 86 101 88 
Outside millsf.. 226,894 211,905 322,405 212,840 Outside millst .... 65 60 89 58 
Totals . .487,663 465,845 635,626 405,307 Average ..... 69 66 90 58 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND alamo nll 
St. Louis ...... 30,600 28,800 40,000 31,100 Oe eee 47 63 48 
Outsidet . 55,700 48,900 62,000 47,600 ae Hh 56 71 55 
Toelede .cscecsow 46,600 45,600 50,700 40,500 ik 60:05 2880 92 90 106 84 
Outsidef . 35,536 44,908 36,184 by pod ae 77 60 64 66 
DRED 4c c  xkdss towees seeds Indianapolis ...... = “- ‘es 37 
Southeast ..... 94,295 101,690 112,730 123" 339 Southeast ........ 60 67 77 81 
Totals . 262,731 269,898 301,614 300,413 Average ..... 66 63 15 67 
PACIFIC coast— ACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 2,133 23, 1 26,480 19,176 4, Se eee 35 38 42 55 
eae 20, TER BOBST ssc ces 29,101 OS Sen ee 44 43 oe 49 
a 22,453 768 eaves 11,232 po eee 39 19 “ss 20 
Totals .... 65,314 53,162 26,480 59,509 Average ..... 40 32 42 34 
Buffalo ........ 197,185 186,500 192,336 188,168 no MOREE 83 78 81 79 
Chicago ....... 38,000 37,000 38,000 38,000 ere ere 95 92 95 95 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Pau! and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. [ouls, 
but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 16. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring first patent .......... $7.55@ 8.00 $8.05@ 8.15 §$....@.... $7.60@ 8.00 $8 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.25@ 7.60 7.60@ 7.75 a 7.30@ 7.60 7. 
Spring first clear ............ 6.50@ 6.95 6.40@ 6.50 «vMeere 6.60@ 7.10 6 
Hard winter short patent..... +t7.10@ 7.40 ere free 7.40@ 7.95 7.20@ 7.60 “é 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.30@ 6.90 ern Je 6.60@ 7.10 6.70@ 7.10 8. 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.75@ 6.25 so Qe 5.60@ 6.05 5.85@ 6.35 
Soft winter short patent..... tt6.60@ 7.20 — — 7.10@ 7.60 7 
Soft winter straight ........ 6.05@ 6.50 --@.. .-@. 6.30@ 6.70 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.75@ 5.95 cena iave a +f 5.85@ 6.25 vs 
Rye flour, white ............ +t4.90@ 5.10 4.85@ 5.15 wm ee res 5. 
mye Goer, Gar 2. .cceccisiss 4.00@ 4.25 3.75@ 4.15 a ry, fee 4. 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent ..$7.80@ 8.40 $8.40@ 8.60 Kansas ........ $7.65@ 8.00 $7.50@ 7.70 
Straight ........ 5.40@ 6.10 6.50@ 6.75 SEE “cv.vccves 8.00@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.25 
eS Se 5.50@ 6.20 er re Montana ....... 7.40@ 7.75 7.90@ 8.20 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft wi 


ttNew crop prices. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 19° Ibs, 
delivery. 
Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nash ville 
-10@ 8.30 $7.90@ 8.35 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.00@ 8.40 $9.00@ 9.20 $8.00@ 8.40 $8.50@ 9.00 
85@ 7.90 7.55@ 7.85 7.50@ 7.75 7.65@ 8.00 7.85@ 8.90 7.60@ 8.00 oe ee @ wae 
-75@ 6.80 7.10@ 7.40 ere err 7.15@ 7.40 7.50@ 7.75 a ES sear @ 
ve Daces 7.65@ 8.10 tt7.75@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.80 8.00@ 8.50 
00@ 8.10 7.00@ 7.35 tt7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.60 er. ae 7.10@ 7.50 a 
-00@ 7.10 «2++@.... tt6.75@ 7.00 cove DP scce 7.35@ 8.10 7.20@ 7.50 8.65@ 8.90 
See 6.25@ 6.50 *tt5.75@ 6.00 A 4 6.90 6.85@ 7.35 6.80@ 7.20 7.40@ 7.65 
rae rr Sete o6ne Dees occe@ scene 6.65@ 6.90 ooo @ ev 6.50@ 7.00 
75@ 5.85 5.75@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.75 5.85@ 6.10 tt5.60@ 5.75 @ ++@ «ose 
80@ 4.90 ft eUeks 4.10@ 4.35 4.75@ 5.00 tt4.85@ 4.90 @. ..@. 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto ++winnines 


Spring top patentf... arr - @8.90 ~~ --@9.25 Spring exports§ ........... 44 
Spring second patentf ....@8.40 ....@8.65 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.7 70 
Spring first clearf ... ....@7.30 «+ @7.65 Ontario exports§...38s 6d@39s 


nter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. §98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes- 
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NORTHWEST THRESHING 
GETS WELL UNDER WAY 


Wheat Cutting About Finished in Minnesota 
and South Dakota—Yields Should 
Average Well 


MrInNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Wheat cutting 
is about finished in Minnesota and South 
Dakota, and is well under way in North 
Dakota, although some late fields there 
may not be ready to harvest for several 
days. 

Threshing apparently is farther ad- 
yanced in South Dakota than in Minne- 
sota, as more complete reports are being 
received from there. To date, South Da- 
kota reports are encouraging. Center- 
ville reports yields of 22 to 29 bus per 
acre; Parker, wheat excellent; Redfield, 
harvest completed under perfect weather 
conditions—yield 20 to 27 bus, testing 
58 to 63 lbs; Rapid City, early wheat 
will go 25 bus per acre; Whitewood, 
yield 20 to 35 bus of good quality; Stur- 
gis, yield 15 bus, quality good; Hot 
Springs, yield all the way from 10 bus 
to 40; Gregory, wheat good quality, av- 
eraging 12 to 18 bus; Platte, quality and 
yield best in years; Philip, bulk of 
wheat of excellent quality, average yield 
15 to 20 bus, some fields 30 to 35; Hos- 
mer, yield about 18 bus of good quality. 

North Dakota reports a big crop of 
durum wheat, with little or no damage. 
Cutting general southern half of state. 
Williston reports no damage on early 
wheat, but test weight lowered a little 
by dry weather. Bismarck and Kulm 
report damage by rust, and light yields, 
while Richardson estimates yields of 10 
to 30 bus, of good color and 12 to 14 
per cent protein, and does not anticipate 
much damage to late wheat. 

Minnesota reports are very conflicting, 
but in the main yields should average 
well in comparison with other years. 
Several interior mills west of Minne- 
apolis report big yields of wheat testing 
12 to 14.5 per cent protein, while others 
say early returns are disappointing. 





COMMENTS ON CENTRAL STATES CROP 

Comments on growing grain from dif- 
ferent points are as follows: Bowling 
Green—Farmers threshing and cutting 
oats. Most of the wheat is going to 
market. Bremen—Field threshing all 
done but a few crops. Barn wheat will 
be stored for future use. Chillicothe— 
Wheat practically all threshed. Some 
oats spoiling in the shock. Corn looking 
good. Granville—Too frequent rains for 
wheat, 25 per cent too soft to grind. 
Corn doing fine. Large oats crop; too 
damp to thresh. Hay crop large, good 
quality. Ironton—Wheat average 18 bus 
per acre, test 50@60 lbs. Corn making 
up lost time. Lancaster—Field thresh- 
ing about over with. Mount Healthy— 
Expect a lull in movement of wheat 
from now until after seedings. Thresh- 
ing about completed. Very little wheat 
for the driers this season. Portsmouth— 
Corn growing fine. Wheat mostly 
threshed. Plenty of rain. Sandyville— 
Wheat running 9@17 bus per acre. 
Threshing delayed on account of heavy 
rains. ‘Tiffin—Raining gently. Wheat 
half threshed. Warsaw—Wheat yielding 
10@12 bus per acre. This territory will 
not produce one third as much as last 
year. Practically all threshed. 





EUROPEAN CROP CONDITIONS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The weather in 
central and northern Europe early last 
week was generally clear, but with local 
showers, while in the second half it was 
cooler, according to the United States 

partment of Agriculture. This clear 
weather should have favored harvesting, 
Which is now in full swing. 

In France it was colder all week, with 
more rain than elsewhere, hindering the 
harvest and- the ripening of the late 
grains. In the Balkans it was very warm 
and mostly clear. This probably had 
little effect on the wheat crop, of which 
the harvest is now about completed, but 
was unfavorable for corn, which was 
suffering from drouth. Private reports 
place the Roumanian wheat crop at 20 
per cent below that of last year, but of 
better quality. They estimate the Jugo- 
slav wheat crop 30 per cent below, and 
corn very low. For France they say that 
crop is only a little above last year’s. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The official report of conditions in 
Russia for the last 10 days in July is 
the same as for the preceding 10, and 
partly above average for winter cereals 
in most sections except North Caucasus, 
the middle Volga, and part of the Ural 
region, where it is apparently average or 
below. 

The condition of the spring cereals 
is materially below average in the North 
Caucasus, Volga, southern Ural, and 
western Siberia regions. There is some 
mention of below average conditions in 
some parts of the Ukraine, where pre- 
vious reports have been generally favor- 
able. Rain has caused some damage to 
the crops and has delayed harvesting 
somewhat in the Ukraine, North Cau- 
casus, and part of western Russia. The 
present outlook is for a wheat crop no 
larger than last year, and maybe smaller, 
rye possibly above last year, barley 
smaller, and oats and oil seeds larger. 





SPRING WHEAT QUALITY GOOD 

Fred H. Loomis, of the Loomis Lab- 
oratories, Grand Forks, N. D., writes: 
“It is too early to get a definite line 
on wheat in this territory, but early 
samples give an indication. Nearly all 
winter wheat samples have been quite 
low in protein. Fortunately, the last 
three weeks have been dry in most sec- 
tions and new spring wheat is much 
better in this respect. Most samples 
have been from North Dakota, western 
Minnesota and eastern Montana, and 
have run between 11 and 13 per cent. 

“There does not seem to be the extreme 
variation which characterized the last 
two spring wheat crops. We have tested 
only a few. samples which ran as high 
as 14 per cent, while from these same 
stations last year early samples ranged 
15 to 17. On the other hand, this year 
samples under 11 per cent are rare. 

“While no doubt there will be a lot 
of rusted wheat this year, nearly all the 
early samples have been of good test 
weight. Indications now are that spring 
wheat mills will have available plenty of 
wheat of good protein content and gen- 
eral quality, but there will not be ‘pro- 
tein to burn,’ as was the case last year.” 





CANADIAN YIELD FORECAST 
Toronto, Ont.—Based upon the pre- 
liminary estimates of fall wheat and fall 
rye, and upon the condition of other 
crops at the end of July, the following 
forecast has been released by the domin- 


ion bureau of statistics, last year’s final 
estimates being given in parentheses: 
wheat, 357,367,000 bus (409,811,000) ; 
oats, 419,810,000. (383,419,000); barley, 
86,455,000 (99,684,100); rye, 16,609,500 
(12,113,900); flaxseed, 3,870,400 (5,947,- 
700); buckwheat, 10,320,000 (9,932,300) ; 
mixed grains, 35,932,000 (34,559,000). In- 
dicated average yields per acre, the fig- 
ures for 1926 and for the 10-year period, 
1917-26, being in parentheses: wheat, 16 
bus (17.8, 15.3); oats, 31.5 (30.1, 30.9) ; 
barley, 25.1 (27.4, 25.4); rye, 22.4 (16.1, 
15.8) ; flaxseed, 8.1 (8.1, 7.8) ; buckwheat, 
21.7 (21.6, 22.3); mixed grains, 30.2 
(35.8, 35.2). This forecast is subject to 
changes due to any revision in the esti- 
mate of areas sown and to effects of the 
season between July 31 and harvest 
time. 





THRESHING NEARLY OVER IN INDIANA 

InpranaPouis, Inp.—Except for two 
days last week, the weather was too cool 
for corn and other warm weather crops. 
While some showers occurred at the be- 
ginning of the week in the central part 
of the state, the ground is dry and rain 
is needed, 

The bulk of the wheat crop is through 
the machine, with good results. Oats 
cutting is being finished in the northern 
part of the state, but little threshing has 
been done except in the southern part, 
where the crop generally is reported as 
below normal. 

Farmers in southern Indiana have be- 
gun plowing for next year’s wheat crop, 
with every indication, from preliminary 
activity, that the acreage will be at least 
double that of this year. 





GOOD CROPS IN GERMANY 

Hamsvurc, Germany. — In_ southern 
Germany the harvesting of the rye crop 
is finished, but in northern Germany cut- 
ting has only just ‘begun. The wheat 
harvest has also begun in many sections 
of the country, and is showing good re- 
sults in quality and quantity. This is a 
strong hampering factor to trade, as 
prices are steadily receding. The price 
of old crop rye flour shows a heavier de- 
cline than does new crop. 





OREGON HARVEST 
PortLaNnp, OreGon.—The wheat har- 
vest in this state is about 80 per cent 
completed. The estimated crop is 24,- 
245,000 bus, of which 24,300,000 are win- 

ter wheat and 2,945,000 spring. 








Self-Rising Flour Manual 


HE Victor Chemical Works, 343 

South Dearborn Street, Chicago, has 

issued a new edition of the “Manual 
of Self-Rising Flour.” The original one, 
published three years ago, was favorably 
received by the milling trade, and the 
demand for copies has continued until 
the Victor Chemical Works felt that a 
revised and enlarged edition was neces- 
sary. 

The new manual is a 40-page booklet, 
containing numerous illustrations in col- 
or. It has been distributed by the com- 
pany to millers throughout the country, 
and any miller not having one, or those 
desiring extra copies, can procure them 
by addressing Victor Chemical Works. 

The booklet was not prepared as an 
advertisement for Regent phosphate, 
which is manufactured by the company, 
but the material it contains was gotten 
up as a service to the milling industry, 
and is scientifically accurate. The man- 
ual is unexcelled for completeness of in- 
formation concerning self-rising flour and 


the phosphating of plain flour, going into 
all phases of these subjects from history 
to manufacture. To illustrate the scope 
of the work, the following main divisions 
are cited: 

The history of self-rising flour. 

Chemical leavening. 

Working out the formula. 

The manufacture of self-rising flour. 

The importance of accuracy. 

The keeping quality of self-rising flour. 

Pancake flour. 

Phosphating plain flour. 

Bolting phosphated flour and self- 
rising flour. . 

Labeling requirements. 

A few facts about phosphate. 

Soda. 

Salt. 

The Victor Chemical Works is to be 
commended for publishing such a valu- 
able booklet, containing so much useful 
information, and every miller ought to 
have a copy in his files. 








western Miller. 
of this issue. 


his greatest renown. 





THIS WEER’S COVER 


ISTORIC mills of Italy, Spain, the Holy Land and England furnished 

themes for several water colors done by Harry Fenn for The North- 
An early American tide mill appears on the cover 
Mr. Fenn’s field of artistic effort was wide, covering prac- 
tically everything save genre painting. He was most familiar with the 
handling of pastorals, although he had adeptness in treating scenes of more 
rugged and wilder mood. His, painting of “Niagara Falls” is perhaps 
his best known work. Mr. Fenn worked chiefly in wood engraving in his 
early career, but later took up water colors, in which effort he achieved 
He lived in New Jersey. 
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FINE WEATHER BENEFITS 
CANADIAN WHEAT CROP 


Winnirec, Man.—A week of good 
ripening weather has done much toward 
bringing crops to maturity, and pros- 
pects, on the whole, may be considered 
good. About two thirds of Saskatche- 
wan was touched by frost, and in some 
districts damage may have been consid- 
erable. Early reports were inclined to 
exaggerate the harm done, and since 
then there has been a tendency to min- 
imize it. Even if it should be finally de- 
termined that Saskatchewan sustained a 
25 per cent loss in the districts affected, 
it would still mean that the province 
would have a large crop. 

In Manitoba, rust has made progress, 
especially in the south. Both hard 
wheats and durums are affected. 

The splendid prospect in Alberta is 
unimpaired. The Canadian government 
estimate of 104,000,000 bus is believed al- 
together too low, the present prospect 
suggesting 150,000,000 to 175,000,000. 

Cutting of wheat has started in all 
three provinces, but it will not be gen- 
eral for two weeks and probably 25 per 
cent will not be ready for the binder 
before Sept. 1, even with the most fa- 
vorable weather. 





DENVER BAKERS STAGE PICNIC 

Denver, Coto.—The fourth annual pic- 
nic of the Denver Retail Bakers’ Club 
was held, Aug. 7, at the Denver Motor 
Club in the mountains 18 miles west of 
the city. About 200 bakers, allied trades- 
men and members of their families at- 
tended. 

The feature of the affair was a base- 
ball game between the bakers and the 
allied tradesmen. The former lost by a 
score of four to nine. 

The committees in charge of the picnic 
were: transportation, Jack Eisenhardt, 
of Eisenhardt’s Bakery, Karl Montrose, 
of J. K. Montrose & Son, Frank Van 
Dubur, of the Swain Flour Brokerage 
Co; refreshments, Lou Todhunter, of the 
Western Bakers’ Supply Co., Frank 
Hardin, of Hardin’s Bakery, and S. H. 
Swanson, of Swanson’s Bakery; grounds, 
Jack Eisenhardt, Glen Swain, of the 
Swain Flour Brokerage Co., and John 
Stocker, of Stocker’s Bakery; music and 
dancing, Frank Kessler, of the East Side 
Market, E. G. Kennebeck and Frank 
Thomas; tickets, Felix Roberts, of the 
Swain Flour Brokerage Co., James 
Holmes, of the Western Bakers’ Supply 
Co., and Paul Allenspach, of the Swiss 
Pastry Shop. 





NYE & JENKS CO. TO QUIT 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—It is currently re- 
ported that the Nye & Jenks Grain Co., 
Kansas City, will discontinue business as 
soon as its lease on the 2,000,000-bu 
Wabash elevator can be disposed of. The 
Hall-Baker Grain Co. and Norris Grain 
Co. are understood to be negotiating for 
the house. F. C. Blodgett, vice president 
and Kansas City manager for the Nye 
& Jenks Co., probably will make another 
connection here. 





ROUMANIAN CORN CROP 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The area sown to 
corn in Roumania in 1927 is now esti- 
mated at 10,478,000 acres, according to a 
cable to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This is a record acre- 
age. The present growing crop is suf- 
fering from drouth. 





SMALL CROP IN MARYLAND 

Totepo, On1o.—A flour and feed dis- 
tributor in Maryland writes that wheat 
is only half a crop in Maryland and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, and that it is more 
or less affected by smut. Quality of 
much of it is poor, but corn is making 
good progress. 








Wheat Flour—Receipts, Ship ts, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending Aug. 13, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 8 5 213 258 4 
Kansas City... 15 20 116 180 

Chicago ...... 216 280 120 209 ? ¥s 
New York .... 173 210 52 51 301 255 
Philadelphia . 43 47 45 40 83 93 
Baltimore .... 30 39 8 5 o® —é 
Boston ....... 23 16 2 27 
Milwaukee ... 71 36 9 3 


Dul.-Superior.. 136 162 161 205 114 252 
*Nashville .... ‘ e 38 48 


*Figures for 10 days ‘ending Aug. 11. ¥ 
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GERMAN MILL COMBINE 
FORMATION PLANNED 


Proposed Consolidation Would Embrace 65 
Per Cent of Total Milling Capacity 
of That Country 


Hamavure, Germany.—Negotiations are 
on foot for the formation of a large 
German wheat mill combine, which will 
probably absorb about 65 per cent of the 
total milling capacity. 

The combine will be known as _ the 
Deutsche Muhlenvereiniging A-G (Ger- 
man Millers’ Association, Ltd.), and it 
is understood that a group of banks will 
take up the shares. It is stated that the 
primary reason for the combine is to 
stop the importation of foreign flour into 
Germany by convincing German consum- 
ers that high grade flours of home manu- 
facture will meet their requirements just 
as well as imported ones. 

It is stated that no increase in the 
price of flour is contemplated by the com- 
bine, but, on the contrary, the cost of 
production is likely to be considerably 
reduced by judicious use of the total 
milling capacity. 


OHIO MILLERS’ MUTUAL TO 
HAVE GREATER RESOURCES 


Under reinsurance treaties shortly to 
become effective, resources of more than 
$4,500,000, and a net cash surplus of 
more than $2,000,000, will be placed be- 
hind Ohio Millers’ Mutual Insurance Co. 
policies. As reported in The Northwest- 
ern Miller last week, that company has 
become associated with the Central Man- 
ufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., of Van 
Wert, Ohio, and a number of other mu- 
tual companies under the same manage- 
ment. The company will continue to be 
operated strictly on a mutual basis. 

Under the new arrangement C. A. L. 
Purmort succeeds J. C. Adderly as 
president and director. 

An examination of the Ohio Millers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co., conducted under 
the auspices of the national convention of 
insurance commissioners and participated 
in by examiners of seven states, recently 
was concluded. It gave the company 
credit for assets of $433,924, and a sur- 
plus over and above all liabilities of 
$102,855. 

Cyrus S. Coup, of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, L. B. Mill- 
er, of the Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, and M. L. Alden, Kansas 
City, also resigned to make room for 
directors more closely associated with 
the central manufacturers. B. W. Marr, 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, H. 
R. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, 
Ohio, and L. A. Mennel, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, continue and hold over from 
the old board. 








ITALY TO HOLD NATIONAL 
WHEAT SHOW AT ROME 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Italy is to hold 
its first national wheat exhibition at 
Rome during the early part of October, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This exhibition has 
been promoted by the National Fascist 
Syndicate of Agriculturists, for the stat- 
ed purpose of stimulating and increasing 
the production of wheat throughout the 
country, pursuant to the policy of the 
national government. 

Every province of Italy will have ex- 
hibits pertaining to its particular terri- 
tory. Tablets, gold and silver medals, 
and certificates of commendation will be 
awarded the exhibitors in order of merit. 

According to recent figures, the 1926 
wheat crop aggregated 5,005,000 tons. 
The bumper crop of 1925 is said to have 
been the largest in recent years, it being 
some 6,554,800 tons. 





STUDIES ON FLAG SMUT OF WHEAT 

Many varieties of wheat well adapted 
to all districts in the United States 
where flag smut is known have been 
found immune or highly resistant to that 
disease, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Some of 
these are now being grown commercially 
in such areas. Flag smut, a destructive 


disease of wheat in Australia, was first 
discovered in the United States in 1918. 
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It is now known to occur in several coun- 
ties in Missouri near St. Louis, and in a 
few in both Kansas and Missouri in the 
vicinity of Kansas City. The fact that 
the disease occurs over so large an area 
and in widely separated localities prob- 
ably does not indicate a rapid spread, 
but rather that the disease had been 
present in this country for many years 
before it was discovered. 


W. P. SPARR, WOLVERTON 
FLOUR MILLS CO., IS DEAD 


Toronto, Ontr.—The milling trade of 
Ontario was shocked to learn on Aug. 11 
of the sudden death on that morning of 
William Peter Sparr, vice president of 
and sales manager for the Wolverton 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s,Ont. De- 
spite one or two recent attacks of illness, 
Mr. Sparr has been in fairly good health 
and carrying on his duties as usual up to 
a day or two before his death. An op- 
eration on Aug. 11 was unsuccessful, and 
death followed within a few hours. 

Mr. Sparr was born in Mildmay, and 
grew up in the town of Goderich, where 
he joined the staff of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., with which he 
was connected for a number of years. 
Eventually, Mr. Sparr was moved to the 
head office of this company in Toronto, 
where he had charge of sales and other 
important departments of the company’s 
business. About three years ago he joined 
the Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and 
for a time was engaged in the Toronto 
office of that company. Later he moved 
to St. Mary’s, where he became vice 
president and general sales manager. 
Mr. Sparr was extremely popular in the 
flour trade of Ontario, and his early 
death is greatly regretted. 








WANTS TO PROCEED WITH 
BAKING POWDER CASE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has asked the equity 
side of the supreme court of the District 
of Columbia to dismiss the petition of 
the Royal Baking Powder Co. for a 
preliminary injunction restraining the 
commission from proceeding with its case 
against the company. 

The original case was dismissed by the 
commission on March 23, 1926, but the 
order was set aside on a showing of 
counsel for the commission that he had 
new evidence. The commission declares 
that there is no justification for equity 
proceedings—none of the rights of the 
defendant being imperiled. C. W. Hunt, 
chairman of the commission, explains in 
an affidavit that the only question in- 
volved in the reopened case is the Roy- 
al’s use of the slogan: “Royal contains 
no alum, leaves no bitter taste.” Other 
alleged unfair methods, it is explained, 
were abandoned—and that was why the 
dismissal order was issued. 





KANSAS CITY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE WHEAT CONTESTS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—As a result of the 
Kansas wheat farmers’ contests spon- 
sored by the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce and carried on in conjunction 
with the Santa Fe and the Rock Island 
Wheat Special Trains, 33 champions have 
been selected to represent their respec- 
tive counties in the state contest to be 
held in Manhattan during farmers’ home 
week in February, when the state cham- 
pion will be selected. The awards were 
made on the basis of quality of wheat 
sample submitted, yield per acre and ex- 
cellence of production methods. 

Arthur R. Schlichau, New Haven, who 
is last year’s champion, accompanied 
both trains on this year’s tour, and at 
Hutchinson, during a ceremony held in his 
honor, he was crowned the “Kansas 
Wheat King.” 





INCREASE IN EXPORTS OF 
UNITED STATES FOODSTUFFS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The value of 
United States foodstuffs in export trade 
amounted to $853,000,000 during the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, an increase of 
13.9 per cent over the $749,000,000 of 
1926, according to the foodstuffs division 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, An outstanding feature was 


the gain in wheat, rye and rice ship- 
ments. 

Of this general total, grains and prin- 
cipal cereal products amounted to ap- 
proximately $402,000,000, or an increase 
of about 54 per cent over the 1926 total, 
$260,000,000. The gain was chiefly noted 
in wheat shipments, which were 147 per 
cent heavier than during 1925-26, fiscal 
year, the increased value alone being 133 
per cent. Wheat flour shipments 
jumped approximately 40 per cent in 
quantity and 30 per cent in value over 
1925-26, or from 9,542,000 bbls worth 
$69,633,000 to 13,385,000, valued at $90,- 
387,000. 

This trade gain was principally noted 
in heavier shipments to Europe, and was 
mainly due to the greater demand 
caused by the short grain crop harvested 
last season in eastern, central and south- 
ern Europe. A factor of compelling im- 
port was the large crop harvested in the 
United States, resulting in a greater sur- 
plus for export. 


SOUTHERN BAKERS’ SUPPLY 
CO. OPENS IN NASHVILLE 


NasHvit_e, Tenn.—The Southern Bak- 
ers’ Supply Co., dealer in equipment 
for bakers, has opened for business at 
160-162 Third Avenue North, Nashville. 
A. L. Anderson, formerly traveling 
salesman for bakery equipment, is man- 
ager of the new concern. The company 
will act as manufacturer, jobber and im- 
porter. 








PENNSYLVANIA HEALTH LAW 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—Pennsylvania bakers 
who operate restaurants in connection 
with their shops will have to comply with 
the edict of the state board of health 
which provides that all employees of 
places where food is served must under- 
go examinations at stated intervals by 
a physician. Dr. T. B. Appel, secretary 
of the health department, has ordered 

that the law be enforced to the limit. 





NEW TEXAS MILL 
The Consumers’ Milling Co., Perry- 
town, Texas, will construct a mill this 
season having a capacity of about 50 
bbls. M. Hollingsworth, Enid, Texas, is 
head of the company. 
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WISCONSIN MILL OBSERVES 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Cuicaco, Inut.— The Reitmann-Davis 
Mill Co., Galesville, Wis., recently cele- 
brated the sixtieth anniversary of the 
building of its mill by holding a day’s 
outing at Reception Park in that city. 
The mill originally was built in 1867 by 
Wilson Davis, who operated it for many 
years. It was equipped with what was 
then the latest machinery, but in 1894 
this was replaced with new, and in 1898 
the original mill was burned.. The com- 
pany was reorganized, several local busi- 
ness men and farmers becoming inter- 
ested in the mill, and the name wis 
changed to the Galesville Milling Co. 

Later this became the Davis Mill & 
Electric Co., and a few years ago the 
Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co, C. H. 
Crawford and H. D. Reitmann becoming 
financially interested in the company. 
Early this year Mr. Crawford retired, 
and the name was changed to the Reit- 






mann-Davis Mill Co. B. W. Davis is * 


president, E. L. Bartlett vice president, 
and H. D. Reitmann secretary-treasurcr. 
The latter also is manager of the coi- 
pany. Mr, Davis has been connecicd 
with this mill nearly all of his life. Ile 
traveled for some years and was mani- 
ager until 1923, when the Crawford- 
Reitmann Mill Co. took over the plant. 
He remained on the board of directors, 
however. H. D. Reitmann is a native of 
Minnesota, and was with the Red Wing 
Milling Co. until 1923, with the excep- 
tion of the war period, when he served 
in the aviation section. 

The company makes wheat flour, rye 
flour, buckwheat flour, self-rising whole 
wheat flour, mixed feeds, etc. It has 
established connections in many of the 
leading markets. 

A splendid program had been pre- 
pared for the day’s celebration. Over 
1,000 participated in the luncheon served 
by the mill, and in the afternoon nearly 
3,000 were present. Music was furnished 
by an orchestra, welcoming remarks were 
made by the mayor of Galesville, and 
there were addresses by the county 
agent, W. S. Comings, and A. J. Cramer, 
director of state cow testing associa- 
tions. Dancing, running races of all 
kinds with suitable prizes, and ball games 
also were included. 








Why the Country Grain Dealer Should Look for 
Smut in His Wheat Purchases 


The Chicago Office of Federal Grain 
Supervision, United States Department 
of Agriculture, recently issued a letter 
regarding smutty wheat. It reads as 
follows: 

“The early receipts of Illinois wheat 
of the 1927 crop indicate that a larger 
percentage than usual will grade smutty 
on arrival at terminal markets. Many 
times the country dealer is not aware of 
the presence of smut in his wheat, and 
is very much disappointed when his grain 
receives such a grade, with the resultant 
discount which he must take. This man- 
uscript is prepared with the hope that 
the country dealer will be better ac- 
quainted with the character of smut and 
will so be enabled to purchase smutty 
wheat from the farmer on the same basis 
as that op which he will have to dispose 
of it in the terminal market. 

“Smut is a fungous parasite. It is a 
small, colorless plant, which enters the 
seedling wheat plants just as they start 
to grow and remains there unseen until 
the head appears. At this state the in- 
fected grains of wheat are wholly de- 
stroyed and replaced by smut balls. 
These consist of masses of smut spores 
inclosed in a dark grayish colored case, 
and are usually slightly smaller than 
wheat kernels. 

“When the wheat is threshed, part of 
these smut balls are broken up and the 
smut spores are smeared on the grain. 
They are made most evident by the 
black discoloration on the brush end of 
the kernel. Each handling of the grain 
after threshing serves to break up more 
of these balls, and causes further dis- 
coloration and smearing of free smut 
spores on the grain. 

“The official grain standards for wheat 





provide, in part, that wheat which las 
an unmistakable odor of smut, or which 
contains spores, balls, or portions of balls 
in excess of a quantity equal to two 
balls of average size in 50 grams of 
wheat, shall be graded smutty. Fifty 
grams of wheat are approximately two 
ounces. It is on this basis that the fed- 
erally licensed grain inspector determines 
whether a lot of wheat shall be graded 
smutty or not. In order to be fair to 
the producer of smutty wheat, the coun- 
try dealer should make his purchases on 
the same basis. 

“The quantity of smut balls can only 
be ascertained by hand picking a small 
portion of the wheat to determine the 
exact number of balls present in each 
50 grams of wheat. The odor of smut 
can best be described as resembling that 
of decaying fish. While the odor pres- 
ent is frequently a matter of individual 
opinion, after the grain dealer has )e- 
come familiar with its characteristics he 
can readily distinguish it. 

“If only a small number of smut b ills 
are present in the threshed wheat |iicy 
can be almost entirely removed by the 
proper application of forced air in clean- 
ing, but wheat which is smeared \ ith 
smut must be treated with special proc- 
esses for scouring and washing. Such 
cleaning is made necessary by the fact 
that the odor of smut will carry through 
into the flour in milling, and the black 
smut spores cause the flour and bread to 
have a grayish appearance. The various 
processes by which smutty wheat '5 
cleaned are necessarily expensive, and 
for that reason the miller or terminal ¢le- 
vator operator will not take smutty 
wheat into his house unless an equitable 
discount is granted.” 
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MINNESOTA BAKERS NAME 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


MrinneaPouis, Minn.—At the annual 
convention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, held at the Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, last week, all officers and directors 
were re-elected. In addition, a second 
and third vice president were elected, 
and two were added to the board. Of- 
ficers are: William Glaser, St. Paul, 
president ; Joseph Hofer, Minneapolis, 
vice president; T. J. Malke, Winona, sec- 
ond vice president; William Willing, 
Mankato, third vice president; A. Tweel- 
ings, Minneapolis, treasurer; J. A. Jano- 
vec, Minneapolis, secretary; E. H. Brau- 
nig, St. Paul, financial secretary. Direc- 
tors include William B. Thomson, Minne- 
apolis, L, H. Day, Minneapolis, E. E. 
Bede, Pipestone, William Kewus, St. 
Paul, B. O'Donnell, Duluth, S. B. An- 
derson, Faribault, and Thomas S. Par- 
kin, Rochester. A complete report of 
the convention will appear in The North- 
western Miller and American Baker on 
Aug. 24. 





NEW SYSTEM BAKING 
PirrssurcH, Pa—Stockholders of the 
New System Baking Corporation will 
hold a meeting at Columbus, Ohio, on 
Aug. 22, to vote on a proposition to 
change the value of the shares of pre- 
ferred stock now outstanding by increas- 





ing the number thereof from 500 of the 
par value of $11 to 2,000 of the par 
value of $25 each. A resolution will also 
be voted to increase the authorized pre- 
ferred stock to 4,400 shares of the par 
value of $25 each, so that the authorized 
capital stock of the company shall con- 
sist of 4,400 shares of preferred stock of 
the par value of $25 each or an aggre- 
gate total of preferred stock of $110,000 
and 1,500 shares of common stock of no 
par value. 





PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL MERCHANTS 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—At the annual con- 
vention of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, composed of re- 
tail grocers and flour merchants, held at 
Lancaster, Pa., Frank G. Heisey, Leba- 
non, was elected president. Other of- 
ficers include S. J. Davis, H. J. Loeb, E. 
T. Messick and Clyde M. Galt, vice pres- 
idents; H. R. Knapp, treasurer; Wil- 
liam Smedley, secretary. The 1928 con- 
vention will be held in Oil City. 





RECORD MICHIGAN WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Totepo, Oxn1o.—A correspondent at 
Lansing, Mich., writes that that city has 
been buried under the biggest movement 
of wheat ever known in the state. Michi- 
gan farmers, he says, have sold not less 
than 5,000,000 bus new wheat in 10 days. 
So far, exporters have taken at least 
half of it at 8c over Chicago September, 
delivered, New York. 








The Flax Market Situation 
By H. S. Irwin 


Grain, Hay and Feed Market News Service United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


EMAND for flaxseed has continued 

on a broad scale this season, al- 

though prices of it and its prod- 
ucts, linseed oil and linseed meal, are 
materially lower than a year ago. The 
reduction in last year’s harvest of flax- 
seed has been fully offset by increased 
imports, and no material slackening in 
demand is indicated by current statis- 
tics. Stocks of linseed oil on July 1 
were unusually large, but about the same 
amount of oil has moved into domestic 
consuming channels during the three 
quarters, October-June, as for this pe- 
riod last year, while the output of linseed 
meal has been readily absorbed and hold- 
ings are seasonally small. Crushings of 
flaxseed for the season seem likely to be 
nearly as large as last season’s total, 
which approximated 40,000,000 tons. 
Should utilization continue nearly on this 
level through 1927-28, it would be much 
in excess of the domestic crop, which was 
forecast at 28,000,000 bus on Aug. ] 

Flaxseed crushings of nearly 9,000,000 
bus during April, May and June were 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. 
This figure is materially larger than the 
7,767,000 bus crushed in that quarter 
in 1926, but not so large as those for 
the same periods two and three years 
ago. Stocks of linseed oil, however, 
showed a full seasonal decline from their 
record figure of April 1, and this reduc- 
tion, coupled with heavy crushings, re- 
sulted in a movement of over 220,000,000 
lbs of oil into consuming channels in 
this country for the quarter, the heaviest 
Since such records were begun in 1919. 
Holdings of linseed oil on July 1 were 
still the largest on record for that date, 
equaling a little over two months’ sup- 
ply at rate of last quarter’s movement, 
compared with something less than two 
months on the same basis a year ago. 
Supplies of flaxseed in commercial 
Stocks and in crushers’ hands _ totaled 
nearly 5,000,000 bus, against about 4,- 

000 a year ago, with over 80 per 
cent of the increase due to larger pri- 
vate holdings. 

About 81,000,000 bus flaxseed were 
crushed during the nine months, October- 
June, compared with 30,000,000 a year 
ago and 83,000,000 for the same: period 
In 1924-25. Around 530,000,000 Ibs lin- 
seed were consumed in these three quar- 
ters, disregarding changes in nonreport- 

& holdings, against approximately 529,- 
000,000 Ibs for the same period last year 
and 551 two years ago. Domes- 
tic utilization has not fully reflected the 


crushings this season, since net exports 
of linseed are reported, the second time 
since 1919. In other years, substantial 
amounts of linseed oil have been import- 
ed in addition to the takings of flaxseed 
for crushing. 

Receipts of flaxseed at the principal 
domestic markets amount to nearly 17,- 
000,000 bus this season, largely from the 
1926 harvest of 19,459,000. This com- 
pares with 20,000,000 bus a year ago, 
when the crop was placed at 22,424,000, 
and nearly 31,000,000 two years back, 
largely out of the record production of 
31,547,000 bus. 


IMPORTS SHOW INCREASE 


About 21,600,000 bus flaxseed have 
been imported in the 10 months, Sep- 
tember-June, this season, compared with 
17,300,000 a year ago and only about 
10,000,000 two years ago, when the rec- 
ord crop of 1923 came nearer to meet- 
ing domestic needs. Takings of Cana- 
dian flaxseed of about 2,700,000 bus for 
these months showed an increase of 
around 600,000 over those of a year ago. 
The bulk of the increase is represented 
by Argentine flaxseed, which showed to- 
tal imports of about 18,675,000 bus for 
the 10 months, against nearly 15,325,000 
a year ago. 


FLAXSEED PRICES LOWER THIS YEAR 


Domestic flaxseed prices, Aug. 1, were 
about 30c under the level of a year ago, 
when the poor prospects for the 1926 
crop caused a midsummer gain and are 
lower than on that date in any year since 
1921. This season No. 1 seed at Minne- 
apolis has averaged close to $2.25 bu. 
Prices showed a temporary advance late 
in the spring, but when private reports 
indicated an increase of around 15 per 
cent in flax acreage, claiming that some 
had been sown on land intended for 
wheat or other grains, quotations sagged 
to about the earlier level. Even though 
the July official report showed a decrease 
of 5 per cent in place of the earlier claim 
of an increase in acreage, the market was 
not materially strengthened, possibly be- 
cause the excellent progress of the crop 
tended to offset the decrease in acreage. 


WORLD CROP REDUCED 


World prices are materially lower than 
a year ago. Although the world crop 
last season was about 9,000,000 bus un- 
der the 1925-26 harvest, Buenos Aires 
flaxseed for September shipment was 
quoted at about $1.71 bu at the end of 
the first week in August, a reduction 
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of around 12c from a year ago, and No. 
1 flaxseed at Winnipeg at $1.98%2 at the 
same time was approximately 13%ec 
cheaper than last year. Quotations in 
European markets are considerably low- 
er than a year ago, but part of the dif- 
ference there may reflect the decline in 
ocean freights from the higher levels pre- 
vailing in the latter part of 1926, while 
the wide margin in United States mar- 
kets may be attributed in part to the 
more favorable domestic harvest pros- 
pects this year. 

Differences in carry-overs and in time 
of harvest may largely explain the situa- 
tion. The Argentine carry-over from the 
75,000,000-bu crop of 1925-26 is estimated 
by private agencies at around 6,000,000 
bus, an unusually large figure, while the 
considerable increase in shipments of 
flaxseed from India from a crop only 
slightly larger than for the previous 
year may also reflect some increase in 
carry-over there, although definite figures 
are not available. Trade reports through 
1925-26 claimed that Indian dealers were 
dissatisfied with the lower level of prices 
caused by the record Argentine crop, and 
were not selling freely. Canadian sup- 
plies of 2,600,000 bus on Aug. 1, 1926, 
were over 1,000,000 larger than a year 
previous. 

In addition most of the reduction in 
the 1926-27 outturn occurred in the 
United States and Canada together, and 
the bulk of this shortage was made up 
by increased imports of Argentine flax- 
seed from the 1925-26 harvest. United 
States imports of such seed for the six 
months, August, 1926, to January, 1927, 
exceeded the takings for the same period 
in 1925-26 by about 3,700,000 bus. So 
far as the cutoff between seasons is con- 
cerned, this has practically the same sta- 
tistical effect as if the quantity had been 
retained as an additional carry-over in 
Argentina, since it increased the demand 
for the flaxseed which was considered as 
a part of the 1925-26 seasons’ supply, 
and caused a reduced inquiry from the 
United States for the 1926-27 supply in 
that country. Shipments from the 1926- 
27 harvest to the United States during 
the first seven months of 1927 were only 
about 1,600,000 bus larger than for the 
same months in 1926. 

Supplies of seed on Aug. 1 appear 
about the same as a year ago, with a 
little less in Argentina and Canada and 
possibly a little more on hand in the 
United States. The Argentine export- 
able surplus was officially reported at 
22,000,000 bus on July 12, compared with 
25,500,000 about that time in 1926, and 
exports for the rest of the month totaled 
about 3,750,000 in each year. Trade re- 
ports, however, suggest that the carry- 
over from the 1925-26 season was about 
2,500,000 bus larger than the official esti- 
mate, which was smaller than tne lowest 
figure given for commercial stocks of 
seed there at any time toward the close 
of the season. Should their view be cor- 
rect, it would indicate that the supply 
there may be close to last year’s figure. 
Around 500,000 bus less are shown in 
commercial channels in Canada than at 
this time a year ago, but July 1 figures 
in the United States suggest slightly 
larger holdings in this country, while the 
increased shipments from India this sea- 
son point to somewhat larger reserves. 

Stocks have become relatively small, 
however, and markets are governed 
largely by crop developments. These 
are still uncertain, particularly since the 
situation will be influenced largely by 
the Argentine crop. Flax has made ex- 
cellent progress in the United States and 
Canada after its less favorable start, 
but the crop is late in both countries and 
is still exposed to damage. In Argentina, 
drouth earlier in the season hindered 
seeding, and may have caused a reduc- 
tion in the acreage, although some trade 
advices claim that this may be small. 
Definite information upon acreage will 
not be available till the official report 
is released on Aug. 17. The monsoon in 
India is reported generally favorable for 
flax sowings there. 





COWGILL FLOUR MILLS, INC. 

The Cowgill & Hill Milling Co., Car- 
thage, Mo., has changed its corporate 
name to the Cowgill Flour Mills, Inc. 
The old company was organized in 1875, 
and incorporated in 1888. The manage- 
ment will remain unchanged. 
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HARRISBURG MEETING 
PLANNED BY MILLERS 


Fiftieth Annual Convention of Pennsylvania 
Millers’ State Association Will Be 
Held Sept. 21-23 


The Hon. John S. Fisher, governor of 
Pennsylvania, will welcome delegates to 
the fiftieth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association 
at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Sept. 21-23. H. V. White will respond. 
Committees will then be appointed, after 
which motion pictures will be presented 
under the auspices of the department of 
internal affairs of Pennsylvania and the 
department of state police. 

H. C. W. Patterson, president, will 
deliver an address on Sept. 22. B. F. 
Isenberg, secretary, will make his report, 
as will E. J. Eshelman, treasurer. The 
standing committee reports will then be 
heard. A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, will give 
an address on the activities of that or- 
ganization. 

In the afternoon E. K. Hibshman, of 
Pennsylvania State College, will speak 
on the “Early Agricultural History of 
Pennsylvania.” A round table talk, with 
only active millers participating, will 
follow. 

Further committee reports will be 
made in the morning of Sept. 23. A 
New York entomologist will then speak 
on “Recent Developments in Flour Mill 
Fumigation.” Round table discussion 
will follow. 

Features of entertainment planned in- 
clude golf, tennis, bridge and luncheon 
at the country club, sponsored ‘by the 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Har- 
risburg. At a banquet on Sept. 22 Dr. 
B. F. Battin, resident vice president of 
the National Surety Co., New York, will 
give an address on “Fighting Financial 
Fraud.” 





NEW RECORD ACHIEVED IN 
WORLD WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In the 12 months 
ended July 31, world shipments of wheat 
for the first time have exceeded 800,000,- 
000 bus as a yearly figure, the United 
States Department of Commerce is ad- 
vised. Of this amount about 678,000,000 
bus were shipped to Europe and 131,- 
000,000 to non-European countries, ac- 
counting for a total of 809,000,000. 

An interesting feature was the heavy 
importation of wheat to continental 
Europe, clearly reflecting the short 
wheat and rye crops a year ago. The 
United Kingdom received about 240,000,- 
000 bus wheat and flour in terms of 
wheat, while some 437,000,000 arrived at 
continental ports. This compares with an 
import during 1925-26 of 214,000,000 bus 
into the United Kingdom and but 313,- 
000,000 to the Continent, a total of only 
527,000,000. European wheat and flour 
imports were about 150,000,000 bus in 
excess of a year ago. The United King- 
dom took about 45 per cent of the orders 
cargoes, and the Continent the remaining 
55 per cent. Last year these cargoes 
were split about evenly between the Con- 
tinent and the United Kingdom. 





TWO JAPANESE BAKERS ARE 
VISITING UNITED STATES 


K. Mizutani, owner of the Maruki-Go 
Baking Co., Osaka, Japan, and his son, 
who is sales manager for the company, 
are in the United States and will attend 
the annual convention of the American 
Bakers Association at Chicago, Sept. 26- 
29. Another son, who remained at home, 
is production manager of the Maruki-Go 
Baking Co., and a graduate of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking. Henry Stude, 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, has asked American companies 
to afford every facility for the Japanese 
bakers to inspect their plants. 





COLORADO MILL INCORPORATED 

Denver, Coro.—The Yampa Valley 
Milling & Elevator Co., Steamboat 
Springs, which has its headquarters in 
this city, has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion. The company is capitalized at 


$50,000, and the incorporators are O. B. 
Haley, L. H. Drath and B. M. Webster. 





















Tie Northwestern Miller’s Business Manager Writes Feelingly of 
His Recent Wanderings in England 


Lonpvon, July 28, 1927. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 

Gentlemen: When writing my address 
at the head of this letter as just “Lon- 
don,” it brings to mind my first ac- 
quaintance with our former European 
manager, K. Kingsland Smith, whose 
acquaintance I made 28 years ago when 
I first got my name on the payroll of 
The Northwestern Miller. He was on a 
visit to the United States on behalf of 
the exporting millers of the American 
Continent. It was a hot day, but he 
wore a silk hat, frock coat, winged col- 
lar, and ascot tie, and I heard him in- 
troducing himself to a miller over the 
long distance telephone as follows: 

“Are you there? Well, this is K. 
Kingsland Smith of London!” Pause— 
“Oh, damn it, man, there is only one 
London !” 

Driving into London after a 10-day 
trip through the southwest of England 
with the Raikeses, it seeped through my 
English brain that old Kingy Smith was 
right. There is only one London! It 
took 28 years for me to tumble to that 
fact. Give me time, and I get every- 
thing. It is certainly a fine town, mel- 
lowed with age like an old wine. The 
Houses of Parliament, with Big Ben and 
its rich clock chimes, reminded me of the 
time when my father burdened himself 
with my skinny presence on a trip to 
London, nearly 50 years ago, but that’s 
another story. One more whisky and 
soda and I'll burst into tears. 

Then Whitehall, past the Cenotaph 
erected to memory of “The Fallen” in 
the World War. As you drive past, you 
bare your head, as do all others, whether 
on foot, on a bus, or in a taxi. While 
passing I could not give my name if 
asked for it. A lump in my throat pre- 
vented speech. When any one thinks 
of starting another war, he should spend 
a day opposite the Cenotaph. 

On to old Trafalgar Square where, 
when a boy, some 42 years ago, a gentle- 
man, gorgeously uniformed, flattered me 
by saying that I’'d make an excellent 
soldier. The joke was on the army, as 
I joined up. That’s one time the British 
army lost. Let it go at that; they can’t 
expect to win every time. Then to our 
haven of rest, the hotel. Fine old place, 
London. One’s life is not complete with- 
out a visit. All Americans admit that, 
but real English life is in the country. 
London is a nice place to visit. 

On our motor trip we passed one pan- 
orama of beauty after another as we 
swept through the counties, reaching our 
objective, the lovely little fishing village 
of Looe, in Cornwall, where we put in 
a week mackerel fishing. Our old boat- 
man was over 70 years of age, and still 
going strong. He had seven sons in the 
war. Ask him what he did in the war, 
and he answers, “Nothing!’—and means 
it. He doesn’t: seem to realize that he 
and Mrs. Pearn gave seven sons to the 
British navy. By the way, the boatman’s 
name was also Pearn. One of the sons 
told me that he had a pretty soft job 
on a mine sweeping craft all through 
the war. Wonder what he’d call a hard 
job, the slacker! 

During the trip Mrs. Raikes drove the 
car, and we two young fellows occupied 
the back seat and told her how to drive. 
Women are unappreciative when sound 
advice is offered. As usual it rained; 
not all the time, it let up once, just long 
enough for us two fat ones to scramble 
out of the car and put down the top, 
but by the time we got back again, and 
before regaining our breath, it started 
again, so up went the top. I now know 
why so many women over here drive. 
They merely keep their old men to buy 
cars and put the tops up and down. I 
can do it—blindfolded, one hand tied 
behind my back, and balancing a billiard 
cue on the chin. I mean put up the top, 
not buy the car, as you need one hand 
in the ket to do that. 

I wish I could show you all the snap- 
shots of the lovely old inns we stopped 
at to take on gasoline. I’m inclosing 


one of the Bear Hotel at Devizes. You 
will note our genial “top raiser” Raikes 
and my missis in the foreground. This 
hostelry was built in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. The late King Edward, when 
he was Prince of Wales, stopped here 
in 1893, and we made it in 1927. A 
proud record for the hotel, to say the 
least. I must not fail to tell you, how- 
ever, that Thomas Lawrence, referred to 
in records as “Senior,” was one time 
its landlord. He was the father of the 
famous artist, Thomas Lawrence, who 
afterward became president of the Royal 
Academy. Also that the senior Law- 
rence was father of 16 children, 12 of 
whom died in infancy. No need to shed 
tears over this fact, as it happened about 
150 years ago, and they would all be 
dead by now anyway, and the prema- 
turely deceased dozen were spared mak- 
ing out income tax returns and serving 
on the jury; so their dying so early was 
not as bad as it sounds, 

If I were of a boastful nature, I’d 
mention that we occupied the room at 
the York House Hotel, Bath, in which 
Queen Victoria lived and slept a few 
years ago. I shall not do so, for fear of 
ruffling your democratic tempers. As a 
matter of fact, the average decent Amer- 
ican is no more democratic than his 
British cousin. “It’s a horse apiece,” as 
far as my observation goes. They both 
have the same ideals and tastes. The 
Britisher as a background has age, which 
we have not at present, but we will be 
able to live that down as time goes on. 

While on this memorable trip we vis- 
ited some of Raikes’s friends. He was 
born in Wiltshire. I always suspected 
he was born somewhere, notwithstand- 
ing the fact there are nice families in 
the county. If I were sure you'd read 
this in private I’d tell you more. 

If any of you have been to Chester, 
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“Nick” Near Tears in London 


months’ trip. Thought I’d give you this 
information so that if any one wants him 
he can be found on the Chester Wall, 
looking for the Miller of Dee. 

Saturday we sail from Liverpool on 
the Celtic. Don’t care what I paid for 
the ticket last March, as that has long 
since been charged off to Profit and Loss. 
I figure it as a nice nine days of free 
board and room. Let the ship roll. The 
more she pitches the more room there is 
in every part of the ship, except cabins, 
and we have but one, and are not inter- 
ested in the others. The White Star Line 
officials have always been nice to west- 
erners, so I anticipate a good time to 
top off the trip. 

I’d rather you didn’t send a band to 
meet me at the dock in New York, as 
I’m always rattled when going through 
the customs inspection, and music adds 
to the humiliation of explaining that cer- 
tain bundles in suit cases contain only 
soiled linen, which the gentleman in uni- 
form disbelieves, as he squeezes each and 
every piece to ascertain its texture and 
quality. Evidently the United States 
government likes its citizens to wear nice 
underwear, or does it search for some- 
thing else? 

Cheerio, 
W. C. Nicnots. 


MONTHLY MEETING IS HELD 
BY NEW YORK FLOUR CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—The regular month- 
ly meeting of the New York Flour Club 
was held on Aug. 9 in the rooms of the 
New York Produce Exchange Luncheon 
Club, with Edward F. Siney presiding. 
Maxwell Kulla was elected to member- 
ship, and the report of the treasurer 
showed that about $200 had been spent 
in connection with the annual outing held 
last month. 

Following the regular routine business 
there was a discussion on the question, 
“Can the outlet for flour be enlarged by 
the greater use of better grades?” The 
fact was brought out that a recent survey 
of the situation showed that the reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent in the consumption 
of flour was due chiefly to the greater 
prosperity of the people, who are now 
more inclined to buy sugars, fats, etc. 

The National Federated Flour Clubs, 
it was stated, had made a request for in- 
formation as to the amount of flour 
handled by members of each club in ihe 
various cities. A committee, composed 
of B. H. Wunder, W. P. Tanner and 
Samuel Knighton, was appointed to 
gather such statistics as were availa)le, 
and present them at the next meeting. 








The Northeast: A Banner Market for Feeds 


By H. S. Irwin 


Of the Grain, Hay and Feed Market News Service, of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


EOPLE don’t eat feeds, but the im- 

portance of the great northeastern 

market for feeds is caused directly 
by the density of population in that ter- 
ritory. The millions of people living 
there, largely crowded into cities and 
manufacturing towns, have to be fed. To 
supply part of their daily needs consid- 
erably more dairy cows, poultry, and 
other animals are kept near by than the 
farms there can support profitably, so 




















you have fallen for the walk around the 
top of the wall which surrounds the city 
of tourists’ souvenirs. Despite my suf- 
fering from a quarter crack in my off 
hind foot, I made the trip, which was 
reputed by natives to be but one and 
three quarters miles in circumference. 
All a put up job to keep American 
tourists off the streets. It’s four miles, 
if an inch. I’ve not entirely recovered, 
although I saw afterward a farrier who 
had a shingle on his door reading 
“Chiropodist.”. Why do people make 
such misstatements? During the trip, on 
top of the alleged wall, my misery was 
pleasantly tempered by meeting G. W. 
Everett (but known to his friends as 
Guy), one of the former principals of 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, 
Waseca, Minn. He was accompanied by 
his wife and daughter. I asked how he 
got there, and he replied that he’d walked 
up the steps same as the rest of the wall 
wanderers. During saner moments I 
learned that they were on a several 


large quantities of feed must be brought 
in from other areas. Corn and oats from 
the Central West, wheat feeds from the 
Northwest, the Southwest, and Canada, 
gluten feed and hominy feed from corn 
from the corn belt, cottonseed meal from 
the South, and linseed meal crushed 
from Argentine flaxseed, all move in 
substantial amounts to help feed the ani- 
mals of the Northeast. 

Over one fourth of all the people of 
the United States live in 4 per cent of 
its area, represented by the six states 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl\ ania, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. Their daily requirements at- 
tract food by the trainload from many 
sections of the United States and of 
the world, but certain foods are ad- 
vantageously produced close by. Accord- 
ingly, 12 per cent of the dairy cows and 
nearly 10 per cent of the chickens in 
the United States are concentrated in 
that 4 per cent of its area along with 
about 6 per cent of the horses on farms. 


These animals require considerably more 
feed. than the relatively: unproductive 
soil there can produce to advantage, 
particularly since the competition for the 
ground for pleasure purposes and for 
truck gardening in many localities tends 
to reduce the amount available for feed 
production. Where farmers in the Cen- 
tral West plan to grow all their feed ex- 
cept a small amount of high protein con- 
centrates, many of those in the Northeast 
expect to buy the bulk of their grains 
and other concentrates year in and year 
out. 

Large quantities of feed are purchased 
yearly by this territory, although just 
how much is not known, especially since 
many mixed and proprietary feeds are 
used. Studies of a large number of 
dairy farms in south central New York 
show that only about 15 per cent of the 
grain and other concentrates fed to 
horses and cattle there was produced 
on the farm. The other 85 per cent was 
purchased, averaging a little over $1,300 
per farm in 1923-24 and representing 35 
per cent of the farm expenses, by far 
the largest single item. Many poultry 
farms produce even a smaller proportion 
of their own feed than did these dairy 
farms. New York conditions are prob- 
ably roughly typical of the area, since 
reports indicate that New England 
farmers buy a larger proportion of their 
feed than do New York farmers, but 
that Pennsylvania farmers grow a little 
more of their own requirements than is 
the case in New York. Of course there 
is a wide variation from section to sec- 
tion within this territory, depending up- 
on the type of farming which is com- 
mon. Poultry farmers in Long Island 
buy practically all of their feed, but 
some farmers in grain producing sec- 
tions of western New York and in some 
parts of Pennsylvania probably buy only 
limited amounts. 

Out of a total of 8,080.000 Ibs grains 
and other concentrates fed to horses and 
cattle on 121 dairy farms in south cen- 
tral New York, less than 1,300,000 lbs 
were grown on the farms. The grains 
grown consisted of corn and oats, to- 
gether with smaller quantities of barley; 
wheat and buckwheat, with still less of 
various grain mixtures, such as oats and 
barley sown together. These farmers 
bought nearly twice as much corn 4s 
they raised, not counting that used for 
silage, and purchased nearly as many 
oats, mostly ground, as they grow 0M 
their farms. 

Feeds are comparatively expensive in 
the Northeast, as is to be expected. As 
long as substantial amounts of feeds 
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Mill and Elevator of the International Milling Co., Just Completed, at Buffalo 


have to be drawn from other sections, 
the prices have to be higher than in sur- 
plus producing areas by at least the 
margin of freight rates and reasonable 
handling costs. Farm prices of corn in 
the states noted above averaged 98c bu 
on Dec. 1, 1926, against 58c in the prin- 
cipal corn belt states, and oats at 58c 
were almost proportionally as much 
higher than the 35c given for some sur- 
plus states. Bran and cottonseed meal 
are also quoted at much higher figures 
than in the areas which have an abun- 
dance of these feeds. But since freight 
rates mostly remain constant, and han- 


. dling costs are nearly so, the fluctuations 


here, even in wholesale prices, are rela- 
tively smaller than in surplus areas. 
This stability becomes more pronounced 
when the prices paid by farmers to re- 
tailers are considered rather than whole- 
sale quotations. 

But the prices of milk are also higher 
in the Northeast than in the Central 
West, while many of the eggs and chick- 
ens produced in this consuming area find 
a special market at remunerative prices, 
so that demand from the Northeast may 
be expected to remain broad. The num- 
ber of milk cows there has shown a 
slight decline in recent years, and some 
cities are becoming uneasy about the 
adequacy of their future milk supply. 
On the other hand, the number of poul- 
try in the territory has increased sharply 
since 1920. Aside from the usual sea- 
sonal fluctuations, demand for milk is 
quite stable and close at hand poultry 
products are likely to have a permanent 
market advantage. 


LOCAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


Naturally, the amount of feed taken 
by this section is influenced by the local 
crops of grain and hay. Homegrown 
grains constitute only a small propor- 
tion of the quantity fed, but short crops 
of roughage tend to increase the amount 
of concentrates required. In addition the 
ratio between the cost of feed to the 
farmer and the price received for milk 
and eggs is of decided importance to the 
dealer selling feed to this territory, since 
dairy and poultry farmers can vary 
their feeding practices materially in re- 
sponse to price. Given good prices for 
milk, and relatively cheap feeds, farm- 
ers tend to increase milk production 
through heavier feeding of concentrates. 
On the other hand, if the ratio between 
feed costs and milk prices is less fa- 
Vorable, the tendency is toward a de- 
Creased use of concentrates and a less- 
ened milk flow. 


CORN AN IMPORTANT FEED 


_For about 90 farms in south central 
New York, corn and corn products made 
up nearly one quarter of the feed pur- 
chased for cattle and horses in 1922-23 
and 1923-24. Corn meal averaged about 
8.5 per cent, and whole corn nearly % 
per cent, while gluten feed, about 13 per 
cent of the total feeds purchased, was 
the largest single item. Hominy feed 
constituted about 7% per cent. 





Wheat bran and middlings accounted 
for 6 per cent and 2 per cent, respec- 
tively, while linseed meal represented 
about 5. Cottonseed meal made up only 
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for #5 per cent, while ground oats rep- 
resented a little over 4 per cent. Wheat 
bran and middlings with about 10 and 
7.5 per cent, respectively, and wheat feed 
with 5.5 per cent, constituted about 22.5 
per cent of the total. Mixed feeds of 
many brands showed approximately 20 
per cent, while linseed meal and cotton- 
seed meal amounted to 2.5 and 1.3 per 
cent, respectively, and miscellaneous 
feeds, including beet pulp, buckwheat 
middlings, and brewers’ and distillers’ 
dried grains, made up nearly 3.5 per 
cent of the total. 


RETAILER IS IMPORTANT 


How do the feeds in this territory 
move to farmers? Again the best in- 
formation is available for New York. 
Most farmers buy at retail and in rela- 
tively small lots, according to studies 
made by Cornell University. A good 
share of the feed is bought on credit 
throughout the year, and credit sales are 
particularly large in the spring, when 
the rush of work strains the finances of 
many farmers. A few substantial ones 
buy in large lots and take delivery at 
the car door, but even the co-operative 
feed buying associations which were be- 
gun on the basis of cash sales and car 
door delivery have found it advantage- 
ous to add storage facilities and to ex- 
tend credit. Many, but not all, of the 
dealers grant discounts for cash pur- 
chases in large lots, but 18 out of 67 
stores make no allowance for cash nor 





Elevator and Mill Force of the International Milling Co., Buffalo: 


Left to Right, Front 


Row—A. I. Tschache, W. A. Lansker (general manager), L. E. (Dad) Smith (general mill- 


ing superintendent), Fred L. Roberts (elevating superintendent), 
E. B. Enger, J. J. Farrell, M. F. Vaughn, T. 


about 1 per cent of the total in 1922-23 
and 1923-24, but in the previous year 
this feed had represented over 3 per 
cent, and the reduced proportion in the 
latter two years may reflect in part the 
increased use of mixed feeds which 
doubtless contain some cottonseed meal. 
Mixed feeds amounted to about 55 per 
cent of the purchases. Beet pulp, brew- 
ers’ and distillers’ dried grains, and malt 
grains amounted to about % per cent 
each of the total purchases. The amounts 
fed to poultry are not available. Poul- 
try on these farms averaged a little over 
100 head, and were their requirements 
included the total might be changed to 
a slight degree. 

These percentages agree fairly well 
with the many replies of New York feed 
dealers to a questionnaire sent out by 
Cornell University covering the season of 
1923-24, particularly when it is consid- 
ered that the study given above covered 
only the feeding of cattle and horses 
in one area while the replies from deal- 
ers came from all sections of the state. 
These statements indicated that about 
one quarter of the tonnage of feed sales 
was made up of corn, cracked corn, and 
corn meal in nearly equal proportions. 
Gluten feed with about 8 per cent and 
hominy feed with nearly 4 per cent 
brought the total for corn products up 
to around 37.5 per cent of the total sales, 
Corn and oats ground together accounted 


Back Row—W. B. Wittig, 


J. Cheka, 


for car door delivery. Most dealers give 
no discounts for large purchases when 
the feed is bought on credit. 
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NEW BUFFALO MILL TO 
START GRINDING SOON 


Production at Plant of International Milling 
Co. Is Scheduled to Get Under 
Way Next Week 

Burrato, N. Y.—Production will begin 
next week in the new Buffalo mill of the 
International Milling Co. Some grinding 
has been done during the past few days 
to test the machinery. The mill, a large 
concrete structure, has a possible capacity 
of 5,000 bbls, but at first will operate at 
but 2,200. 

The elevator has a capacity of 1,600,- 
000 bus, and is equipped with two marine 
towers capable of unloading 50,000 bus 
hourly. One marine leg was placed in 
working order last week, and the first 
load of wheat was received. The eleva- 
tor can load Erie or Welland Canal boats 
at the rate of 30,000 bus per hour, and 
load cars through four grain spouts at 
the rate of 75,000 bus hourly. While 
these operations are going on the grain 
can be run from the elevator by its mod- 
ern conveyor system to the new mill 
alongside without interfering with the 
other operations named. The company 
will with this mill in operation have a 
total capacity of 22,000 bbls. 

The officers of the International Mill- 
ing Co. in charge here include John J. 
Kovarik, manager; W. A. Lansker, sales 
manager; F. L. Roberts, elevator super- 
intendent; L. E. Smith, general milling 
superintendent; Thomas J. Cheka, head 
miller. 





NEW CHICAGO COMPANY 
FORMED BY ROSENBAUMS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Chicago Elevator 
Properties, Inc., is a new corporation 
formed by the Rosenbaum interests to 
handle a number of elevators in Chicago 
that are controlled by them. The Rosen- 
baum Grain Corporation recently took 
over the former Armour elevators in 
Chicago, and these are included in the 
number that will be operated by the new 
company. 

The company will now own seven ele- 
vators and lease two others, giving it a 
total storage capacity of about 17,000,- 
000 bus. 





PACIFIC COAST BISCUIT CO. 
NET EARNINGS INCREASED 


Los AncGetes, Cat.—The Pacific Coast 
Biscuit Co.’s net earnings for the three 
months ended June 30, after all charges, 
including depreciation, but before federal 
income taxes, amounted to $127,770, 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
63c share on 120,000 shares of common 
stock. This compares with earnings of 
$121,221 for the second quarter of 1926. 
Net earnings in the second quarter of 
this year showed an increase of $21,165 
over the total of $106,605 in the first 
three months. 





Unloading the First Wheat from the International Milling Co.’ New Elevator at Buffalo 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour sales to date have been rather 
disappointing. According to reports, ap- 
parently some of the smaller mills were 
afraid they were not getting their share 
of the business, and have been naming 
abnormally low prices. This is a dis- 
turbing influence, of course, but the ma- 
jority of the more important companies 
are content to let this comparatively un- 
important business go by the board 
rather than sell at a loss. One interior 
miller summed up the situation by say- 
ing: “Eastern bakers can buy flour for 
less than we have to pay for the wheat.” 

Good Sales on Advance.—On the ad- 
vance, Aug. 8, caused by reported frosts 
in Canada, good sales were reported by 
spring wheat mills. Additional good 
bookings were reported by some on the 
following day through acceptances by 
buyers of offerings that were out. Dur- 
ing the next three days very little was 
done, but on Aug. 13 there was another 
little flurry in buying, so that the total 
business for the week ending on that 
date was fairly satisfactory. The cur- 
rent week has opened up rather quiet. 

Buyers are interested, but are slow to 
take hold. Millers want the business if 
they can get it at a profit, but not other- 
wise. Buyers for big eastern combina- 
tions profess to believe that current op- 
tions are on a reasonable basis, but they 
look for a decline in premiums on cash 
wheat later, when the spring wheat crop 
is moving in volume. In consequence, 
they are waiting in hope of still being 
able to contract at slightly lower levels. 

Demand for Clears.—Demand for 
clears is holding up remarkably well, and 
millers anticipate they will again this 
year sell close to patent basis. The big 
mills claim to be able to sell all the first 
clear they want to at present prices. 
There is also a steady export demand 
for second clear. The September pro- 
duction is already contracted for, to- 
gether with a fair percentage of the 
October output. No decline in second 
clear is looked for, particularly as long 
as red dog prices hold. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Aug. 16 Year ago 

ee RP $8.05 @8.15 $8.20@8.30 
Standard patent ..... 7.60@7.75 7.85@7.95 
Second patent ....... 7.40@7.50 7.60@7.80 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.70@6.80 7.10@7.20 
First clear, jute*..... 6.40@6.50 6.40@7.00 
Second clear, jute*... 4.50@4.90 4.00@5.00 
Whole wheat ........ 7.25 @7.35 .50@7.60 


7 
Graham, standard .... 6.65@6.85 6.60@6.80 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


Macaroni manufacturers who have been 
looking for lower levels on semolinas ex- 
press surprise over the recent strength- 
ening in prices. Quotations on top grades 
have advanced the equivalent of $1 bbl 
in the last week, while the spread be- 
tween the different grades has narrowed 
to %e lb. Strength in grain of course 
has been responsible for the advance, 

Under the circumstances, buying is 
confined to near-by requirements, al- 
though some have offered to contract 
against future needs at this time if they 
could do so at their own price. In 
order to meet buyers’ ideas as to value, 
however, durum would have to decline 
30@40c bu. : 

Even though the durum crop in the 
Northwest is large, a big percentage of 
it is not of the amber variety, and mill- 
ers doubt if prices on choice amber will 
decline very materially from the present 
basis. 

No. 2 semolina, made from old crop 
durum, is quoted at 4%@4%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard semolina, 
4%2@4%c; special grade, 4%@4%ec; No. 
3 semolina, 4%c. Some sales for new 


crop shipment are reported at 4@%c 
lb under old crop prices. 

In the week ending Aug. 13, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 465,- 
696 bbls durum products, compared with 
62,536, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation Aug. 16: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill, 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s C (one half), D, 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 7-13 ....... 460,800 194,657 42 
Previous week .. 460,800 230,801 50 
VORP GRO ccccces 529,200 240,036 45 
Two years ago... 522,000 252,796 48 
Three years ago. 564,600 232,263 41 
Four years ago.. 561,000 259,445 46 
Five years ago... 546,000 278,085 51 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 1,030 bbls last week, 560 
in the previous week, 2,884 a year ago, 
and 1,625 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 7-13 ....... 336,750 160,456 48 
Previous week .. 424,500 216,841 51 
Year ago ....... 423,690 222,940 53 
Two years ago... 427,890 249,654 58 
Three years ago. 426,690 239,702 56 
Four years ago.. 302,640 160,082 53 
Five years ago... 414,840 198,000 47 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
July 16. 71 72,550 222,412 233,863 1,613 820 
July 23. 73 73,450 213,952 219,130 5,986 eee 
July 30. 73 73,450 226,928 218,550 1,746 1,030 
Aug. 6 69 70,750 216,841 209,449 2,014 580 
Aug. 13 49 56,125 160,456 172,998 1,245 eee 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Aug. 13, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 

-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ...10,651 12,009 100 96 
St. Paul ...... 546 544 28 900 
Duluth-Sup. .. 856 974 Pre rs 
Outside ....... 10,380 11,596 133 89 


MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATOR SOLD 


Elevator D in southeast Minneapolis, 
owned by the Pioneer Grain Corporation, 
has been purchased by the Continental 
Grain Co., and the capacity will be in- 
creased to 650,000 bus. Of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co., H. A. Murphy is presi- 
dent, B. J. Dodge vice president, and 
A. B. Marcy secretary-treasurer. 


SPRING WHEAT MILLERS OPTIMISTIC 


Northwestern millers feel very much 
encouraged over the outlook for business. 
From reports sent in by their field rep- 
resentatives, and letters received direct 
from customers, they rather expect that 
this is going to be a spring wheat year. 
Preliminary tests show that the flour 
made from new spring wheat is high in 
quality. The letters referred to indicate 
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that the trade expects to use more spring 
wheat flour this coming year than for- 
merly, providing northwestern prices are 
anywhere near in line. 


PILLSBURY EMPLOYEES PICNIC 


The annual picnic of the office em- 
ployees of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
which was to have been held at Chisago 
City, Minn., on Aug. 16, was eg we 
until Aug. 17 on account of rain. Char- 
tered busses are to carry the bulk of the 
crowd, which will number over 500. An 
elaborate program of sport events was 
prepared in advance by John S. Pills- 
bury, acting as master of ceremonies. 
These included a kitten ball game be- 
tween the single and married men, and 
a similar one between the girls. Tennis 
matches, a horseshoe tournament and a 
bathing beauty contest were also sched- 
uled, with special games for the children. 
The Pillsbury band will give a concert 
in the afternoon, and in the evening dur- 
ing dinner. Dancing will follow. 


NOTES 


R. A. Chapman, Jr., of the Chapman 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor Aug. 15. 


M. F. Mulroy, manager of the Buffalo 
plant of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
is in Minneapolis this week, 


The firm name of the Virginia (Minn.) 
Hay & Grain Co. has been changed to 
the Virginia Flour & Feed Co. 


E, R. Welch, Minneapolis, is now the 
Twin City representative of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 


F. L. Griswold, of Springfield, Mass., 
visited the Eagle Roller Mill Co. head- 
quarters in New Ulm, Minn., last week. 


The Steinert Milling Co., Red Lake 
Falls, Minn., has improved its water- 
power by rebuilding the flume and mill 
race, 


George W. Merrillat, sales manager 
for the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., was in Minneapolis Aug. 15 
for a visit with his New York broker, 
M. Oberman. 


Joseph Zirnheld, president of the 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St, Louis, spent sev- 
eral days in Minneapolis last week. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Zirnheld, and 
from here they left for Cincinnati. 


C. S. Christensen, Jr., until recently 
with the Big Diamond Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has joined the sales force of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co.. New Ulm, Minn., 
as special representative in the North- 
west. 


The new bakery of the Regan Bros. 
Co., at Fargo, N. D., is to be placed in 
operation Aug. 28. A formal opening 
will probably be held at that time. The 
company’s Minneapolis plant has been 
entirely remodeled and enlarged. 


James Forrest, chief engineer of the 
milling machinery department of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, vis- 
ited in Minneapolis last week with the 
company’s local representative, C. A. 
Weaver. 


J. M. Sweeney, formerly of the Chi- 
cago office of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
has joined the office sales force of the 
Commander Milling Co., and will have 
charge of sales in Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Illinois. 


H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., is 
making an automobile trip with Mrs. 
Beecher and a party of friends through 
northern Minnesota and Canada. They 
will probably be gone another week or 
more. 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, on Aug. 15 
awarded a contract to the Hickok Con- 
struction Co. for a warehouse in con- 
nection with the Commander Mill at 
Montgomery, Minn. It will have a ca- 
pacity of 50,000 bbls, and will be used 
largely for aging flour before shipping. 


The office employees of the associated 
Sheffield mills in Minneapolis held their 
annual picnic, Aug. 13, at B. B. Shef- 
field’s summer home on the St. Croix 
River. There were about 150 present, 
some of whom took advantage of the 
occasion to do a little trout fishing in 
Mr. Sheffield’s private preserves. The 
outing was voted a big success. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills reported a slow flour demand 
last week. Business done was in small 
lots for prompt shipment. Some low 
offers were received, indicating that buy- 
ers were looking for a weaker market 
and lower prices. Mills have no clear 
to sell. Shipping directions have been 
pretty good, and old mill contracts are 
cleaned up fairly well. 

Durum buyers bought some car and 
small round lots last week for domestic 
account in the East, covering old crop 
requirements for prompt shipment. 
Some interest was reported in new crop 
flour, but mill quotations were consid- 
ered out of buyers’ reach. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as _re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BME BOR. vaincsvevsvicosees 17,820 48 
Previous week ............ 17,870 48 
WOOP BHO viscsvicdescasend 15,185 41 
Se PUREE GHG vse ceases 21,610 61 


Quotations, Aug. 18, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

1927 1926 
First patent ......... $7.70@7.95 $8.80@8.95 
Second patent ....... 7.45@7.70 8.35@38.80 
First clear, jute...... 6.35@6.60 7.45@7.60 
Second clear, jute.... 5.40@5.65 6.20@6.45 


CROP YEAR MOVEMENT 


The movement of grain at Duluth-Su- 
perior from Aug. 1, 1926, to July 31, 
1927, showed a large falling off from 
the year previous, due to the fighter crop 
in the Northwest. Total receipts of do- 
mestic grain were 83,334,318 bus, against 
130,201,433. Shipments were 86,981,207 
bus, against 119,616,808. Receipts: spring 
wheat, 23,249,502 bus; durum, 24,669,811; 


winter, 5,117,057; white, 70,206; corn, 
126,492; oats, 2,013,209; rye, 13,457,986; 
barley, 6,668,887; flaxseed, 7,961,168. 


The movement of Canadian grain in bond 
was light, aggregating 2,336,555 bus. 


NOTES 


B. F. Benson, of the Benson-Quinn 
Co., grain, Minneapolis, and Henry G. 
Garneau, a Chicago broker, were in Du- 
luth last week. 


July receipts of grain at Duluth-Su- 
perior were 4,698,447 bus, against 2,930,- 
332 the year previous; shipments, 5,860,- 
561, against 5,897,557. 

J. E. Patton, of the Patton-Kjose Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., was here last week 
and made application for membership in 
the Duluth Board of Trade. 


J. R. Morris, of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was in Duluth last 
week in connection with an application 
for membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade for his company. An office will 
be opened here, with Clarence Lee, of 
Minneapolis, formerly with the Quinn- 
Shepherdson Co., in charge. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Demand for old crop flour is more 
noticeable than usual, and most mills 
find it difficult to supply the quantity 
asked for. Quotations, Aug. 13: first 
patent $8.40 bbl, standard patent 58.30, 
first clear $6.25, and second clear 4.75. 

F. S. Smith, grain buyer, Sweetgrass, 
Mont., is increasing his grain storage 
capacity. 

NOTES 

N. A. Kjos, manager of the Imperial 
elevator, Nashua, Mont., has resigned to 
engage in farming, being succeeded by 
Theodore Will, who was manager of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Wolf Point, 
Mont. 

Watter F, Barry. 





THINKS MILLFEED WILL STAY UP 

Totepvo, On1to.—A Toledo miller is in- 
clined to the opinion that it is very 
doubtful whether there will be any 
break of consequence in millfeed prices; 
and that they are likely to continue high. 
In support of his contention he points 
out certain comparisons of millfeed de- 
livered, Baltimore, with other feeds at 
that market as follows: middlings $4 
ton, car lots, mixed feed $43, cracked 
corn $52, corn and oat chop $47, dairy 
feed $52, egg mash $56, scratch grain 
$55; corn $1.30, unbolted feed meal 51¢ 
and oats 6le. All feeds are high, and 
millfeeds by comparison are not out of 
line to look cheap. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The early bulge in the week’s prices 
did not seem to alarm the majority of 
buyers, and evidently they are still wait- 
ing for more complete returns from the 
Northwest before starting to restock 
actively. It is very likely, inasmuch as 
the first month of the new crop season 
already has passed with no large buying 
evident, and as stocks still seem to 
more ample than usual, that there will 
be no heavy rush of buying, even after 
the northwestern crop is accurately esti- 
mated. 

Baking Trade.—With the exception of 
two fairly large sales, this class of trade 
is contributing very little to current busi- 
ness. Other bakery sales that are being 
made are for small lots for immediate 
shipment. 

Jobbing Trade—The early advance in 
prices brought in a large number of bids 
at last week’s quotations, but little busi- 
ness was done on this basis. As a rule, 
distributor’s stocks are sufficient, but 
there are some cases of depleted stocks 
forcing the purchase of fill in lots, and 
this business constituted the greater part 
of the week’s sales. 

Export.—Mills report that export busi- 
ness is the dullest of the season. For- 
eign buyers do not seem to be interested 
at present prices, and with rates on 
flour and wheat as unequal as they are, 
the tendency is to export wheat in place 
of flour. The small business being done 
is practically all in established brands. 
Quotations, Aug. 13, basis bulk, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: export straight, $5.80@ 
5.95 bbl. 

Shipping Directions—Shipping direc- 
tions still are coming in slowly. Produc- 
tion last week represented 73 per cent of 
capacity. 

Flour Quotations.—Flour prices re- 
sponded unevenly to the wheat rise, with 
advances of 15@20c. Quotations, Aug. 
13, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.40@7.95 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.95@7.30; straight, 
$6.60@7.10; first clear, $5.60@6.05; sec- 
ond clear and low grade, $4.50@5.25. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
me: 1-18 45k e<5 348,600 226,894 65 
Previous week .. 348,600 211,905 60 
are 360,660 322,405 89 
Two years ago... 364,710 212,840 58 
Five-year average (same week).... 15 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 17 
KANSAS CITY 
Mee 2-18 ae, 175,500 129,049 13 
Previous week .. 175,500 129,880 74 
Year ago ....... 172,500 150,951 87 
Two years ago... 151,500 86,233 56 
Five-year average (same week).... 16 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 82 
WICHITA 
Aug. 7-13 ......, 62,400 32,746 52 
Previous week .. 62,400 40,451 64 
MOA? 860". cose 62,400 53,086 85 
Wo years ago... 65,700 34,588 52 
8ST. JOSEPH 
OMe. Icon 47,400 38,253 80 
Previous week .. 47,400 24,399 51 
at O60 ein sia's 47,400 45,965 96 
Wo years ago... 47,400 26,920 56 
SALINA 
ove. T-18 2.2... 46,200 36,733 79 
veoms week .. 46,200 35,576 17 
— ae 35,400 35,400 100 
Wo years ago... 46,200 20,708 42 
ATCHISON 
ae. Lb... Se 29,700 29,504 99 
r evious week . 29,700 29,146 97 
COP BBG Siew ees 29,700 31,619 106 


FHE-SOUTHWEST 
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OMAHA 
BM, TeED acécecce 27,300 23,988 88 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,634 86 
rere 27,300 27,819 101 
Two years ago... 27,300 24,018 88 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


My TOU. 00 a06 0.005 0200 cab eheceasesace 153 
POOTMIEE WOE. cccecescestcovcossentese 167 
WORE GD os ccicsosccecegedscbecnsdeasns 170 


Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business active, 21 fair and 29 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
27,344 bbls last week, 25,336 in the pre- 
vious week, 43,061 a year ago and 9,214 
two years ago. 


HURD ESTATE HALF A MILLION 


An appraisal of the estate of the late 
L. R. Hurd, of the Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, who died several weeks 
ago, estimates its worth at $500,000. It 
is believed that the actual value of the 
estate, considering the worth of a large 
amount of stock in the Red Star com- 
pany, is from 50 to 100 per cent greater 
than the legal appraisal. 

Virtually all of Mr. Hurd’s estate was 
accumulated after he went to Wichita 
and purchased an interest in the Red 
Star company, then a minor and ap- 
parently hopelessly unsuccessful milling 
venture. 

NOTES 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Commission 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is applying for 
a transfer of its Kansas City Board of 
Trade membership from Bernard Megat- 
tin to Everett Hardgrave, manager. 


V. R. Miller, president of the Nutrena 
Feed Mills, Inc., and his associates, have 
purchased the controlling interest in the 
Nutrena Feed Mills and are planning to 
increase its capital stock to $500,000, and 
to provide additional manufacturing fa- 
cilities. 

As the result of a contest in which 
more than 10,000 suggested names were 
considered, the United Stores Co., Abi- 
lene, Kansas, operating Piggly Wiggly 
system stores in Kansas, last week an- 
nounced selection of Pick o’ the Wheat 
as its private flour brand. 


“Nebraska’s new wheat crop promises 
to run lower in protein content than last 
year, but, like the Kansas crop, the glu- 
ten will probably be better,” reported 
H. H. Johnson, chief chemist of the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., who visited here last week. 

The larger of two elevators at Dalton, 
Kansas, owned by the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, was burned last week, 
and 10,000 bus wheat were destroyed. 
It is probable that the second and small- 
er elevator, which was untouched by the 
blaze, will be made to handle the grain 
for the rest of the season. 

H. M. Bainer, director of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, returned last week from an eight- 
day tour of the Kansas wheat belt made 
with the Rock Island wheat special train. 
During the trip 24 towns were visited, 
and an aggregate audience of 48,450 was 
lectured to on the control of smut and 
Hessian fly, and on the eradication of 
rye from wheat fields. This is the second 
of the wheat festival trains that Mr. 
Bainer has been on this summer. The 
earlier one, run by the Santa Fe, made 
23 stops and reached 55,250 interested 
listeners. 


SALINA 


While sales are reported satisfactory by 
Salina mills, they are still below normal 
for the season. A year ago the volume 
of new sales was greater than capacity. 
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The uncertainty that has featured the 
wheat market has made buyers conserva- 
tive. Exporters are not following the ad- 
vance. Quotations, Aug. 11, basis Kan- 
sas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, $7.40 
@7.80 bbl, 95 per cent, $7.10@7.30; 
straight, $7@7.10. 
* 


C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a vacation spent in Colo- 
rado, accompanied by his family. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business continued extremely 
quiet last week, with bookings averaging 
less than capacity and directions ex- 
tremely hard to get. Inability to get 
buyers to order out flour previously 
booked has cut operating time. The 
trade is constantly seeking price conces- 
sions, which most mills are unable to 
make. 

Foreign interest is at a low ebb, with 
the few cables received too low for con- 
sideration. A fairly good demand has 
developed among domestic buyers for 
clears and cut straights, however, and 
bookings from this source were unusual- 
ly heavy. Quotations, Aug. 12, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent $7.40 
@8 bbl; straight, $7@7.50; first clear, 
$5.90@6.05. 

NOTES 


R. V. MeVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., has returned from a short trip to 
Ohio and Indiana. 


W. A. Chain, general manager for the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is one 
of the finalists in the country club golf 
championship there. 

The Caldwell plant of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co. has been repaired and is 
again in operation after a shut down of 
nearly two weeks occasioned by tor- 
nadoes. 


WICHITA 


Business last week was lighter than 
for some time, due to the price advance. 
Bids. on new wheat flour are still out 
of line, being 25@50c under prices asked 
by the mills. Some complaint is current 
that out-of-town mills are selling at 
prices that would prove unprofitable if 
met locally. Shipping instructions have 
been exceedingly slow. Quotations, Aug. 
13, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City: hard 
wheat short patent, $8 bbl; straight 
grade, $7.50; clear grade, $6.75. 

- * 


David S. Jackman, treasurer of the 
Kansas Milling Co., is spending his va- 
cation with his family in Michigan. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Atchison and Leavenworth mills re- 
ported a very slow flour demand last 
week. Buyers refused to get excited over 
the sharp advance, and pulled complete- 
ly out of the market. Some larger buy- 
ers continue to bid for bargain lots for 
immediate shipment, and millers have 
been able to take on some of these on 
account of the very high feed market. 
However, as a whole, business is limited. 

Sales last week averaged around 50 
per cent of capacity, with an occasional 
mill booking capacity. There has been a 
slight curtailment of production, and a 
further decline is expected unless there 
is a decided improvement in shipping di- 
rections. Millers cannot explain the lack 
of directions, as they have plenty of or- 
ders booked at prices below present 
levels. 

Export bids are hopelessly out of line, 
and river mills have about reconciled 
themselves to the probability of there 
being very little export trade from this 
section this year. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 12, basis cotton 
98’s: hard wheat short patent $7.50@7.70 
bbl, straight grade $7.10@7.30, first clear 
$5.65@5.85; soft wheat short patent $7.30 
@7.50, straight grade $6.85@6.90, first 
clear $5.95@6.15. 

NOTES 


J. C. McFarland, of the Lipscomb 
Grain & Seed Co., Springfield, was an 
Atchison visitor last week. 

W. W. Blair, son of the late W. A. 
Blair, former president of the Blair Mill- 
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ing Co., is spending the summer calling 
on the trade with Blair mill representa- 
tives. 


M. A. Lehman, general superintendent 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was in 
Atchison last week conferring with the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad officials on 
switching privileges. 

J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., wires from Canada that the 
frost damage to wheat was greatly ex- 
aggerated. He is of the opinion that the 
crop will be larger than anticipated. 


OKLAHOMA 


Trade in Oklahoma is unsatisfactory. 
Sales last week ranged from 75 per cent 
to 85 per cent of capacity, while the mills’ 
average operation was about only 50 per 
cent. Demand for feeds continued good, 
due to the fact that mills are operating 
on short time and are building up no sur- 
plus. Prices, Aug. 12: hard wheat short 
patent flour, $7.70@7.90 bbl; short pat- 
ent, $7.90@8.10; standard patent, $7.20 
@7.40. 

NOTES 

Ollie Lewis, of the Ballinger (Texas) 

Bakery, died last week. 


The Fleischmann Co. has increased its 
capital stock in Oklahoma from $33,098 
to $40,596. 

A grain elevator with a capacity of 
about 10 carloads is being built at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, by the Central 
Feed & Seed Store. 


Corn growers will meet in Durant, 
Okla., Aug. 19, to form the Red River 
Valley Seed Corn Growers’ Association, 
a co-operative marketing organization. 


The Galveston Wharf Co. is consider- 
ing the enlargement of its elevator B 
from its present capacity of 2,050,000 
bus to 3,550,000. The company’s decision 
in the matter will be made when advices 
are received from the railroads as to the 
necessity or advisability of the expan- 
sion. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechan- 
ical College sent an “Alfalfa Special” 
into the northeastern section of the state 
last week. Seed samples, soil testing 
equipment and lime spreaders were in- 
cluded in the display. The object of the 
expedition was to increase the number 
of alfalfa fields in that section. 


New officers of the Oklahoma Crop 
Improvement Association, an organiza- 
tion of seed growers, are O. W. T. Hen- 
derson, Amorita, president; C. N. Nunn, 
Porter, vice president; L. W. Osborn, 
Stillwater, secretary. The object of the 
organization is the standardizing of seed 
and production of better quality. 





CORN INSPECTION 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Simplification of 
the inspection procedure applicable to 
shelled corn shipments from the infested 
districts this fall, is assured by an 
amendment to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture European corn 
borer quarantine, William M. Jardine 
has announced. This makes it possible 
to administer the regulations by substi- 
tuting for the separate examination of 
each car or sack of corn less expensive 
but equally efficient measures, namely, 
inspection of dealers’ premises at fre- 
quent intervals, dealers’ agreements to 
comply with the regulations, and regular 
inspection of corn in transit to see that 
dealers are complying with such agree- 
ments. Under the amended regulations, 
each dealer who desires to ship corn out 
of the infested areas will be required to 
shell the corn and to maintain equipment 
capable of cleaning it so as to eliminate 
cobs and debris; also to file a signed 
agreement not to ship corn to uninfested 
states until it has been shelled and care- 
fully cleaned. Inspections will be made 
from time to time to be sure that deal- 
ers are complying with these provisions. 





PITTSBURGH GOLF TOURNEY 

PirrssurcuH, Pa.—The “A. S. G. N.,” 
an organization of bakers and flour men 
of Pittsburgh who are devoted to golf, 
held a tournament at the Edgewood 
Country Club on July 24. August Dietz 
won first prize, net score 74; R. T. 
Hambleton, R. L. Simonson, J. C. Jor- 
dan and S. S. Watters divided second 
prize, net score 80; the third was won 
by Herman Koch, net score 82. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour demand generally was quiet last 
week, although some scattered domestic 
sales were reported. Practically all of 
this class of business, however, was to 
fill immediate requirements. Buyers are 
waiting to see what effect the further 
development of the Canadian crop may 
have on prices, and some mills stated 
last week that they did not expect to 
see buying open up actively for six 
weeks. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—A scattered de- 
mand from southern buyers was reported 
last week, but the volume of business 
done was not large. Buyers construe the 
market as being unfavorable for heavy 
buying, and purchases are confined to a 
current basis. Shipping instructions are 
comparatively light. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—It was difficult to 
close business in this class of flour last 
week. With some exceptions, buying is 
much below the usual volume for this 
season of the year. Reported price con- 
cessions were not conducive to the clos- 
ing of orders. 

Exports. — Some improvement, was 
noted in the trade to Latin America, and 
scattered sales to Europe were reported 
by some exporters. However, what is 
true of the domestic situation is also 
largely true of exports, importers await- 
ing developments in the Canadian crop 
before actively entering the market. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-Ib jutes, 
St. Louis, Aug. 13: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.50 bbl, straight $6.20@6.60, 
first clear $5.75@6.15; hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.50, straight $6.60@7, first 
clear $5.75@6.25; spring first patent 
$7.50@7.90, standard patent $7.20@7.50, 
first clear $6.50@7. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

AUG. TH1B ..ccccsecccevees 30,600 51 
Previous week .....+++++. 28,800 47 
Year AGO ...ccccccccsceces 40,000 63 
TWO years AGO ...sceeeees 31,100 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

AUG. TAS woccsccvcvesccce 55,700 64 
Previous week ......s++55 48,900 56 
WOOF AHO 2. ccccccssccesvece 62,000 71 
TWO years AGO ...secceees 47,600 55 


NOTES 

Prentiss S. Wilson, vice ee of 
the Hall Milling Co., is making a fort- 
night’s business trip through the South- 
east, 

P. Val Kolb, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Provident Chemical 
Works, has returned from a trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a vacation 
spent at the northern lakes. 

Leslie Lieber, head of the General Gro- 
cery Co., a consolidation of four smaller 
wholesale grocery firms in St. Louis, died 
last week, aged 52, following an opera- 
tion four weeks ago. 

The plant of the Peerless Cereal Mills, 
Woodstock, Ont., which has been pur- 
chased by the Ralston Purina Co., will 
ultimately be operated as a feed mill, 
raccording to an officer of the latter com- 
‘pany. Just when the plant will be put 
fim. operation is not known. 


* NEW ORLEANS 

; Domestic flour trade was inactive last 
week, both in the city and in the coun- 
try.. Conditions were about unchan 

in the foreign field, with little likelihood 








of improved business in the near future. 
Most bakers in the New Orleans trading 
territory held orders down to absolute 
necessities. 

As most exporters here declared that 
it was next to impossible to do business 
with Europe, it was suggested that the 
bulk of the 25,871 bags flour sent there 
during the past week originated in the in- 
terior. Manifests showed that Glasgow 
was the largest purchaser of the week, 
with 7,499 bags, followed by Belfast, with 
5,500. Other European ports figuring 
in the flour trade were Antwerp 1,600 
bags, Copenhagen 3,500, Liverpool 2,000, 
London 2,000, Oslo 1,800, Randers 1,150, 
Manchester 500, and Skive 200. Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, took 572 bags. Latin Amer- 
ica showed a normal interest. 

Flour prices, Aug. 11: 


r—— Winter—. 
f 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.95 $7.90 $9.85 
95 per cent ....... 8.50 7.25 8.20 
100 per cent ...... 8.30 7.30 8.70 
GER cccvccesvevecve 8.15 7.05 8.65 
First clear ....... eevee 6.85 7.65 
Second clear ...... 6.55 6.90 


Semolina, 4%c lb (new). 

A total of 28,978 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended Aug. 11, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Panama City, 950 bags; Havana, 200. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Bluefields, 305; 
Puerto Cortez, 85; Cienfuegos, 600; Vera 
Cruz, 200. 

Munson Line: Havana, 950; Matan- 
zas, 800; Cardenas, 770; Nuevitas, 500; 
Puerto Tarafa, 275; Caibarien, 400. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,300; San- 
tiago, 1,500; Kingston, 1,525; Puerto 
Barrios, 1,738; Colon, 1,200; Panama 
City, 50; Puerto Limon, 4,310; Esmer- 
aldas, 100; Punta Arenas, 60; Bocas del 
Toro, 160. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Aug. 11: 


Destination—* Destination— 


AGOPB. 0.000 000er 50 London ........ 2,000 
‘Aguadilla ...... 150 Manchester .... 5600 
Alexandria ..... 572 Matanzas ...... 1,370 
Antofagasta ... 612 Mayaguez ...... 160 
Antwerp ....... 1,600 Nicuesa ........ 50 
Belfast ........ 5,500 Nuevitas ....... 650 
Bluefields ...... 685 .Oslo ....-..e00- 1,300 
Bocas del Toro.. 160 Panama City ...1,200 
Cape Gracias .. Be BORGO wvctecvce 1,525 
Caibarien ...... 859 Progreso ....... 500 
Cardenas ....... 1,583 Puerto Barrios. .4,961 
Cartagena ..... 200 Puerto Cabezas.. 450 
COMBA cccccccecs 227 Puerto Castella. 60 
Cienfuegos ..... 650 Pto. Colombia. .4,280 
COMM .ncccccces 1,950 Puerto Cortez... 341 
Copenhagen ....3,500 Puerto Limon . .4,550 
Cristobal ....... 1,200 Puerto Tarafa.. 275 
DUBCR ....cceee 600 Punta Arenas .. 60 
Esmeraldas .... 100 Randers ....... 1,150 
Glasgow ....... 7,499 Sagua la Grande 610 
Havana .......- 8,272 San Juan ...... 380 
Kingston ....... 2,476 Santiago ....... 1,500 
La Guayra ..... 8,466 BEIVe .ccccedecs 200 
Liverpool ...... 2,000 Vera Cruz ..... 200 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 68,977 bus wheat shipped through 
this port as follows: to Antwerp, 68,000 
bus; Buenaventura, 667; Havana, 250; 
Caibarien, 60. 

While rains have delayed the receipt 
of rough rice in this market, no damage 
has been done and dealers predict that 
a short dry spell would bring it in large 
volume. Demand in the city and coun- 
try was fair, and the export call was 
about normal. The following figures 
were posted, Aug. 11, at the Board of 
Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Aug. 11......... 14,040 3,473 

Same period, 1926 ........ 30,405 6,052 
Sales— 

Season to Aug. 11 ........ 1,113 4,141 

Same period, 1926 ........ 4,870 11,066 


NOTES 


J. S. Waterman, Sr., is on a business 
visit through Louisiana, calling on job- 
bers. He recently completed a tour of 
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the flooded areas in southern Louisiana, 
and reported that business conditions are 
rapidly returning to normal. 


M. Schwartz, of Schwartz & Ferry, has 
returned from a business trip on the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast. 


Leon Salmen, of the Weil Baking Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. Salmen, is spending 
two months in Wisconsin. 


Leon Tujague, of the Tujague Food 
Products Co., is spending his vacation 
with his family at Pass Christian, Miss. 


William Turner, one of the oldest flour 
salesmen in New Orleans, has joined the 
— organization of the Orleans Flour 

0. 

J. E. Nuber, Porto Rican manager of 
J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., reports that 
bakers on the island are taking only 
small quantities of flour. 


H. W. Stein, sales manager for the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, 
was in New Orleans recently, where he 
visited John E. Koerner & Co. 


A transportation committee was se- 
lected by the New Orleans Flour Club 
at its meeting on Aug. 10, of which 
Philip H. Daniels is chairman, assisted 
by Milton Barrileau, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., and T. C. Mulqueeny, of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co. This marked the 
first regular meeting of the organization, 
which was formed in July. The club is 
scheduled to meet on the first Monday 
night of each month. 

R. A. Surrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Firmer quotations and strength in the 
grain markets seem to induce a better 
attitude among flour buyers toward the 
market, and slightly more cheerful re- 
ports are coming from mill representa- 
tives. Orders are largely for immediate 
needs, although some are for 30 or 60 
days. Buyers are taking only small 
quantities, adhering to their position of 
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keeping stocks small, although the ad- 
vance in cotton and the better outlook 
for business in the fall and winter are 
stimulating optimism, Plenty of loanable 
funds am low rates, as well as im- 
provement in other crops, are encourag- 
ing it, but the consumer is taking his 
needs slowly. 

Prices are 15@25c bbl higher. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 18, basis 98's, f.o.b., car lots, 
Memphis: spring wheat short patent 
$8.60@8.85 bbl, standard patent $8@8.35; 
hard winter short patent $7.40@7.65, 
standard patent $6.90@7.25; soft winter 
short patent $7.90@8.40, standard pat- 
ent $7@7.50; western soft patent $7.15 
@7.25, semihard patent $6.75, blended 95 
per cent $7.25. 

NOTES 

Frank Bensieck, for 30 years in the 
baking trade, but retired for several 
years, is dead at the age of 88. 

R. N. Neal, cottonseed meal broker 
and dealer, is recovering from injuries 
received in an auto accident. His young 
lady companion was killed. 

Gerorce WILLIAMsoN 





RESTRICTED WHEAT EXPORTS 
ARE PROLONGED BY ITALY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The restriction on 
the exportation of wheat from Italy has 
been prolonged for another year, from 
June 30, the United States Department 
of Commerce is advised. The restriction 
has been in effect from August, 1924, 
having been extended for periods of 
varying length from time to time. 





The value and the volume of the Unit- 
ed States foreign trade increased during 
1926 for the fourth consecutive year. 
Import trade in that year reached a 
value of $4,431,000,000, being 4.8 per 
cent greater than in 1925, and 42.4 per 
cent more than in 1922. 








American Production and Consumption 


of Wheat and Flour 


“AT the milling industry in the 
Tsred States, as in many other 
cottries, has been developed to a 
capacity far in excess of domestic re- 
quirements, and that the average annual 
«.xput of flour mills is not much more 
than half their capacity, are points 
brought out in Commerce Yearbook, a 
volume just published by the United 
States Department of Commerce. The 
total value of products of the milling in- 
dustry in 1925 is given as $1,298,000,000. 
A table included in the chapter dealing 
with flour production and consumption 
shows that the total value of production 
increased 24 per cent in 1925 over the 
figure for 1923. About seven eighths of 
the value of products in 1925 were rep- 
resented by the cost of materials. It is 
asserted that, in consequence of this, the 
milling industry is not nearly as impor- 
tant as many other industries in the val- 
ue added to its products and the number 
of its workers. 

“Wheat in 1925 constituted about three 
fourths of the total quantity of grain 
handled by flour mills,” the volume says. 
“Wheat, moreover, is milled chiefly for 
human consumption, and the amount of 
flour produced in 1925 totaled over 114,- 
000,000 bbls. The amount of wheat 
ground in 1925 was slightly in excess of 
530,000,000 bus.” The amount of corn 
milled in that year is said to have been 
less than in any other census year of 
the present century, being only about 
half as much as in 1909. 

In compiling a table showing the esti- 
mated production and consumption of 
wheat flour from 1914 to 1926, inclusive, 
the Department of Commerce used as its 
sources The Northwestern Miller, the 
United States Grain Corporation, Rus- 
sell’s Commercial Review, and its own 
Bureau of the Census and Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In 
1926 production is given as 117,475,000 
bbls; domestic exports, 11,850,000; im- 
ports, 10,000; approximate consumption, 
105,636,000; per capita consumption, .91. 

“Of our flour exports in 1926,” the 





volume says, “about 42 per cent went to 
Europe. This was about the same pro- 
portion as was exported there in the pre- 
war years, but is much below the aver- 
age for the five years 1921-25. Exports 
to the United Kingdom, the Netherlands 
and Scandinavia increased during 1926, 
while direct exports to Germany de- 
clined. Flour exports to Latin America 
were larger during the past year, al- 
though shipments to Cuba were smaller. 
Almost 1,000,000 bbls flour were 
shipped to Brazil, which is much more 
than in other recent years, and there also 
were greater exports to other South 
American countries. Exports of flour to 
China increased during 1926, despite the 
disturbed political conditions in that 
country, but shipments to Japan showed 
a further decline, and were almost neg- 
ligible in amount.” 

Regarding the nation’s wheat acreage, 
the chapter includes a summary which 
says: 

“Wheat acreage, which had been de- 
clining since 1919, showed a gain of 8 
per cent in 1926. The area planted to 
wheat last year was one fifth greater 
than in the period immediately preceding 
the war, but was considerably smaller 
than the average for the war years. The 
yield per acre was 14.7 bus in 1926, 
which was substantially greater than In 
1925, and was also higher than in any 
other recent year except 1924. As 4 
result of the larger acreage and the high- 
er yield, the wheat crop totaled 832,100,- 
000 bus, which was 28 per cent more than 
in 1925, and was also slightly larger than 
the average for the period 1921-25. De- 
spite the increased output of wheat 
1926, the farm value was only slightly 
higher. In 1926 the farm price aver 
aged about $1.20 bu, which was lower 
than in either 1924 or 1925, but was high- 
er than in the preceding years. Exports 
of wheat during the first nine months of 
the crop year 1926-27 were over twice 
as large as in the corresponding period 
a year earlier, but were slightly smaller 
than in most other recent years.” 
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TOLEDO 


Milling, like the wheat market, has be- 
come the slave of the weather, and is 
now thoroughly dependent upon it. 
There was a good illustration of the 
closeness of this relationship on Aug. 8 
when the price of wheat scored a sharp 
advance of about 5c on account of frost 
in Canada the night before. Until this 
weather factor has played its part, and 
the final result is known, the business 
of making flour cannot come out from 
under its domination. 

As was intimated in this column last 
week, such an advance in prices, and, in- 
deed, a radical change in sentiment, is 
possible on the appearance of any real 
menace to the spring wheat crops. The 
weather has been freakish, and somewhat 
similar conditions to those on this con- 
tinent have adversely affected European 
crops. The tendency has been toward 
shrinkages in the crops, not increases, 
and the level of wheat prices had been 
predicated upon bumper yields. 

Buyers Expect Lower Prices.—Buyers 
of flour, however, are not apparently in- 
fluenced by any such reasoning, and are 
not betting on any serious and far- 
reaching impairment of the crop, either 
in size or quality. They got the notion 
into their heads, early in the crop, that 
lower prices were going to prevail; south- 
western millers encouraged this by giv- 
ing their flour away, and the obsession 
still sticks. The fact that the market did 
not hold the full advance last week would 
probably be cited as proof of the sound- 
ness of their position. 

No Buying Encouragement.—Anyway, 
the advance did not bring buyers into 
the market. Rather, it strengthened the 
waiting attitude to see what was going 
to happen. Only a comparatively few 
buyers are apparently of the opinion that 
it might be well to take on some book- 
ings to make sure that the market does 
not get away from them. Last week did 
not see any material improvement in 
flour sales in this section. 

Wheat Arriving Freely—Receipts of 
wheat have been heavy, and farmers have 
been free sellers. From Lansing, Mich., 
comes the story that the movement of 
new wheat was the heaviest ever known, 
largely because of big yields in that sec- 
tion. About half of the movement is 
said to have been sold for export. To- 
ledo millers have been fairly liberal buy- 
ers, in spite of the slow flour demand, 
but on that account they are now back- 
ing away from the wheat. The discount 
for cash under the September future is 
showing a tendency to widen. 

Near-by Buying Prevails —Hand-to- 
mouth buying of flour is the order of 
the day. Only a few millers are now 
running their plants full time. No large 
orders have been booked for forward 
delivery. The potential buying capacity 
of the trade remains practically unim- 
paired, and that is perhaps the most en- 
couraging feature of the situation. 
Whether it takes it sooner or later, it 
will finally have to take it, and may have 
to pay higher prices if the crop in the 
Northwest and in Canada shrinks very 
much. 

Feed May Remain High.—Feed prices 
continue high. Both bran and middlings 
Were advanced last week, and now there is 
not the same certainty that the inevitable 
decline in these prices will take place 
with larger production, because of the 
relatively high price and shortness of the 
crop of competing feeds. 


Flour Prices. — Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Aug. 
12, at $6.40@6.45 bbl, and local springs 
at $7.40, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Millers 
are standing by their guns, are not cut- 
ting prices, there is no demoralization, 
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and quotations are at a less range than 
usual. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 
AUG. TAB scccsccccccccves 46,600 92 
Previous week ........+..++ 45,600 90 

WOOF GMO covececcecsececer 50,700 105% 
Two years AG0.........06- 40,500 &4 
Three years ago .........- 41,800 91 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
AUg. TBD i cnn ceses 46,200 35,536 17 
Previous week .... 74,100 44,908 60 
YOOr OBO ..ccecite. 6,100 36,184 64 
Two years ago..... *77,760 51,417 66 
Three years ago... 87,060 64,996 74% 
NOTES 


C. H. Culbertson, representing the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., in 
Ohio, was in Toledo last week. 


David E. Stott, of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, has been in 
New England on a business trip. 


The White Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
contemplates opening a bakery in St. 
Louis, with house-to-house delivery. 

George H. Whipple, formerly with the 
Jackson Grain & Milling Co., is now in 
the a department of McLaughlin, 
Ward & Co., Jackson, who handle grain, 
beans, seeds and feeds. 

The Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling 
Co. has gone out of business and its af- 
fairs are being liquidated by the Na- 
tional Union Bank and People’s National 
Bank, trustees, Jackson, Mich. 


NORFOLK 


Flour showed considerable activity last 
week, and some good-sized contracts 
were made for both soft winter and Kan- 
sas hard wheat products. The bakery 
trade especially is interested in Kansas 
grades, and prices have been attractive. 
The general advance has stimulated buy- 
ing, and the consensus of opinion is that 
purchases are safe on the present basis. 
Quotations, Aug. 12: northwestern spring 
patents $7.85@8.45, second patents $7.55 
@7.70; Kansas top patents $7.65@7.85, 
second patents $7.35@7.50; top winter 
patents $6.85@7.15, second patents $6.60 
@6.75; Maryland and Virginia straights, 
$5.75 @6. 





Joseru A. Lestiz, Jr. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast was more 
active last week, being stimulated by the 
bullish trend of wheat. New sales were 
the largest of the season, and exceeded 
the capacity of the mills, though still 
running sharply behind the heavy volume 
of business at the corresponding time 
last year. 

Buyers came into the market freely 
with moderate orders up to 1,000 bbls. 
Sales continued largely for prompt and 
immediate shipment, though the larger 
orders were for delivery within 60 days. 
There was evidently more confidence in 
the market, with indications that busi- 
ness for the new season was finally get- 
ting into full swing. 

Flour i” were stronger last week, 
though the full advance in wheat was 
not reflected by mills. Quotations, Aug. 
18: best soft winter wheat short patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.50@8.85 bbl; standard patent, $7.50@ 
7.85; straights, $7.40@7.65; first clears, 
$6.50@7. 


Rehandlers report more activity in de- 
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mand for Minnesota and western flours. 
Buying continues, however, on a conserv- 
ative scale, few large sales running into 
thousands of barrels being noted. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 18: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.50@9 bbl; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $8@8.50; standard patents, 
30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 7-13 ....... 158,220 94,295 69.5 

Previous week .. 154,320 101,690 66.5 

Fear: GOO oxvsnee 144,720 112,730 77.8 

Two years ago... 149,220 122,339 81.9 

Three years ago. 164,520 105,882 64.3 
NOTES 


G. O. Rogers has leased the Chilton 
grist mill at Estill Springs, Tenn., and 
will install new equipment. 

J. P. Blair will install a new grist mill 
at Estill Springs, Tenn. A building for 
the plant is now being erected. 


The American Bread Co. recently held 
its annual picnic for employees at Dun- 
bar’s Cave, near Clarksville, Tenn. 


Independent grocery dealers of Hunts- 
ville, Ala. have organized the Mer- 
chants’ Wholesale Grocery Co., with au- 
thorized capital stock of $100,000, one 
half of which is paid in. Thomas G. 
Brock is president and G. N. Porter gen- 
eral manager. Joun Leper. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

A little more activity was noticed here 
last week, but the volume of flour sales 
continues low. Most buyers are entirely 
out of sympathy with present price lev- 
els. 

Some demand continues for soft wheat 
flour from the South, but business is 
dull. The orders indicate that buying is 
from hand to mouth, and indications are 
that it will remain so for some time. 

A little increase was noted in demand 
for hard wheat flour, although buyers are 
very cautious and orders are being re- 
ceived slowly. Some concessions are re- 
ported, but most mills are holding to 
their prices. 

A few inquiries are being received 
from export buyers, but orders are 
scarce. It is believed that when the crop 
really begins to move, especially from 
the Northwest, foreign business will im- 
prove. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Aug. 18: soft winter short patent $6.50 
@7 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5.15@5.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.50@7, straight $6@6.50, first clear 
$5.30@5.75; spring first patent $7@7.50, 
standard patent $6.50@7, first clear $6 
@6.50. 

NOTES 

John Danks, aged 70, for years in the 
grain business at Patoka, Ind., died re- 
cently. He had been in ill health for 


some weeks. 
Paul Bailey, an employee of the Good- 
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rich elevator, Winchester, Ind., and Jo- 
seph Ellison, government grain inspector, 
have been arrested, charged with com- 
licity in the theft of thousands of dol- 
ars’ worth of grain. It is alleged that 
it was stolen last year and sold to the 
McCarthy elevator, Greenville, Ohio. 


D. G. Sheldon, of the advertising de- 
partment of the McMillen Feed Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was in Indianapolis last 
week. While here he completed arrange- 
ments with officials of the Indiana State 
Fair, to be held the first week of Sep- 
tember, for an exhibit by his company. 


Five new salesmen of the McMillen 
Feed Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., were given 
instruction last week in the regular sales- 
manship school sponsored by the man- 
agement of the plant. They are J. E. 
Tewksbury, Fremont; J. R. Keller, 
Chambersburg, Pa; Russell Harness, 
Kokomo, Ind; T. J. Morgan, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; W. B. Crueck, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 


T. Devaney. 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour sales continue fairly good. 
Practically all wheat in this vicinity has 
been threshed, and mills are running 24 
hours a day. Flour quotations, Aug. 12, 
f.o.b., Evansville, carload lots, 98-lb 
sacks: soft winter best patent $8 bbl, 
first clears $7.50, straights $7; Kansas 
a $8, first clears $6.50, second clears 


NOTES 


J. H. Parrish, representative of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., has returned from a 
business trip through the South. 


On petition of Edward Kuester, Alvin 
Sutheimer has been appointed receiver 
for the Evansville Grain Co. Mr. Kues- 
ter, in his petition filed in the Vander- 
burgh superior court, alleged that the 
grain company was unable to pay a bill 
of $125. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


—-Acres————,_ -—Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 


1927*. 38,185 20,313 58,498 6553 298 8651 
1926.. 36,913 19,613 66,526 627 205 832 
1926 31,234 21,021 62,255 402 275 676 
1924 35,656 16,879 652,535 592 272 864 
1923 39,618 20,141 659,659 672 225 797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 587 281 868 
1921 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918 37,130 22,051 69,181 6565 356 921 
1917 27,430 18,611 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916 34,829 17,956 62,786 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914 86,008 17,5633 63,641 685 206 891 
1913 31,690 18,485 60,184 524 240 763 
1912 26,571 19,243 45,816 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,631 47,657 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904 27,031 17,044 44,075 825 228 652 








Trading in Grain Futures—July Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain 


futures during July, 


1927, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 


States Department of Agriculture, 


were as follows, 


the figures listed representing sales 


only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 
Chicago Board of Trade ......... 862,988 540,516 80,836 30,745 ..... «sees 1,515,086 
Chicago Open Board .....cccsces 28,519 11,517 , aN area 40,714 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 42,660 ..... 8,833 4,178 1,715 1,038 58,334 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 54,487 17,846 BS ‘ietse “coves semosh 72,338 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... TE « muds - 45080 4,153 38 1,274 13,068 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... +4,846 BEE iscsese see “0006 somes >» T,674 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 2,378 2,398 812 .) ery ae ee 5,9 
New York Produce Exchange..... eee asises  <ivec” shane. coven a0 13:48) 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange..... SUS -Casow  <oows. Ge¥e0 eonage: Sbiehe 1S. 78? 
LC CL ee ee eee ee | are ps 
Totals, all markets—For July.... 1,017,433 575,105 91,163 39,400 1,816 2,312 1,727,229 
OE No ka bes Ces adecadrece 1,436,978 448,240 121,721 86,884 2,134 2,461 2,098,418 


Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 


bus red. 


1,236,527 418,045 94,767 71,901 
*Durum wheat, with exception of 94,000 bus. 


1,821,240 
tHard wheat, with exception of 493,000 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long’’ side; bushels, 000’s 


omitted): 

Wheat 
SON, TEE « cavscencececetas 79,704 
BS BS ccbbedsccrerccers 87,023 
TUM, BOOT cocccccccecsicces 74,075 
Ps TE 020s udsccucecces 68.957 
By. BONE. 06s cctvisivvocces 80,193 
BRON. BEET Sc cesenctovceds 86,896 
February, 1927 .........0.. 87,976 
January, 1937...........0... 90,024 
December, 1926 . .......... 94,547 
November, 1926 ............ 108,933 
Cetenes; FOGG svcccicvccccas » 


September, 1926 
August, 1926 
July, 1926 
June, 1926 








Corn 

78,319 
52,196 
76,816 
69,326 
80,416 
84,059 
77,933 
68,526 
60,192 
63,758 
54,427 
46,780 
53,554 
52,196 
60,624 


Oats 
27,803 
31,397 
32,549 
32,798 
43,551 
48,396 
49,714 
48,960 
46,278 
50,015 
49,162 
46,899 
42,730 
31,397 
36,631 


Rye 
10,544 
12,393 
10,145 

8,507 
13,585 
15,099 
15,683 
13,468 
13,099 
15,144 
13,823 
12,814 
13,014 
12,393 

9,751 


Totals 
196,370 
183,009 
193,685 
179,588 
217,745 
235,350 
231,306 
220,978 
214,116 
237,850 
217,568 
208,728 
208,516 
183,009 
191,851 
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There is, perhaps, no country with which we are 
so intimate as with Italy, none of which we are 
always so willing to hear more——James Russell 
Lowell. 


‘By John P. Broderick 


HE milling industry of Italy, at least 
#1 in its domestic character, is very 
probably as old as Rome. When 
7®neas and his followers, whose de- 
scendants are believed to have 
founded Rome, migrated to Italy 
after the destruction of Troy, they were undoubt- 
edly familiar with the use of the primitive mor 
tars, or crushers, and the later saddlestones, or 
grinders, which, according to the evidence un- 
earthed by archeologists, were common in the an- 
cient colony of Greece. In fact, the poet Virgil wrote 
that the Trojans brought with them to Italy corn, and 
stone implements with which they broke the corn. 
These stone mills must have been of the rudely cut, 
globular type discovered in Greek excavations. 
Rome was founded in the year 753 B. C., and it is 
quite likely that, during the first few centuries of the 
city’s existence, milling was entirely a domestic occu- 
pation, carried on by the sturdy women of the race. 
Pliny, the historian, wrote that it was not until 167 
B. C., after the defeat of King Perseus of Macedonia, 
that captive pounders were brought to Rome from 
Greece and forced to bind and bake. It has been sug- 
gested by Richard Bennett that the novelty in con- 
nection with the importation of the Grecian slaves lay 
apparently in the discontinuance of the art of grinding 
and baking as a purely feminine occupation and its 
establishment as a recognized craft for men. Plautus, 
the Roman comic poet, who lived from 227 to 184 
B. C., and his contemporary playwright, Terence, both 
of whom localized their writings in Greece, were fa- 
miliar with the craft of milling as conducted by the 
slave pounders of Greece, and although other Romans 
were equally familiar with the prevailing Greek sys- 
tem (presuming that they read contemporary poetry 
and drama), it seems that no effort was made to estab- 
lish milling as a public industry in Rome until 167 
B. C. 
Saddlestones, the milling implements which con- 
nected the age of primitive mortars with the later era 
of querns, and which continue to be used in Mexico 
for grinding corn and for making corn cake, have been 
discovered in the sand caves of old Italy. These also 
very probably were a Grecian inheritance. The saddle- 
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fitted the upper conical millstone. The mills 
chiefly used slave and animal labor, as is shown in 
the description by Apuleius, in the “Golden Ass.” 


‘THERE the hero, Lucius, wanted to be changed 

into a bird, but by mistake drank the wrong 
potion and was changed into an ass. In this form 
he went through various adventures, among other 
things being sold to a miller and baker. His 
vicissitudes were no doubt exaggerated, but under 
the smoke there may have been a few sparks of 
fire. He wrote: 

“There many laboring beasts turned the mills 
in their different circuits, by proceeding through 
various gyrations. Nor was it by day alone, but 
also being vigilant through the whole of the night, 
they made flour by the light of a lamp and the 
continual rotation of the mills. But my new mas- 
ters afforded me the best accommodation, lest | 
should become terrified at the rudiments of my 
servitude. For they gave me a holiday the first 
day, and abundantly furnished my manger with 
food. 

“That beatitude, however, of 
leisure and exuberant foods did 
not endure any longer than a 
day. On the following morning 
I was bound to that mill which 
appeared to be the largest, and, 
immediately, my eyes being 
covered (to prevent my being 


Modern Mills 
at Torre del 
Greco, Italy 


—Photographs 


from Ewing 
Galloway, N. Y. 
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stone consisted of a stone with a somewhat concave 
face on which the grain was spread, rubbed, and 
ground into coarse meal. It differed from the earlier 
instruments of milling in that its function was to 
grind and not to crush. 


(THE Romans of the classical period referred to the 

mola trusatilis, or thrusting mill, by which is be- 
lieved to have been meant the saddlestone, and to the 
mola versatilis, or revolving millstone, by which is 
believed to have been meant the quern. 

The Italian quern was a new departure in grinding. 
It completely revolutionized flour milling, introducing, 
as it did, the rotary motion of millstones which per- 
sists in the rolls of modern mills. Both Varro and 
Pliny ascribed the origin of the quern to the Volsin- 
ians, who were highly civilized vassals of Rome, and 
it is thought that the invention occurred about two 
centuries before the birth of Christ. 

Early Italian querns were globular in shape, the 
bed stone being made conical so that the flour might 
have a downward flow. Later the surface of the bed 
stone was made flat, like that of the running stone. 
There was a funnel-like contrivance in the upper stone, 
through which the grain passed, as the stone revolved, 
to the space between the upper stone and the bed 
stone. The ground meal was ejected at the periphery. 
A wooden handle was attached to the upper stone, 
since the motive power was originally furnished by 
slaves. The typical Roman mill of the Augustan age 
has been discovered at Pompeii. Four pairs of mill- 
stones were found there. The circular base of these 
mills was five feet in diameter and one foot high, and 
supported a blunt cone, two feet high, on which was 








giddy from gyrations) I was impelled into the curved 
spaces of a circular path, excavated like a canal, s0 
that I might wander with a sure winding, in the orb 
of a circumfluent boundary, with a reciprocal pace, 
treading my footsteps over again. 

“Nevertheless, not entirely forgetting my sagacity 
and prudence, I did not show myself an apt tyro of 
this discipline. Though I had frequently seen machines 
similarly circumvolved, when I lived among men, 11¢v- 
ertheless I stood still, feigning I was seized wit! 4 
stupor, as one ignorant of, and unskilled in, that kind 
of work. For I thought, indeed, that I should be 
employed in some easier work, as being but little 
adapted and sufficient useless for labor of that kind, 
or at least that I should be fed in idleness. 


“]T EXERCISED, however, in vain a pernicious sa- 

gacity, for many, furnished with staves, immedi- 
ately surrounded me. And as I was even then without 
fear, in consequence of my eyes being covered, on 4 
sudden a signal was given, and, with repeated clamors, 
they heaped blows on me, and so disturbed me with 
the noise that, laying aside all my crafty designs, I 
immediately ran briskly, and strenuously thrust for- 
ward with my breast, and with great sagacity the rope 
by which, through my circuitous course, the mill was 
turned. By this sudden change of counsel I excited the 
laughter of the company. And now, the greater part 
of the day being passed over, they liberated me, that 
was otherwise much fatigued from the machine, taking 
off the rope by which I was tied to the mill, and led 
me to the manger. But I, though excessively fatigued 
and wo much in want of strength, and almost perish- 
ing with hunger, nevertheless, being impelled by ™Y 
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usual curiosity, and sufficiently anxious, I ob- 
served, with a certain delight, the discipline of 
that disagreeable workshop, neglecting the food 
which was placed before me in great abundance. 


‘G OOD gods! What abject fellows were the 
X men that were there! The whole of their 
skin was marked with livid spots, and their 
scarred backs were rather shaded than covered 
with torn garments, composed of shreds. Some 
had only their private parts concealed by a small 
covering; and all of them were so clothed that 
their skin might be seen through the intervals of 
the patches. Their foreheads were marked with 
letters, their hair was half shaved off, and their 
feet were bound with fetters. They also were 
deformed through paleness, and their eyelids were 
corroded with the smoky blackness of black vapor ; 
and on this account they had bad eyes. They 
were likewise filthy white through the flour of the 
meal, like pugilists sprinkled with fine dust.” 

With the advent of Christianity, slave labor 
decreased gradually and was finally abolished in 
the fourth century when the emperor Constantine 
embraced Christianity. The 
mills were sometimes driven by 


criminals, however, after that Old Mills 
time. Asses were used consid- of Italy 
erably, as the description quot- 

ed indicates, and although a —photographs 


horse mill is designed on one of 
the marble carvings of the Vat- 


from Ewing 
Galloway, N. Y. 
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ican, it is believed that horses were used but rarely. 
The cattle mill became common throughout the civ- 
ilized world before that time, however, for its presence 
in the Holy Land has been mentioned in the Bible. 
In pagan days the Romans paid divine honors to 
Vesta, goddess of the mills and ovens, and kept a lamp 
burning in her honor on many of the cattle mills. The 
state maintained numerous mills for the grinding, for 
the civic dole, the corn that came in yearly tributes 
from the European and Asiatic provinces of the em- 
pire. It is estimated that at the time of Honorius 
there were about 300 mills and bakeries in Rome, under 
the control of the state. 


LATER the ranks of the slaves and criminals who 

rotated the mills were supplemented by journeymen, 
poverty stricken bards, and philosophers who hired 
out their services to the more prosperous citizens who 
owned the mills. Between the years 87 to 117 A. D. 
the emperor Trajan established in Rome the college 
of pistores, a fraternity of bakers and millers, in order 
that “a numerous people might be abundantly supplied 
with provisions.” The members of this organization 
were, of course, recruited from the ranks of the citi- 
zens who owned the mills, not the laborers who oper- 
ated them. As slave labor was discontinued, and 
milling, and later milling engineering, became more 
important factors of the industrial scheme, the frater- 
nity of millers grew stronger, and the Theodosian Code, 
in 438 A. D., contained various enactments concerning 
the Status of the members of the college, some com- 
piled during the reign of Theodosius II, and others 
framed by earlier Christian princes. It might be noted 
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that members of the college, as well as their sons, 
were not free to quit the trade under any pretense 
whatever. Since Rome, in those days, was rich in 
wheat, barley, and rye of good quality, there was con- 
stantly present an incentive to render milling adequate 
for the production of good flour to make palatable 
bread for both patrician and plebeian. 

Although some authorities believe that the water 
mill originated in Italy, the consensus of opinion seems 
to be that it was a Greek invention of a period shortly 
preceding the birth of Christ. Antipater of Thessa- 
lonica, who is thought to have written about the year 
85 B. C., spoke of water mills, and according to Pliny, 
they flourished in rural Italy in his time. The weight 
of authority is to the effect that the Greeks first con- 
structed a water mill with a horizontal wheel and no 
gearing, and that a Roman, probably the engineer 
Vitruvius, improved upon the type of water mill found 
in the palace of Mithridates of Pontus in 65 B. C., 
constructing a model with a vertical wheel and with 
cog gearing. 


ITRUVIUS described this sort of mill between the 
years 20 and 11 B. C., in his “Architecture” (New- 
ton’s translation). He wrote: 

“By the same means (the current) are turned the 
hydraulic contrivances in which all the parts (of the 
water wheel) are the same, except that on one end of 
the axis is a toothed tympanum or drum, with a pin 
for bolting it to the axis. This tympanum is set per- 
pendicularly on edge and is turned equally with the 
water wheel. Connected with this tympanum is a 
larger one, toothed and placed horizonticall » and con- 
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taining an axis, at the top of which is an iron 
mortice, which is inserted in the millstone. Thus 
the teeth of the tympanum, which is bolted onto 
the axis, impel the teeth of the horizontal tym- 
panum and effect the rotation of the mill, the 
suspended hopper above supplying the grain to 
the stones and the rotation of the latter ejecting 
the flour.” Vitruvius also described a treadmill. 


But in spite of all that was known of water 

mills at that time, they did not come into very 
common use until the latter part of the fourth 
century. Palladius, who lived in the third cen- 
tury, is said to have been the first to call the new 
devices mola aquaria, or water mills. He wrote: 
“If water is abundant they should erect bakeries 
and construct water mills, so as to grind grain 
without the labor of animals or men.” 

The ancient aqueduct of Trajan, which brought 
water from Lake Sabbatina to Mount Janiculum 
across the Tiber, was probably the source of 
water supply for the early water mills. Various 
writers of that period referred to the localization 
of the mills at Janiculum. These writers inc.uded 
Prudentius, who wrote in the latter part of the 
fourth century: “What quarter of the city can 
endure the dire famine, the gradus being empty? 
Or what, the motion of the mills of Janiculum 
being stopped?” 

Again, in the sixth century, Procopius spoke 
of the water mills of Janiculum, while in the sev- 
enth century Pope Honorius I is said to have 
built churches, beautified shrines, and constructed 
mills within the walls of the Place of Trajan, 
beside the aqueduct near Mount Janiculum. 

The legal attitude toward the milling industry in 
Italy at that time was expressed in several enactments 
of the Justinian Code in 538 A. D. The laws of 
Honorius and Arcadius, which were issued late in the 
fourth century, declared that: “If any one be so 
daring as to draw off the water which serves the mills 
employed for the purpose of supplying the city with 
abundant bread, he shall be fined five pounds in gold 
unless he immediately desist from the same.” 


1S EERE RED 
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N enactment was likewise included in the laws of 

the Ostrogoths, under Theodoric of the West, which 
stated: “Any one violently injuring a mill shall repair 
the injury within 30 days; and the same in regard to 
pools and sluices attached to the mills.” 

The invention of the floating mill was the next 
development in the history of the milling industry of 
Italy. This, too, was designed at Rome. In the year 
536 A. D., the Goths, besieging Rome, had cut off the 
aqueduct water supply which turned the mills of 
Janiculum. Rome faced the possibility of starving for 
lack of bread, when Belisarius, the commander of the 
Roman garrison, furnished an answer to the query 
that Prudentius had posited more than a century be- 
fore. The motion of the mills of Janiculum being 
stopped, Belisarius designed a mill which would float 
on the Tiber. This was the forerunner of the floating 
mills of Italy which, down to the nineteenth century, 
could be seen moored to the bridge of Janiculum. 
Procopius, the historian, described the milling device of 
Belisarius in this manner: 

“When the water supply was cut off and the mills 
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stopped, and cattle could not grind, the 
city was deprived of food, and provi- 
sions could scarcely be found for the 
horses. . But Belisarius, an ingenious 
man, devised a remedy for the distress. 
Below the bridge across the Tiber, which 
arches to the walls of Janiculum, he ex- 
tended ropes, well fastened across the 
river from bank to bank. To these he 
affixed two boats of equal size, two feet 
apart, at a spot where the current flowed 
with the greatest velocity under the 
arches; and placing large millstones in 
one of the boats, he suspended the ma- 
chines by which they were turned in the 
water space between them. He also con- 
trived, at certain intervals on the river, 
other machines of the like kind, and 
these being put in motion by the force of 
the water, drove as many mills as it was 
necessary to grind food for the city.” 

Historians related that the Goths float- 
ed logs and dead bodies down the river 
in a futile effort to clog the wheels of 
the mills. The tenth century boat mills 
of Venice were improvements of these 
early floating mills, as well as were the 
floating mills of the Seine, which were 
common down to the sixteenth century. 
During the first crusade, Peter the Her- 
mit is said to have destroyed such float- 
ing mills in Bohemia, and although they 
proved impractical, they also were tried 
on the Thames. In Asiatic Turkey they 
are used to this day. 

Progress in the art of mechanical 
milling was slow, following the decline of 
the Roman empire, down to the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages. Leonardo da 
Vinci, the artist and engineer, made 
sketches, in 1500, of a windmill, in which 
only the top, instead of the whole mill, 
turned. It is not known just how early 
such mills were common in Italy. The 
exact date of the introduction of wind- 
mills into Italy for the grinding of grain 
is problematical. It is known that they 
were first used in England in the latter 
part of the twelfth century, and the 
opinion has been advanced that windmills 
were not known in Italy until more than 
a century later. In the year 1332, Bar- 
tholomeo Verde applied to the authori- 
ties of Venice for permission to erect a 
windmill, and such consent was given 
after an examination of his plans. His 
use of the site for a certain period was 
approved, “should the project prove to 
be a success.” In 1557, three centuries 
or more after windmills for grinding are 
thought to have been common in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, the philoso- 
pher Cardanus, who had traveled wide- 
ly, spoke of the windmill as a novel con- 
trivance in use in Italy and France. 

Regarding the invention of the roller 
mill, a legend goes that Emperor Charles 
V, after voluntarily retiring to the mon- 
astery of St. Geronimo, ordered his me- 
chanic, Turriano, to construct a mill of 
iron that could turn itself and would be 
so small that it might be hid in a monk’s 
sleeve, yet grind enough flour for eight 
men. In Italy the first successful large 
roller mill probably was that construct- 
ed at Melegnano, near Milan, about 
1835, by a Swiss roller mill company 
which had shortly put into operation the 
first successful roller mill at Frauenfeld. 
The mill at Melegnano proved to be a 
financial failure, and five years later it 
was moved to Venice and installed in the 
church of the convent Fundamenti della 
Misericordia, purchased for that purpose. 
The plant proved to be a success and 
was the first of the mills, some of which 
still exist in old conventual buildings in 
Italy. 

Augustino Ramelli, a native of Italy, 
who afterward served as a French mili- 
tary engineer, in his “Diverse et Arti- 
ficiose Machine” made a number of en- 
gravings of mills driven by horses, not 
as the old Roman mills, but with shafts 
and gearing, as water mills, that were 
used in the seventeenth century. His 
book also contained engravings of hand 
mills, equipped with drive wheels or lev- 
ers, tread mills, roller mills, and wind- 
mills of that period. 

The mills of Italy today are ordinarily 
of small capacity. The most important 
milling centers are Milan, Genoa, and 
Naples, with its suburb, Torre del Greco. 
Other smaller centers are Rome, Turin, 
Venice, Florence, Macerata and Ascoli 
Piceno, in east central Italy. The first 
co-operative flour mill was established in 
1901. Some of the macaroni factories 
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A fair quantity of flour is being disposed 
of. More buyers are coming into the 
market, but sales are light for this time 
of the year, and mainly for shipment 
within 60 days. A year ago, sales were 
of large volume and for shipment ex- 
tending from five to eight or nine months. 
Mills and their representatives seem very 
firm in not being willing to enter into 
contracts beyond Jan. 1, and many are 
holding them down to 60 to 90 days. 

Spring Wheat Flour—tThere is not 
much doing in spring wheat flour, but 
dealers and representatives look for 
brisk buying as soon as the crop begins 
to move in volume, and more data are 
available as to quality and size of the 
yields. While most mills are willing to 
quote new crop flour, few sales are be- 
ing made, and old crop bookings consist 
mainly of small lots. The advance had 
something to do with the quiet demand, 
as many felt the upward movement was 
too rapid. 

Hard Winter Flour.—More hard win- 
ter flour was booked last week than dur- 
ing the previous one, but individual sales 
were smaller. Sales being made are not 
far ahead, being within 90 days in the 
main. 

Soft Winters.—Soft wheat flour is mov- 
ing better than bread flours, although 
bookings, as a rule, are not large. Job- 
bers and bakers are taking on lots of 
1,000 bbls down to single cars, with no 
disposition to book ahead very far. The 
situation on soft winters is also the re- 
verse from last year, and representatives 
look for a continued good demand, as no 
heavy buying has been done so far. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Aug. 13: old spring 
top patent $7.55@8 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.25@7.60, first clear $6.50@6.95, 
second clear $4.60@5.10; new crop hard 
winter short patent $7.10@7.40, 95 per 
cent patent $6.50@7.10, straight $6.30@ 
6.90, first. clear $5.75@6.25; new crop 
soft winter ‘short patent $6.60@7.20, 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, straight 
$6.05@6.50, first clear $5.75@5.95. 

Durwm.—Prices on semolinas were ad- 
vanced %c last week, and as manufac- 
turers considered old prices too high, 
there was no chance for any business. 
Buyers in the main are waiting for new 
crop offerings, and until then will only 
take on absolute needs. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, Aug. 13, at 4%4c lb, bulk; 





standard semolina, 4@4%%c; No. 3 semo- 
lina, 3%c; durum patent, 3%@3%c; 
special grade, 3%c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MGs TED 2 caiee dctcveascnve 38,000 95 
PROVIONS WOOK 2.0 cseccnse 37,000 92 
Po RPS eee 38,000 95 
TWO FORCS OOO ov iccscviets 38,000 95 


NOTES 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, was 
home most of last week, due to illness. 


Walter F. Kunz, of the Bakers’ Flour 
Co., was on a motor trip in Wisconsin 
last week. 


I. S. Joseph, of the I. S. Joseph Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor 
to this market. 


R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago on Aug. 10. 

C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., was 
in Chicago on Aug. 12. 

C. S. Foulds, president of the Foulds 
Milling Co., New York, spent several 
days in Chicago last week. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, of the Bertley 
Co., left Aug. 9 for Gardiner, N. Y., to 
attend the funeral of his father. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager for the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago on his way east. 

H. B. Hobbs, advertising manager of 
the Victor Chemical Works, is on a two 
weeks’ vacation in northern Michigan. 


Clarence Wollman, of Hales & Hunter, 
has returned from Canton, Ohio, where 
a meeting of his company’s sales repre- 
sentatives was held. 


H. L. Howard, of the L. & L. Jenison 
Co., Jenison, Mich., called on William 
Cowan & Co., Chicago, last week. The 
latter is now handling this mill’s account 
in this market. 

Oscar F. Greiner, who represents the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., is 
now also handling the account of the 
Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co. in northern Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin. 

B. W. Davis, president of the Reit- 
mann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, Wis., is 
very much interested in horses, and en- 








have semolina mills in connection. In 
1918 the kingdom of Italy deemed it 
necessary officially to control the mills 
that ground cereals for food. Under the 
provisions of an order by the Italian 
commissary general for supply and con- 
sumption of food, it was forbidden to 
carry on the grinding of grain without 
special authorization from the prefect of 
the province. Authorizations for periods 
of one year were given, subject to revo- 
cation on failure to observe the rules. 
The grinding of grain held by individuals 
or firms was forbidden unless there was 
presented to the manager of the mill a 
special ticket identifying the holder and 
indicating the amount of the stock of 
grain exempt from requisition. It was 
also declared that whoever carried on the 
grinding must declare to the prefect of 
the province the quantity ground month- 
ly, and must keep account of the grain 
received for grinding. 

Steam mills, modern but not large, are 
to be found in the seaport towns of Italy. 
In the upland valleys, water mills are 
used in the autumn and winter, when the 
streams contain enough water to drive 
them. At Caposele the water is sufficient 
to turn the mills all the year. In rural 


Italy it is not uncommon to see a peas- 
ant driving an ass, laden with sacks of 
grain, down the mountain slopes to one 
of the little inland mills. When the wat- 
er is insufficient to turn the primitive 
wheels and set the millstones going, it 
sometimes is conducted to a tower top 
and allowed to fall vertically upon the 
buckets of the wheel. The mill itself is 
usually small. Sometimes, however, the 
rude millstones are enormous. Windmills 
are impractical, especially in the more 
mountainous districts, and are scarcely 
known in those regions. 

The inland Italian miller, after the 
fashion of his peasant clientele, lives in 
a hamlet near his mill and rides to it 
each morning on a donkey. These small 
millers do a fair business, although in 
some places the hand mills that prevailed 
in ancient times are not infrequently to 
be found. These prevail in the homes of 
the more thrifty and the poorer peasants, 
where the housewife grinds coarse meal 
for her family—coarse meal that is some- 
times a trifle unclean. But the rural 
mills are really only relics of the past. 
At Genoa, Venice and Naples the mills 
of modern Italy are to be found. 
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tered some from his stable in recent 


races in Wisconsin. At the county fair 
at Janesville on Aug. 4 his horse won 
first prize in a race with 19 entries. At 
the fair at Evansville, Wis., on Aug. 10, 
his horse was second. 


MILWAUKEE 


Lack of orders for new crop flour and 
no interest continue to characterize the 
northwestern market, and local men an- 
ticipate this state of affairs to prevuil 
until the new crop starts moving into the 
terminals. This lack of interest is rather 
unusual, because buyers in former years 
have at least made inquiries. Operators 
are not quoting new crop flour, and are 
making no forecasts as to the prices that 
will be established. None of them believe 
that buyers will storm the market «s 
they did last year, to book for the entire 
year. 

_ Quotations, Aug. 13: fancy city brands 

hard spring wheat patents $7.70@7.80 
bbl, straight $7.40@7.50, first clear $6.50 
@6.85, and second clear $4.55@4.90, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

The Southwest trade is buying from 
hand to mouth, fearing that there will be 
a material reduction on Kansas flour 
when northwestern prices are made, «nd 
none of them are willing to gamble on 
the future. Local operators have been 
unable to convince buyers that tlicy 
should take flour now. If a break does 
come when northwestern prices are cs- 
tablished, southwestern buyers may cause 
a situation such as existed a year azo. 
At any rate, if they do not book as far 
ahead as last year, they will be all in 
the market at the same time. Mills 
would rather have a steady volume, 
which will probably come if the prices 
remain around the levels which have been 
established now. Family buying continues 
normal, with bookings held to a 90-day 
limit. Prices were up 5c for the week, 
compared to the previous period. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 18: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat patent $6.95@7.10 bbl, straight 
$6.75@6.85, and first clear $5.50@5.65, in 
98-lb cottons. 

NOTES 


The sales department of the Menasha 
(Wis.) Printing & Carton Co. will be 
moved to Chicago in the near future. 

Arthur J. Riebs has resigned as a 
member of the board of arbitration of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


Members of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, on Aug. 18, will vote on a 
proposed amendment to the rules of the 
association, making the grades of [{lax- 
seed conform to those in force in Minne- 
sota. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., is fixing 
a portion of one of the elevators which 
was not burned in the fire there several 
months ago for a receiving house, and is 
moving machinery from one of the build- 
ings that did burn. 

L. E. Meyrr. 





TO KEEP MICE FROM FLOUR 

A Washington grocer who was trou- 
bled somewhat by mice getting into his 
flour solved the problem, says the lro- 
gressive Grocer, by building a siall 
platform for it which was elevated aout 
18 inches from the floor. He used water 
piping for the legs of the platform, and 
around each leg he fastened a piece of 
tin shaped like an inverted funnel, to 
keep the pests from running up then. 





THE PIE PIPERS 

We lead in pies. j 

Some nations are cleverer than ec 10 
concocting pastries, but in the old A mer- 
ican breakfast food, the pie, we have n0 
rivals. 

The pie, they tell us, is a perfect ‘00d. 
Built right—and we build them right— 
pies are like Dazzy Vance, they ‘ave 
everything—proteins, vitamins, and ¢ar- 
bohydrates. The strength of -wheat, the 
digestibility of milk, the fascination of 
fruit, are all combined in pie. Children 
cry for pie, and should have it.—Chio7g? 
Herald and Examiner. 





Production of all crops in Bulgari® has 
been increased this year, compared with 
1926, with the exception of tobacco and 
rice. 
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THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 

Notwithstanding the somewhat alarm- 
ing reports of frost in the grain fields of 
the West, there is really no cause for 
concern as to the present state of the 
Canadian wheat crops. Most experienced 
observers agree that the crop as it stands 
today is one of the best western Canada 
has ever grown. It is a week or 10 days 
late in point of time, but that need not 
make any material difference in the out- 
turn. As a matter of fact, some of the 
best crops of previous years were late as 
to seeding and harvesting. 

There is, naturally, a good deal of 
speculation as to the possible yield of 
spring wheat, and the government esti- 
mate put out last week was eagerly scru- 
tinized. In the opinion of many com- 
petent people its prediction of 357,000,- 
000 bus wheat for all Canada is too low, 
but of course time alone will show 
whether this is true or not. Private esti- 
mates run as high as 400,000,000 bus for 
the West alone. 


TORONTO 


Mills making spring wheat flour ad- 
vanced their domestic prices 20c bbl on 
Aug. 8, and there have been no changes 
since. Demand has been fairly good for 
the tail end of a crop year, and most 
mills that have an established trade un- 
der their own brands are running more 
or less fully. Quotations, Aug. 13, with 
comparisons: 





Aug. 13 Aug. 6 
MOP PACERS sede Vesccensser $8.90 $8.70 
Patent. .iehisvwess eas. ae 8.45 
Second patent .... 8.40 8.20 
Export patent .. 8.20 8.00 
Terat CIONIS vile cs vec cscve 7.30 7.10 
BOW STORED 65 6.05 000 0000s 5.60 5.60 
oe ee ee 5.10 5.10 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, jute, de- 
livered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage, if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Increasing deliveries 
of new crop wheat are having their ef- 
fect on flour prices, and a reduction of 
5@10c bbl since a week ago is noted. 
Pastry bakers and biscuit manufacturers 
are placing a fair amount of business, 
and household trade is also reasonably 
good. Quotations, Aug. 13: good brands 
of 90 per cent patents, in secondhand 
jute bags, $5.70 bbl, Toronto freights; 
Montreal, $5.90@6; bulk lots, in buyers’ 
bags at seaboard for export, $5.65@5.70. 

Exporting—Some mills and _ brokers 
say they are doing a little export busi- 
ness, while others declare that prices 
buyers are offering are too far out of 
line to permit acceptances. Ocean 
freights on flour have again advanced, 
making the disparity between wheat and 
flour space too great to be overcome. 
British importers report their markets 
flooded with cheap flour from home mills, 
and the rising tide of this competition 
makes it hard for Canadian mills to 
maintain even a part of their former 
trade. There has been an advance of 
6d sack since Aug. 6. Quotations, Aug. 
13: western spring wheat export patents, 
ci.f., United Kingdom, August-October 
Seaboard loading, in jute 140’s, 44s; No- 
vember, 43s 3d; top patents, 2s 6d more. 
Prices to Hamburg are on the basis of 
$8.60 bbl, seaboard, August-October load- 
ing. 

Ontario Winters.—Sales for export are 
fair, mostly to Glasgow. Prices have 
advanced 1s. On Aug. 13 quotations to 
United Kingdom ports were 38s 6d@39s 
per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., 
near-by seaboard loading. 


NOTES 

William Simpson, flour exporter, New 
York, is visiting in Ontario. 

Thomas Morton, export manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has returned from a vacation trip 
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Uniform Prices Discontinued 


Toronto, Ont.—It is now generally known in Canada and abroad that 
the arrangement under which Canadian spring wheat flour mills have been 
quoting common prices for export to United Kingdom and other markets 
has been suspended, and that mills are once more quoting whatever each one 
thinks should be the price, without reference to others. 

This, of course, pleases the British importing trade very much, as the 
conference plan was never popular there and had, undoubtedly, something 
to do with the falling off in exports of Canadian spring wheat flour to Great 


Britain. 


Now that competition between Canadian mills has been restored, 


it is to be hoped that the volume of sales to the United Kingdom will begin 
again to increase, and that the home millers over there will not find it so easy 
as they have been doing to keep Canadian flour out of their markets. 


The Ontario Pool 


‘Toronto, Ont.—The pool of winter wheat farmers in Ontario is now in 


operation. 


The selling price basis upon which business opened was $1.30 


bu, f.o.b., country shipping points, which was advanced some days ago to 
$1.35. This represents the full equivalent of the export price for No. 2 red, 
of which the percentage in Ontario is usually limited. The amount being 
advanced to farmers on their deliveries is $1 bu, less certain deductions of 
2@6c bu for storage and handling charges. 

Deliveries of wheat are increasing steadily as the season advances. So 
far it is believed that most of the pooled wheat has gone for export, as millers 
are obtaining what they need in the open market at less than pool prices. 
It may be explained that mills take in farmers’ wheat as it comes, without 
government inspection, which makes it difficult to compare these early prices. 


Ontario Winter Wheat Harvest 


Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop of Ontario is now fully har- 


vested, and partly threshed. 


It is one of the best crops of recent years, both 


in yield and quality. The government estimate of 17,325,000 bus is probably 
correct, as this agrees with trade estimates. 








spent in motoring through southwestern 
Ontario. 

W. J. Mullen, of the Novadel Process 
Corporation, Buffalo, visited Toronto on 
Aug. 9. 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is 
in western Canada, where he is making 
a general inspection of his company’s 
branches and properties. 


Grain freight rates from Montreal 
show an advancing tendency, but are 
much below those for flour, and millers 
are complaining considerably because of 
the heavy handicap this disparity places 
upon sales of flour for export. 

Advices from China inform Canadian 
millers that this year’s crop of wheat in 
that country will be considerably larger 


than earlier estimates, and since the val- 
ley of the Yangtsze River is now free 
of disturbance, @our mills on the coast 
are likely to resume their competition 
for flour trade. This may affect the de- 
mand for flour from Canada. 

It is understood that the Ralston Pu- 
rina Co. has no present intention of op- 
erating the cereal mill at Woodstock, 
Ont., which was purchased a short time 
ago from the bondholders of the Peer- 
less Cereal Co., Ltd. At some time in 
the future it may be used as a feed mill. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., milling machinery, 
Winnipeg, has appointed Andor Kemeny 
as representative in eastern Canada, with 
headquarters in Toronto. Among other 
lines handled will be Novadel, Kipp- 
Kelly, Ltd., being representative for the 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo. 








Cereal Products and Bakery Goods Shown 
at Alberta Exhibits 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


LOUR, cereal products, and baked 
things were well in evidence at the 
two big Alberta exhibitions in Cal- 

gary and Edmonton this year. In a 
country that looks upon the production 
of wheat as its main industry, it would 
be strange indeed if exhibits along that 
line were not made at the annual fairs, 
and as a matter of fact they are always 
there. But a particularly good showing 
was made this year, and the bread busi- 
ness, in one form or another, challenged 
attention at both of the Alberta events. 

Seven outstanding displays were on the 
list at Edmonton. The Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., had a striking exhibit of its 
well-established brand, and Ogilvie’s 
“Royal Household” was equally note- 
worthy. Both exhibits demonstrated the 
fact that flour, even in the ordinary bags 
and parcels of the trade, can be ane 
to look artistic and attractive, especially 
with a judicious mixture of publicity ma- 
terial. 

For the first time the Spillers Canadi- 


an Milling Co. was among the exhibitors. 
This concern, which has been getting 
under way for a year or more, is now 
ready to operate, and visitors to its ex- 
hibition booth were told that the inten- 
tion was to begin commercial milling by 
the middle of August. The new plant 
at Calgary has a capacity of 2,000 bbls, 
and both because of the mill itself, which 
is thoroughly up to date and well built, 
and because of its connection with the 
famous British milling house, is an im- 
portant addition to Canadian flour mak- 
ers. Its domestic brand is to go on the 
market under the name of Bake-Rite, 
and its bakers’ brand will be Rusty- 
Crust. The graham and whole wheat 
flours will be known as Spicmil prod- 
ucts. 

In the way of specialty exhibits a good 
deal of interest was shown in the booth 
of the Columbia Macaroni Co., of Leth- 
bridge. Alberta wheat has been used in 
the manufacture of the Columbia brand 
of macaroni for several years, and the 
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exhibit this year was jointly for the pur- 
poses of publicity and education. To the 
latter end, effective use was made of lit- 
erature featuring a number of macaroni 
receipts. 

The Red River Grain Co., Winnipeg, 
had an exhibit of its Red River break- 
fast cereal, a line that is now on the 
western Canadian market. 

North West yeast, a product of the 
North West Brewing Co., Edmonton, was 
displayed to good effect, with the added 
attraction of a bread and biscuit exhibit, 
representing the successful entries in a 
baking competition in which the yeast 
was used. 

Also in the baking line was a par- 
ticularly fine exhibit of fancy biscuits 
and cakes by the Canada Biscuit Co., 
the syndicate which has taken over the 
North West Biscuit Co., Edmonton. A 
great variety of styles and makes was 
shown in this exhibit, which included not 
only the lines manufactured at the Ed- 
monton plant but a number of the com- 
pany’s other standard products. The 
local factory uses Alberta flour. 


WINNIPEG 


The flour market continues extremely 
dull. Some mills are running part time, 
but it is evident that little business will 
be done until the outcome of the spring 
wheat crop of the prairie provinces is 
more evident. Export business may be 
considered nonexistent, but importers are 
beginning to nibble. It is hard to con- 
vince millers that there will be a large 
crop and lower prices. 

It is expected that a little new crop 
wheat will be on the market the last 
week of the month, and once it begins to 
move in volume the big premium over the 
October now being paid will rapidly de- 
cline. Prices are unchanged on Aug. 13, 
for delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary being: spring 
wheat patents $9.25 bbl, jutes, seconds 
$8.65, and first clears $7.65; Alberta 
points, 20@30c more; Pacific Coast 
points, 50c more; Winnipeg, small lots, 
delivered, $5 per 98-lb sack of best pat- 
ent. 





NOTES 


The Easterbrook Milling Co. Ltd., 
Eburne, B. C., is using the property of 
the former Victory Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., as a warehouse and 
distributing plant. 

James Stewart has returned to Win- 
nipeg from Vancouver, where he com- 
pleted the purchase of additional docks 
and made other provision for a consid- 
erable expansion of the terminal inter- 
ests of his various grain companies. 

J. R. Murray, general manager, and 
C. D. Howe, consulting engineer, of the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
recently were in Vancouver, completing 
plans for construction of a 1,000,000-bu 
addition to No. 2 elevator, leased by that 
company from the harbor commission. 
Railway facilities for the addition to the 
plant are also being provided. 





Canadian Wheat Forecast 
Comparative estimates of the Canadian 
wheat crop as issued by the dominion bu- 
reau of statistics, in bushels (000,000's omit- 
ted): 


Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Final 
1927... 325 367 ont wire eae ese 
1926... 349 317 399 oe 406 410 
1925... 365 376 3892 eee 422 411 
1924... 319 282 292 TT 272 262 
1923... 366 383 470 470 ees 474 
1922... 339 3821 389 eee 391 400 
1921... 309 288 294 eos 330 301 
1920... 288 267 289 293 ess 263 
1919... 285 249 205 194 196 193 
1918... 259 232 eee 210 eee 189 
1917 eee 249 2382 234 





Canadian exports of automobiles in 
June totaled 3,089, valued at $1,781,833. 
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NEW YORK 


Weather conditions always affect the 
wheat market, and so indirectly the flour 
market, but it is not often that they 
directly affect the flour market in the 
manner in which they have during the 
week just closed. What with almost 
continuous heat, humidity and rain, the 
atmosphere was such that if one wanted 
to dough up a flour sample it was quite 
impossible to do it so that the flour 
would show for exactly what it was. 

Not only did this act as a bar to busi- 
ness, but the heat added to the lassitude 
of buyers, and there was little interest 
in the market. In addition, the two very 
decided advances in wheat deterred most 
buyers who may have had intentions of 
coming into the market, if only for small 
lots, because none of them places any 
confidence in the claims that wheat prices 
will be higher. The fact that some large 
bakers bought a total of about 200,000 
bbls just prior to the advance, indicating 
in a way that they thought prices were 
at a low point, the information that 
some terminal markets had been swept 
clean of wheat, and the general adverse 
crop news, seemed to have no weight. 

So far as could be learned there were 
no round lot sales last week, though some 
of the larger mills reported an aggre- 
gate volume of fair proportions. 

Business Light.—August is quite gen- 
erally a month in which business is light. 
Many people are out of the city, which 
has its effect upon the bread business, 
and this is directly reflected in the flour 
business. The fact remains, however, 
that stocks are small, and as soon as 
normal conditions in the baking business 
occur it would seem that, whether buyers 
like the higher prices or not, they will 
have to come into the market. 

Flour prices more closely followed 
grain prices than they did during the 
previous week, and showed advances of 
25@40c in spring standard patents and 
Kansas straights, as well as soft winters, 
but clear prices were not increased in 
the same proportion. 

Export.—There was only a light vol- 
ume of export business, because buyers 
in this field also were disbelievers in the 
present market conditions. Compared to 
the previous week, about half as much 
flour went forward. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 12: 
spring first patent $7.90@8.35 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.55@7.85, first clear $7.10@ 
7.40; hard winter short patent $7.65@ 
8.10, straight $7@7.35; soft winter 
straight, Pennsylvania $6.25@6.50, Ohio 
$6.80; rye flour, white, $5.75@6. 


EXPORTS LIGHT 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for week ending 
Aug. 6, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation: flour, 38,721 bbls to 10 
countries, the United Kingdom and 
Greece getting the bulk of it, and 459,978 
bus wheat to four countries, with the 
United Kingdom and Holland getting 
nearly all. This is about half the quan- 
tity exported the previous week. 


ELLIS L. HOWLAND DEAD 


Ellis L. Howland, who for several 
years has been market editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, died recent- 
ly as the result of a fall. He was wide- 
ly known in market circles, was of genial 
disposition and a magnetic personality, 
and extremely popular. His death came 
as a great shock to his newspaper asso- 
ciates and his many outside friends. 


NOTES 
William Herrman, of Herrman & Co., 
wholesale grocers, Paterson, N. J., died 
recently after a long illness. 
Cars of flour on spot at the close of 
last week were 1,003, as against 929 the 








previous week and 850 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

The Frank R. Prina Corporation has 
been appointed by Arthur F. Stott, resi- 
dent director of the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., as New York exclusive agent 
for David Stott rye products. 

Figures covering the trading in grain 
futures on the New York Produce Ex- 
change for July were 13,442,000 bus 
bought, and naturally also sold, making a 
total volume of business amounting to 
26,884,000 bus. 


BUFFALO 


Uncertain markets last week again de- 
terred flour buyers from making com- 
mitments for future delivery. Hand-to- 
mouth buying was done as necessary, but 
the trade felt that prices must decline 
with a freer movement of wheat from 
the Southwest and with the ripening of 
the Canadian. They do not think much 
damage has been done to either crop, and 
they intend to wait until September be- 
fore buying. 

Kansas jobbers report business slack 
after the advance in the futures market, 
and no business being done for future 
delivery. Mills in the Southwest give 
their jobbers here no leeway on prices, 
and the bulk of the trade will not follow 
the advance. Much speculation is rife as 
to the location of the Kansas crop, which 
last year was so well published. This 
year no one seems to know where the 
wheat is placed or in whose hands the 
bulk of the supply is to be found. When 
it moves into millers’ hands more freely 
then they feel it will be time to lay in 
a speculative supply. 

Export buyers can n@t reconcile them- 
selves to pay the prices asked, They 
have a point beyond which they will not 
go, and the market has struck that mark 
now. They intend to buy when the mar- 
ket reaches the level they have set, and 
not before. 

Buffalo quotations, Aug. 13: spring 
fancy patents $8.30@8.40 bbl, standard 
patent $8.05@8.15, clears $7.75@7.85; 
hard winter patents $8@8.10, standards 
$7.20@7.40; soft winter patents $7@7.10, 
standards $6.50@6.80; semolina, No. 2, 
4°5c, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail ship- 
ment. 

Rochester quotations, Aug. 13, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.30@9.60 
bbl; pastry, $8.40@8.50; rye, $6.50@6.90. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame. TB oiccces 238,000 197,185 83 

Previous week .. 238,000 186,500 78 

WOOP G80 <cccces 238,000 192,336 81 

Two years ago... 238,000 188,168 79 
NOTES 


F. F. Henry, vice president and Buf- 
falo manager of the Washburn Crosby 


-Co., visited Chicago recently. 


E. L. Anderson, of the D. H. Grandin 
Milling Co., Jamestown, N. Y., visited 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange last week. 

C. E. Lee, in charge of the wheat de- 
partment of the Duluth office of the 
International Milling Co., visited this 
market last week. 

Following the upward cotton market, 
bag manufacturers have advanced the 
price of all grades of cotton sacks ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. 

Howard P. Jenks, president of the 
Perry, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, has 
made an appeal to manufacturers of that 
town to release their employees to aid 
the farmers in harvesting the record- 
breaking wheat crop. 


Alfonso Gioia, senior member of the 
firm of A. Gioia & Bro., macaroni manu- 
facturers, Rochester, N. Y., who is a 
director of the National Association of 
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Macaroni Manufacturers, operates one 
of the largest macaroni manufacturing 
establishments in the United States, the 
daily output of the plant being approxi- 
mately 50,000 Ibs. 

Comment was made last week that it 
was 40 years ago that F. F. Henry came 
to Buffalo with the Washburn Crosby 
Co. The first Buffalo plant had a pro- 
ducing capacity of 3,000 bbls. The com- 
pany now has a Buffalo capacity of 
22,000 bbls. With the opening of the 
International Milling Co.’s mill here the 
capacity of Buffalo mills will be 253,000 
bbls weekly. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour business was reported much bet- 
ter last week, with more disposition on 
the part of consumers to place good- 
sized orders. The vagaries of the wheat 
market were a deterrent factor in the 
buying movement. Bakers appeared to 
be inclined to the belief that lower levels 
were in sight, and only bought at pre- 
vailing quotations for their actual re- 
quirements. 

While bakers are in a hesitant mood 
about buying liberally for their require- 
ments, it is generally accepted by the 
flour trade that the average baker must 
buy soon. 

The bulk of buying last week was con- 
fined to established brands of spring 
and hard winters, with most business 
going to northwestern mills. Sales of 
clears were fair, while the soft winter 
wheat business showed a slight improve- 
ment. Semolina was quoted at 4%c Ib, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were fair. 

Quotations, Aug. 13, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: old crop spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7.25 
@7.75; new crop $7.25@8 and $7@7.50; 
hard winter short patent $7.50@8, stand- 
ard patent $6.75@7.25, clears $6.75@ 
7.25; soft winter, $5.50@5.75, bulk. 


a 


Henry C. Miller, aged 77, for 35 years 
engaged in the grain and feed business 
at Rohrerstown, Pa., died on Aug. 11. 

C. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was higher but inactive last 
week. Rust and frost talk advanced 
wheat, and caused flour to follow to a 
moderate extent. The government re- 
port, however, being bearish, has relieved 
anxiety for the present. Local buyers 
pretty generally supplied their immediate 
wants in the previous week. Indications 
are that there will be no heavy stocks of 
flour carried by the Baltimore trade on 
the new crop. 

Early last week a few mills did some 
good business at old prices before ad- 
vancing, but aside from this sales were 
limited and have reflected little improve- 
ment in values. The best sellers were 
standard spring patent at $7.35@7.75, 
cotton, and new near-by soft winter 
Straight at $5.50@5.75, bulk, with most 
mills asking more than these rates at 
times. A few were demanding as much 
as 50@75c advance for their product, 
but these were the exception and refer 
to what are known as the run-quicks. 
New hard winters were irregular in price 
and quality, and commanded little at- 
tention. New springs are being held at 
the price of old, but the trade says the 
mills can keep them on that basis. Some 
near-by mills are getting better results 
from Prolific wheat by drying the grain 
or bleaching the flour, as too much mois- 
ture seems to have been the principal 
trouble. Smut, however, is still in evi- 
dence and hard to combat. 

Closing prices, Aug. 13, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $8@8.25, standard patent $7.50@ 
7.75; hard winter short patent (new) 
$7.75@8, straight (new) $7.25@7.50; soft 
winter short patent (new) $6.75@7, 
straight (new, near-by) $5.75@6. 

NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
16,000 bbls flour destined for export. 

Reed Jones, representing the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, and C. Little, 
Jr., of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., mill- 
furnishers, Minneapolis, were on change 
here last week. 


J. Ross Myers, of J. Ross Myers & 
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Son, flour jobbers, and Stuart Egerton; 
of Egerton Bros., wholesale grocers and 
flour, are recreating with their families 
at Eaglesmere, Pa. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 25 to Aug. 18, 1,198,480 bus; same 
period last year, 1,421,821. Range of 
prices for week ending Aug. 13, $1.05@ 
1.88%; year ago, $1.10@1.87%4. 

Several of the officers and members of 
the American Soft Wheat Millers’ Ex- 
port Corporation held a special business 
meeting in Baltimore on Aug. 12. The 
new corporation claims that its member- 
ship is increasing and that good sales 
of flour for export are being made, par- 
ticularly to buyers who were not in sym- 
pathy with the organization when it 
started, C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The strength of wheat early in the 
week influenced a firmer feeling for flour, 
and the mills advanced prices about 25c 
bbl. Trade, however, is quiet. Buyers 
generally have adopted a waiting policy 
in the hope of lower prices later on. 
Business being done is small, merely to 
tide over immediate needs. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Aug. 18: spring first 
patent $8@8.40 bbl, standard patent 
$7.65@8, first clear $7.15@7.40; hard 
winter short patent $7.60@8, straight 
$7.25@7.60; soft winter straight, $6.30@ 
6.90. 

NOTES 


The board of directors of the Com- 
mercial Exchange held its monthly meet- 
ing on Aug. 11. 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, is 
spending 10 days at Ocean City, N. J. 
accompanied by his wife. 

J. C, Jackson. 


BOSTON 


Flour prices, Aug. 13, mill shipment, 
per 196 lbs, in sacks: special spring 
wheat patents $8.90@9.20, standard pat- 
ents $7.75@8.85, first clears $7.50@7.65; 
hard winter patents, $7.35@8; soft win- 
ter patents $7.30@8, straight $6.75@7.30, 
clears $6.60@6.85. 

No improvement in demand for flour 
was noted last week, the uncertainty ex- 
isting in wheat and the ups and downs 
of the flour market causing prospective 
flour buyers to hold off. There was also 
some pressure on the part of spring and 
hard winter wheat millers to sell, notably 
by the latter, but results were unsatis- 
factory. Few sales were made, and the 
market, as a whole, was in favor of the 
buyer, despite the stronger tone at the 
close. The situation is very depressed, 
the trade expecting the market to rule 
much lower in the near future. 


NOTES 

Carl W. Woods, flour broker, Boston, 
has applied for active membership in the 
Grain & Flour Exchange. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by William L. Mileson, South 
Portland, Maine, grain dealer; liabilities, 
$3,243; assets, $1,160. 

William D. Fulton, an old-time mem- 
ber of the Boston grain trade, but now 
retired, returned from a sojourn of sev- 
eral years on the Continent recently, and 
last week visited the Grain & Flour Ex- 
change. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ONTARIO MILL BURNED 

The McRae Mill, situated two miles 
west of Marden, Ont., burned recently, 
with a loss of more than $10,000. The 
building was not insured. The mill, 
used jointly as a saw mill, chopping mill 
and cider mill, was built about 50 years 
ago by the late John Armstrong, who !ater 
sold it to George Wilson. John McRae 
bought it 35 years ago, turning it over 
to his son, Allan, in 1924. 





RICE CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Rice growers 
from Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas 
have plans under way for the forming 
of a three-state organization of a rice CO 
operative marketing association, the put- 
pose of which will be to dispose of | 
rice above domestic needs in forelg? 
markets. Tentative plans would require 
each rice grower to pool a percentage ° 
his crop. 
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SEATTLE 


The flour trade in north coast markets 
has been in a position of stalemate, 
caused largely by uncertainty as to pre- 
miums which the mills will have to pay 
for the stronger grades of new crop 
milling wheat. That new crop wheat 
will be deficient in protein is already 
evident, but to what extent is still un- 
certain. Owing to this condition, neither 
millers nor buyers are anxious to com- 
mit themselves as to future sales. Buy- 
ers expected distinctly lower prices for 
new crop flour, owing to the heavy crop, 
and have allowed stocks to become very 
low, but now that these expectations are 
likely to be disappointed, they have gen- 
erally adopted a conservative policy be- 
fore buying until prices are more clearly 
indicated. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Aug. 12: family 
short patent $7.75@8.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6@6.25, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.80@7; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, $7 
@7.75. Hard wheat top patents, car- 
loads, coast, arrival draft terms: Da- 
kota, $8.50@9; Montana, $7.70@8.25; 
Kansas, $7.65@8.25. 

Export Trade.—There has been a good 
inquiry for flour from Hongkong and 
South China recently, and a fair volume 
has been sold. Conditions at Hongkong 
appear to be healthy, drafts being 
promptly taken up, indicating that flour 
is going into consumption. Flour stocks 
there last week were 400,000 49-lb sacks. 
While some lower prices are reported, 
the general quotation for straights was 
$6.10@6.40 bbl, c.if., less 2 per cent, 
basis 49s. North China demand has 
been flat, and mills do not anticipate 
much business from that section until 
after the first of the year, or until the 
Shanghai and other North China mills 
have exhausted the Chinese wheat crop. 

There has been more activity with the 
United Kingdom, and some mills have 
sold a moderate volume of flour there. 
South American demand has been quiet, 
though mills with an established trade 
have done some business. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bes +16 deny s 46,800 20,728 44 
Previous week .. 46,800 20,227 43 
MU ONO ccc ine sss 52,800 26,014 64 
Two years ago..... 52,800 29,101 55 
Three years ago... 52,800 32,762 62 
Four years ago.... 52,800 24,604 47 
Five years ago..... 52,800 26,406 50 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

| Se oe eee 57,000 22,453 39 
Previous week . 57,000 9,768 19 
Year ago ......... 57,000 28,932 51 
Two years ago..... 57,000 11,202 20 
Three years ago... 57,000 21,695 38 
Four years ago.... 57,000 15,528 27 
Five years ago.... 57,000 38,502 68 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), during July, 
1927, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 

FLOUR, BBLS 





a From, 
Puget Columbia 
E To— Sound River Totals 
ona Sement aces 5,873 2,102 7,975 
: none ree $2,129 26,510 108,639 
- and Central 
manertes wibaens 16,624 2,425 18,949 
Calite Nowe EGs owed 8,926 1,265 10,191 
Atle —— eas 065% 14,893 66,503 81,396 
R ntic ports.... 15,636 15,318 30,954 
pie Columbia. |] Zier 4,864 
mee Te Bynes cecnce 5,283 
Totals ........, 154,118 114,123 268,241 








e WHEAT, BUS 

- From \ 

Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
MND ccvsssccss sebae 628,353 628,353 
California ....... 78,333 17,9381 96,264 
) rere 2,613 100 2,713 
British Columbia. 6.006... wrcciee 6,004 
BURR ci kee kess 86,950 646,384 733,334 


Total wheat shipments (flour includ- 
ed), July, 1927, 1,675,638 bus, compared 
with 3,257,627 for July, 1926. 


NOTES 


Of 477 cars of wheat inspected at 
Seattle in July by the office of Federal 
Grain Supervision, 253 graded No, 1, 
135 No. 2, 53 No. 3, 20 No. 4, 8 No. 5, 
8 special grade, and 111 were smutty. 
At Tacoma, of 323 cars inspected, 135 
graded No. 1, 147 No. 2, 33 No. 3, 7 
No. 4, 1 No. 5, and 104 were smutty. 


The fifth annual convention of the Pa- 
cific Foreign Trade Council will be held 
at Victoria, B. C., Sept. 15-17. This 
will be the first meeting of the organi- 
zation to be held in Canada, The United 
States Départment of Commerce will 
have eight trade commissions from dif- 
ferent foreign countries in attendance. 

Nineteen interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of . 208,250 
bbls flour, produced 92,540 in July, or 
44 per cent of capacity, compared with 
129,353 in June, produced by 20 mills, 
with a monthly capacity of 248,430, or 
52 per cent of capacity, according to 
reports to the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation. Washington interior mills 
operated at 59 per cent of capacity in 
July, Oregon 11, and northern Idaho 28. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


New prices on northern blue-stem and 
hard wheat blends, as well as California 
flours, are now fairly general, but no 
sales of consequence have been made. 
Some exceptionally low prices have been 
offered, but the trade, generally, has suf- 
ficient old crop flour to last several 
months, and is not interested in the 
new. Mills have advanced prices 10@ 
20c bbl this week in line with wheat, and 
this will make sales still more difficult. 

Flour men and bakers alike are skep- 
tical of the quality of the new crop, and 
are eagerly awaiting samples. Flour 
dealers rather expect a year of consider- 
able flour troubles, due to the scarcity 
of high protein wheat. 

Quotations, Aug. 12, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents, $8.40@8.60 bbl; Montana 
top patents $7.90@8.20, clears $6.40@ 
6.50; Kansas patents, $7.50@7.70; Da- 
kota top patents, $8.75@9.25; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, new crop, 
$6.80@7.20; northern straight grades, 
$6.50@6.75; northern hard wheat blends, 
$7.50@7.70; northern pastry, $6.50@6.70; 
California pastry, $6.10@6.30. 


NOTES 


Joseph C. Brown, of Brown & Sons, 
millers, Cottonwood, Cal., died recently. 


In order to minimize the expense and 
detail of handling small lot local de- 
liveries, the Sperry Flour Co. has dis- 
continued its drayage and warehouse de- 
partment in this city, and has turned 
this business over to the Walkup Dray- 
age & Warehouse Co. on a contract 
basis. In order to centralize operating 
control, the company has moved its gen- 
eral offices from 141 California Street to 
the Southern Pacific Terminal Building, 
Fourth and Channel, where all flour 
moving into rancisco will be ware- 
housed an/Mlistributed. 

Nearly 100 members of the San Fran- 
cisco chapter of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers and their families 
attended the regular meeting on July 
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80, at the Sperry Flour Co.’s mill, Val- 
lejo. A trip through the mill, golf, and 
a barbecue featured the entertainment 
in the afternoon. In the evening the 
regular session convened under the di- 
rection of C. B. Kress, chief chemist of 
the plant. B. W. Hodges, assistant di- 
rector of milling, spoke on “Manufacture 
of Flour,’ and William Inglis, of the 
Gravem-Inglis Baking Co., Stockton, 
talked on “Flour from a Baker’s Stand- 
point.” E. M. Lirsincer. 


LOS ANGELES 


With the dropping of the tempera- 
ture on Aug. 8 a flurry in the market 
was reported. Increased buying has re- 
sulted from the heavy shipments of new 
crop wheat, and this, coupled with con- 
tinued cool weather, accounts for many 
large orders recently received. Old crop 


flour is nearly gone, being replaced with - 


the new, and more sales were made last 
week than at any previous time during 
the summer months. 

Quotations, car lots, basis ¥/’s, Aug. 
12: hard wheat seconds, $7.70 bbl old 
crop, $7.20 new crop; blended seconds, 
$7.30 old crop, $7 new crop; California 
pastry, $6.70; Kansas straight grade, 
$7.90; Washington-Oregon _ blue-stem, 
$7.75; Montana straight grade, $8; Da- 
kota straight grade, $8.40; Washington 
pastry, $7.45. 


PORTLAND 


Flour trade last week was moderate, 
with buyers showing more interest. The 
market was firm and unchanged from 
the previous week at $8.05 bbl for family 
patents, $8.55 for second hard wheat and 
$7.95 for second blue-stem. 

Export demand is unsatisfactory, as 
prices indicated by oriental buyers are 
low. A sale was made by one mill for 
Shanghai and Taku Bar at $5.95, but 
other mills declined to consider business 
at this price. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOG, TehB ccincveceseocses 22,133 35 
Previous week .....c.cccres 23,167 38 
WORF BHO ccveccccvcscsveee 26,480 42 
TWO FORTS BHO occcccvveve 13,824 22 
Three years agO .......0:. 36,120 58 
Four years ago ........... 23,612 37 
Five years ago ........... 22,475 33 


NOTES 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 6,825 bbls to Manila, 625 to 
Cebu, 625 to Kobe, 1,000 to Dairen, 2,857 
to London, and 310 to Peru. 

Wheat exports were 276,206 bus to 
Colon for orders, 74,666 to Genoa, 37,333 
to Leghorn, 52,766 to Hamburg, 82,133 
to Antwerp, 154,561 to London, and 37,- 
833 to Rotterdam. 


Total flour shipments in the past month 
from the Columbia River were 114,123 
bbls, compared with 120,831 in the same 
month last year and 96,821 two years 
ago. ‘Total wheat shipments were 646,- 
384 bus, against 1,270,900 last year and 
321,096 in 1925. J. M. LownsDA.e. 


OGDEN 


Increased demand for flour from the 
Southeast was reported last week, new 
being specially wanted. A _ noticeable 
increase in specifications was reported by 
mills following the inauguration of low- 
ered freight rates into the Southeast on 
Aug. 10. Buyers in the South also 
showed greater interest. 

Trade on the Pacific Coast was re- 
ported steady, with normal demand for 
flour in both Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco territory. Purchases for Califor- 
nia have been confined largely to old 
wheat flours, being supplied from reserve 
stocks held in Ogden mills and elevators. 
Intermountain territory reported a nor- 
mal demand, with shipments general 
throughout Utah and Idaho. Ogden mills 
are operating at capacity and, with the 
harvesting in full swing and heavy 
wheat deliveries starting, smaller mills 
throughout Utah and Idaho are resum- 
ing operations. 

Prices for the Southeast advanced ap- 
proximately 30c, dealers being quoted 
new wheat flour, Aug. 13, at $7.15@7.80 
bbl for high patents and $6.90@7.40 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
lower Mississippi River common points. 
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Old wheat flour was not quoted in south- 
eastern markets. Quotations to Cali- 
fornia dealers were $7.25@7.50 for first 
patents and $7.20@7.25 for family pat- 
ents, new crop, and $8.60 for top patents 
and $8.30@8.80 for second patents, old 
crop, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Prices 
were steady in Utah and Idaho terri- 
tory, quotations being $7@7.40 for fam- 
ily patents, $7.30@7.70 for second pat- 
ents and $6.75@1.30 for straights, all old 
crop, f.o.b., Ogden. 
NOTES 

E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., has returned 
from Los Angeles. 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., is visiting here. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





ATLANTA 


Buyers are displaying more interest in 
flour, although buying has not opened up 
on any appreciable scale. The hand-to- 
mouth policy, therefore, continues in 
vogue, though there is every promise 
that business will show improvement 
within the next two or three weeks. 

Mills in the Southeast report that the 
business they are booking is considerably 
below capacity of the mills, but that ac- 
tive production schedules are being 
maintained, due to the good outlook. 

The crop situation in the South is gen- 
erally satisfactory, due to the high 
prices prevailing, though the recent gov- 
ernment estimates showed the yield to 
promise less than had been expected. 
Cotton has now reached the highest 
price in several months, assuring good 
financial returns to growers for their 
1927 crop, a circumstance which is cer- 
tain to prove of material benefit to fall 
and winter business. 

Prices showed an average increase of 
5@10c bbl last week, but on Saturday 
were about the same as the previous 
week. Quotations, Aug. 13, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, basis 98-lb cottons: new crop hard 
winter short patent $7.65@8.15 bbl, 
standard patent $7.25@7.75, straight pat- 
ent $7.05@7.55; new crop soft winter 
short patent $8.25@8.65, fancy patent 
$7.75@8.25, standard patent $7.25@7.65; 
spring wheat short patent $8.75@9.25, 
standard patent $8.40@9, straight patent 
$8.25@8.85; Utah, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington soft white wheat flour, old 
crop, $7.75@8.35. 

NOTES 

J. A. Daugherty, flour broker, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was here last week. 

T. Hudman, formerly president of the 
Hudman Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn., is 
seriously ill at a hospital in Atlanta. 

R. A. Berry, southeastern representa- 
tive for the Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, 
returned to Atlanta last week after an 
extensive trip in Florida. 

Harorp F. Poprask1. 





ANNUAL MEETING HELD BY 
SAN BERNARDINO BAKERS 


Los AnGeLes, Cat.—The annual meet- 
ing of the San Bernardino Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held recently at the Califor- 
nia Hotel, with a large number in at- 
tendance. 

The annual report by Guy Stockton, 
president of the San Bernardino Bread 
Co., gave proof of the steady growth of 
the organization. Secretary-treasurer 
Petterson, of the Albert Lewis Bakery, 
read a report which evidenced the fact 
that, after all bills had been paid, a 
sizable bank account still remained to 
the association’s credit. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: president, C. S. Wilson, 
of the Boston Bakery, San Bernardino; 
vice president, O. R. Patterson, of the 
Riverside Bakery, Riverside; secretary- 
treasurer, C. M. June, of the Sally Ann 
Bakery, Pomona. William T. Ireland 
pledged the support of the Associated 
Bakers of Southern California. A huge 
banquet followed the successful meeting. 





United States imports have had an 
increasing importance in the country’s 
total foreign trade in recent years. They 
bore a higher ratio to exports (92 per 
cent) in 1926 than for more than 30 
years. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is stronger, and all 
offerings are readily disposed of. De- 
mand seems to be urgent, and buyers are 
ordering out feed as it is purchased. 
Standard middlings and red dog continue 
most active, and business is only restrict- 
ed by the light supply. Bran is also 
moving in good volume, and mixers, 
country dealers, and distributors are in 
the market for good lots. Buying is 
mainly for near-by shipment. Feed for 
fall delivery is offered at a discount of 
50c, but this is not considered enough by 
buyers. Sellers, however, look for a 
strong market for several months, as 
they do not look for heavy production 
until late in the fall. Spring bran was 
quoted, Aug. 13, at $29.25@29.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $29.25@29.50, standard 
middlings $37@37.50, flour middlings $40 
@Al and red dog $47.50@48.50. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeeds last week re- 
covered losses incurred in previous pe- 
riods, standard middlings leading by ad- 
vancing $2.50. Spring bran was a close 
second with a gain of $2, winter bran 
was $1.75 higher, flour middlings $1 and 
red dog $1.50@2, mainly due to lack of 
supplies and a better market with more 
inquiries. Quotations, Aug. 13: spring 
bran $29@29.50 ton, winter bran $29@ 
29.50, standard middlings $37@37.50, 
flour middlings $39.50@40.50, and red 
dog $47.50@48.50, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis—Millfeed is in a stronger 
position, and demand is active, particu- 
larly for middlings. Offerings are still 
light, and stocks low. Mills are not 
pushing sales, nor will they until opera- 
tions become heavier. Demand is general 
and well scattered. Quotations, Aug. 13: 
soft wheat bran $28.50@29 ton, hard 
wheat bran $28@28.50, and gray shorts 
$40@40.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—The feed market is un- 
usually strong, advancing $1@1.50 ton 
over last week’s levels. Short interests 
at Kansas City, it is said, are unable to 
fulfill their contracts on bran. This is 
having a very bullish effect. It is 
claimed that these short sales amount to 
several thousand tons. With this quan- 
tity taken off the market, the bran situa- 
tion is becoming very tight, and bets are 
being made that it will reach $30 ton, 
Minneapolis, within 30 days. 

Up to a week or two ago there was 
comparatively little activity in bran, but 
conditions have changed, mills reporting 
receipt of firm bids at $27 ton, Minne- 
apolis, on round lots for equal monthly 
shipments up to Jan. 1. They, however, 
show little desire to sell so far in ad- 
vance, even at this price. They would 
sell for September-October shipment, but 
not the later months. 

Standard middlings continue very 
scarce, and are holding firm at $8 ton 
over bran for prompt shipment. Mills 
would discount this price $1 for Sep- 
tember shipment. On bran, flour mid- 
dlings and red dog, however, they will 
not discount the future months. 

Mixed car business is heavy, and mills 
are having difficulty in keeping buyers 
satisfied with deliveries. Mixed feed 
manufacturers are in the market daily. 
Some of them are trying to buy bran in 
Minneapolis for account of southwestern 
sellers who have defaulted on contracts. 

City mills quote bran firm at $27 ton, 
standard middlings $35, flour middlings 
$39@41.50, red dog $45.50, wheat mixed 
feed $32.50@36.50, and rye middlings $29 
@29.50, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Aug. 16 Year ago 
BOR. cccccccccwec@escce 27.00 $21.50 @22.00 
Stand. middlings.. 35.00@35.50 22.50@23.50 


Flour middlings... 39.00@40.00 27.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 46.50@47.00 33.00@36.00 

Duluth—Millfeed continues to show a 
strong undertone under steady request 
of buyers for fresh supplies. In some 





cases they are disposed to book quite a 
period ahead, but mills are not making 
sales far in advance. However, they 
have sold all prompt stuff that can be 
moved, and will not work beyond what 
they can readily turn out and deliver. 
They report that no offering is being 
made for deferred shipment. 


Great Falls——West coast buyers have 
delayed purchasing, hoping prices would 
decline, but the increasing demands in- 
dicate strengthening of the Pacific Coast 
feed market. Prices, Aug. 13: bran $30 
ton, and standard middlings $32. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

A tchison-Leavenworth.—The feed mar- 
ket responded to slack milling produc- 
tion last week with a sharper demand 
for millfeeds. As a result, shorts ad- 
vanced to $39 ton, mill-run $33 and 
bran $27. These prices are almost un- 
heard of at this time of the year, but it 
is very evident that mill production is 
even less than reported. Undoubtedly 
the high price of corn is affecting mill- 
feed, but it is very evident that there is 
not much millfeed to be had. Mills are 
making fairly close prices for near-by 
shipment, but are holding fast to their 
present levels for future delivery. At 
the same time, buyers are bidding $1@2 
ton under present prices for scattered 
shipment to January. 


Kansas City—An_ active demand, 
coupled with small offerings, has forced 
feed prices to a high level for the season. 
Shorts especially are in good request. 
Inquiries are evenly distributed. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 13: bran $28 ton, gray shorts 
$38@38.50, brown shorts $36.75@37.25, 
and red dog $46. 


Hutchinson.—Curtailed operation of 
mills has resulted in further advances in 
millfeed, which is exceptionally strong 
for this season of the year. All accumu- 
lations of bran and shorts have been ab- 
sorbed in the widespread scramble for 
feed, which is particularly keen for the 
latter. Quotations, Aug. 13, Kansas 
City basis: bran $26@28 ton, mill-run 
$31@33, and gray shorts $36@39. 


Wichita—Millfeed demand continues 
strong, with shorts leading in sales at an 
advance of 10c. Prices, Aug. 13, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.30 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.55; shorts, $1.85. 


Oklahoma City—Straight bran was 
quoted on Aug. 12 at $1.35@1.40 per 100 
lbs; mill-run, $1.45@1.50; shorts, $1.80@ 
1.90. 


Salina—Millfeed demand _ continues 
out of proportion to the season, with 
widespread inquiry from all sections, 
many buyers being willing to book ahead 
considerably at present prices. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 11, basis Kansas City, in 100- 
lb lots: bran, $1.30@1.40; mill-run, $1.55 
@1.65; gray shorts, $1.85@1.90. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.— Millfeed continues strong, 
and prices were advanced last week, 
middlings as much as $1.50@2 by some 
mills. Compared with some other feeds, 
present prices of millfeed do not seem 
high. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed, Aug. 12, at $29@29.75 ton, mixed 


feed $35@35.75, and middlings $41@42, 
in 100’s f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville——Millfeed prices, Aug. 13: 
bran $30 ton, mixed feed $34 and shorts 
$38. 

Indianapolis.—Millfeed prices are very 
strong. Red dog and standard middlings 
continue most in request. Demand from 
the country trade is particularly en- 
couraging. Spring bran was quoted, 
Aug. 13, at $27.50@28.50 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $27.50@28, standard middlings 
$34.50@35.50, flour middlings $39@40, 
and red dog $46@47. 


THE SOUTH ° 

Atlanta.—With exceptionally high 
prices still prevailing for millfeed, buy- 
ers are displaying even less interest. 
Brokers do not look for any material 
improvement in buying as long as prices 
remain at the present high levels. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 13, f.o.b., Atlanta: bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $33@35 ton; winter 
middlings, $36@37; standard middlings, 
$36@37; red dog, $52@54. 

Nashville—Mills report demand good 
for millfeed. Softening of prices of bran 
were noted at some mills last week, while 
middlings were unchanged. Quotations, 
Aug. 13: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $28@30; 
standard middlings, $33@36. 

Memphis.—Little buying of millfeed is 
reported, dealers having no confidence in 
ruling prices. On Aug. 13 wheat bran 
sold at $30 ton and gray shorts at $40.75 
upward. Little forward stuff is offering, 
as mills advise light flour output. The 
trade expects lower prices, and is only 
taking absolute needs, which are small, 
as rains have made pastures better than 
usual this late in the season. 


Norfolk—Feed continues scarce and 
higher, with demand brisk and inquiries 
numerous. Quotations, Aug. 12: red dog, 
$47@48 ton; flour middlings, $43@45; 
standard middlings, $41@44; standard 
bran, $37@38. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo—Mills are not offering bran 
and middlings except in mixed cars with 
flour for August and September. Even 
with demand active, mills are unwilling 
to advance their prices. They figure that 
the wide differential between standard 
middlings and bran will narrow with an 
increased demand for the lighter feed 
which has been more in evidence. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 13: spring bran, $30.50@31 
ton; standard middlings, $38.50; red dog, 
$49.50; mixed feeds, $40.50 for Septem- 
ber shipment; flour middlings, $43.50; 
second clears, $50.50. 

Pittsburgh.—There was a brisk demand 
for millfeed last week, mainly for prompt 
shipment. Receipts were light. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 13: standard middlings, $40.50 
@41.50 ton; flour middlings, $43.50@ 
44.50; spring wheat bran, $32.50@33.50; 
red dog, $52@53. 

Boston.—Feeds are firmer and higher, 
especially wheat middlings and mixed 
feed. Demand for heavy feeds is fair, 
but bran is quiet. Local stocks are light. 
Quotations, Aug. 13: spring bran, prompt 
or near-by shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
$34.50@35.50 ton; hard winter bran, 
$34.50@35; soft winter bran, $35@35.50; 
standard middlings, $44@44.50; flour 
middlings, $48.50@49; mixed feed, $40.50 
@45.50; red dog, $53.50@54.50; stock 
feed, $42; reground oat hulls, $17.50. No 
Canadian bran or middlings were offered 
by shippers last week. 

Philadelphia—Buyers are showing in- 
creased interest in millfeed and the mar- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 16, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring Oran ...ccscveess $29.50@30.00 $.....@27.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $34.00@35.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 30.00@30.50 .....@..... cece eeatece | SROOGIGGO.. cies t Orci 
BaEC WIth WHER «cic cess ‘svete a paen ria «eee+@28.00 29.50@30.00 34.50@35.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@37.50 .....@35.00 36.75@37.25 .....@..... 42.00@42.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 40.50@41.50 39.00 @41.50 38.00@38.50 41.00@41.50 46.00@47.00 
TRG GO 0.0.00 0.0 0400006 0: thee @49.00 ..... @45.50 oe ll eer, Serer: fe | 
ttBuffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring OFAR 2.6 ke. cccess Bosc @31.50 $33.00 @34.00 $35.50@36.50 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... «sees 83.00 @34.00 35.50@36.00 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ «.... @:..0 34.00 @34.50 36.00@36.50 33.50@34.50 28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@40.00 41.00 @42.00 44.50@45.00 42.00@43.00 33.00@36.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «...- @45.00 46.00 @47.00 49.00@49.50 46.00@47.00 .....@..... 
ee Mt TTC TAL Lee oe @50.00 51.50@52.50 54.50@65.50 55.00@56.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPOMCS. 2. cccicrecs Se ccce 32. $.....@36.00 $.....@43.00 
eS errr rere @ 27.00 -- @29.00 o0cce Mocces 
*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. ttMixed cars for September. 
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ket rules firm, with a hardening ten- 
dency. Offerings are light. Quotations, 
Aug. 13, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$33@34 ton; hard winter bran, $33@34; 
soft winter bran, $34@34.50; standard 
middlings, $41@42; flour middlings, $46 
@47; red dog, $51.50@52.50. 

Baltimore ——All offerings of millfeed 
were higher last week, with heavy feeds 
in scant supply and wanted, but brans 
plentiful and hard to move. Quotations, 
Aug. 13, basis prompt lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $33.50@34; soft winter bran, $34@ 
34.50; standard middlings, $42@42.50; 
flour middlings, $45@46; red dog, $52. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.— Millfeed shows no 
improvement. Considerable is _ being 
offered for September at lower prices, 
but buyers are expecting a still softer 
market in September. Local mills are 
well sold up, and Idaho and Colorado 
are not yet ready to offer any quantity. 
Montana bran and low grade flour is still 
available, with no takers. Quotations, 
Aug. 12, carload lots, delivered, San 
Francisco, draft terms, prompt  ship- 
ment: Montana bran and mill-run, $31@ 
82 ton; Kansas bran, $34@35; northern 
standard bran and mill-run, $31.50@ 32; 
white bran and mill-run, $35.50@36.50; 
middlings, $45@46; shorts, $37@38; low 
grade flour, $48@49. 

Seattle—Millfeed was somewhat stead- 
ier last week, offerings becoming lighter 
and California demand stronger. Wash- 
ington standard mill-run was quoted at 
$27.50@29 ton for prompt, and about $1 
ton less for September shipment; Mon- 
tana mixed feed, $27.50@28 ton for 
prompt. 

Ogden.—Demand for middlings in Cal- 
ifornia, Utah and Idaho for poultry 
feed has stimulated and steadied the 
market, though prices for other mill- 
feeds declined $1 last week. Quotations 
to California, Aug. 13: red bran $32@33 
ton, blended bran and mill-run $33.50 
@34, white bran and mill-run $34.50 335, 
and middlings $42@45, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. Quotations to Utah and 
Idaho dealers: red bran $28@29, blend- 
ed bran and mill-run $29.50@30, white 
bran and mill-run $30.50@31, and mid- 
dlings $39@42, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Los Angeles.—Increased buying of 
millfeed has resulted as a consequence 
of the scarcity of green feed. Unusually 
heavy purchases were made last week, 
and it is anticipated that consistent heavy 
buying will continue throughout the fall. 
Quotations, Aug. 12: Kansas bran, $35.50 
ton, white mill-run, $37; red mill-run, 
$34; blended mill-run, $35.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $48. 

Portland. — Millfeed remains quiet. 
There is only a light demand yet from 
the interior, but there are no _ large 
stocks on the market at any _ point. 
Prices are fairly steady at $30 ton for 
mill-run and for middlings, in 
straight cars. 

CANADA 

Winnipeg—tThere is a brisk demand 
for shorts from country points, and 
mills are unable to fill it. The lateness 
of harvest and the fact that farmers 
have pretty well used up their reserves 
of feed grains from the old crop is be- 
hind the better inquiry for both bran and 
shorts. Millers expect a steady demand 
for millfeed for some time. Quotations, 
Aug. 13, delivered, in car lots, net cash: 
Manitoba, bran $27 ton, shorts $29; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $27, shorts $29; Alberta, 
bran $28, shorts $30. 

Toronto.—Millfeed prices have not 
changed. Shorts and middlings are meet- 
ing with a strong inquiry and sujplies 
do not more than cover requirements. 
Bran is not so much wanted. Quotations, 
Aug. 13: bran $32 ton, shorts $36 and 
middlings $43, bags included, in mixed 
cars with flour, spot cash terms, ‘eliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 13, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts—, —Shipm« nts— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis ... 613 865 11,685 11,648 
Kansas City... 880 2,380 2,100 228 
New York .... 8 2 es Le 
Philadelphia .. 240 600 

Baltimore ..... 318 304 eee 4 
Milwaukee .... 3 1 3 
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Chicago.—Dairy feeds are moving in 
fair volume. The trade seems to have 
cleaned up old orders. Pastures are not 
so good, and the tight situation in mill- 
feeds has stimulated desire for dairy 
feeds. The low price of eggs has re- 
sulted in a slower demand for scratch 
and mash feeds. Dairy feeds, 24 per 
cent, were quoted, Aug. 13, at $40@44 
ton, Chicago; scratch feeds, $51@52.50; 
mash feeds, $60@63. 

Atlanta.—Due to a sharp increase in 
oat and corn prices, further advances in 
quotations on both horse and chicken 
feed have occurred, resulting in still less 
buying, though stocks are at the lowest 
ebb in several months. Brokers believe 
the hand-to-mouth policy will continue 
for some time. Only a few scattered 
orders are reported. Collections are 
slow. Quotations, Aug. 13, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: best grade horse feed $49@50 ton, 
lower grades $32@35; best grade chicken 
feed $58@61, lower grades $48@51; best 
grade dairy feed $48@50, lower grades 
$41@ 43. 

St. Louis—Little change occurred in 
the mixed feed market last week. De- 
mand was light and scattered, buyers 
evidently awaiting lower prices. Stocks 
are low, and but little has been bought 
for future shipment. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Aug. 13, at $46.50 
ton, high grade horse feed $44.50, and 
scratch feed $55. 

Nashville—There is a quiet demand 
for mixed feeds at local mills. Prices 
have moved up $1@2 in sympathy with 
the raw materials. Quotations, Aug. 13: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $32@45 ton; 
dairy feed, $31@44; poultry scratch feed, 
$51@58; poultry mash feed, $66@78. 

Memphis:—Good pastures continue to 
restrict buying of dairy feed, although 
in some sections sales are well ahead of 
last season, due to enlarged attention to 
the dairy business. Horse and mule 
feeds are also selling slowly, as crop 
work is largely completed and pastures 
and hay are resorted to. Rains have 
helped prospects for all feed crops. 
Poultry feed is in steady demand. 

Indianapolis—Demand for mixed 
feeds last week was somewhat slower. 
Local manufacturers attribute it to a 
decrease in dairy products production, 
and the present situation is expected to 
continue at least for another two weeks. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Aug. 13, at $43@44 ton, high grade horse 
feed $44@45, and scratch feed $53@54. 

Toronto.—There has been no change in 
mixed feeds. Demand is fair. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 13: oat chop $52 ton, oat 
and barley chop $52, crushed oats $51, 
corn meal $50, feed wheat $56, oat feed 
$28, chick feed $67, mixed car lots, net 
cash terms, delivered, country points. 


Philadelphia —Oats advanced 1%4c 
early last week, but later lost the im- 












provement, closing dull at a net loss of 
yc, Offerings, while only moderate, are 
fully ample for requirements. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 18: No. 2 white, 61@62c bu; 
No. 3 white, 58@60c. 





COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
still is adversely affected by high prices, 
brokers reporting but a few small scat- 
tered orders, prompt shipment being 
asked. Stocks are the lowest in this 
district they have been in several months, 
and there is promise, therefore, of some 
improvement in sales during the early 
fall, but brokers do not look for any 
very active buying as long as prices 
remain at the present high levels. Col- 
lections are the slowest they have been 
at any time this year. Quotations, Aug. 
13, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent ammonia, 
$30@31 ton; 8 per cent, $34@35; cotton- 
seed hulls, sacked $9.50@10, bulk $6.50 
@7. 

New Orleans.—The cottonseed products 
market was very quiet last week. Ex- 
ports totaled 1,120 bags meal to Belfast. 
Quotations, Aug. 11: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $31@31.30 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, $36.50 
@37; hulls, sound quality, bulk, $5. 

Memphis.—For a brief time last week 
trading was fairly active in meal, after 
the recent bureau cotton crop report, but 
buyers backed away when prices jumped 
so fast, after short commitments were 
filled. Mills were not free sellers at the 
advance, but offerings are now plentiful 
for needs, with 41 per cent quoted at 
$34.50 ton and 43 at $36 on Aug. 13. 
Both sides appear disposed to do little 
until more definite crop ideas may be 
had, firmness in other feeds helping to 
cause a bullish feeling in meal. 


Milwaukee.— Strengthening of other 
items in the feed market brought about a 
reaction in cottonseed meal and stopped 
the downward trend which was under 
way. While it failed to gain as did other 
items, it held its own and remained un- 
changed from the prices established the 
week before. Nominal quotations, Aug. 
13, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35@40 ton. 

Chicago.—The bullish government re- 
port resulted in cottonseed meal advanc- 
ing, but domestic demand did not show 
much signs of life; 43 per cent was quot- 
ed, Aug. 13, at $42 ton, Chicago. 

Buffalo—cCottonseed prices stiffened 
following the advance in other markets, 
with demand inactive. Quotations, Aug. 
13: 43 per cent, $43.60 ton; 41 per cent, 
$41.60; 36 per cent, $38.60. 


Pittsburgh.—There was only a fair de- 
mand for cottonseed meal last week, with 
practically no change in prices. Receipts 
were light. Quotations, Aug. 13, for Oc- 
tober, November and December delivery: 
43 per cent protein, $42.50 ton; 41 per 
cent, $40.50. 

Boston—Cottonseed meal was active 
last week, and prices advanced $2. There 
was not much inquiry at the higher 
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prices. Local stocks are fair. Shippers 
quoted meal at $40.50@46 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points, 
on Aug. 13. 


Los Angeles.—Buying of cottonseed 
meal is brisk for this season of the year, 
but orders are small. With the recent 
cool spell in Los Angeles, it is pre- 
dicted that buying soon will increase. 
The quotation, Aug. 12, was $40 ton, a 
decrease of $2 for the week. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is not sell- 
ing. Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
Aug. 18, 43 per cent, $43 ton, in car lots, 
Toronto freights. 
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Toronto.—There is a very good busi- 
ness in oatmeal, considering the season, 
and millers are beginning to wonder if 
the old public prejudice against consump- 
tion of this cereal in summer is not dying 
out. Certainly there is a better demand 
this year than has usually been the case 
in the past. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 13: rolled oats $8.50 bbl in 
90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, and $8 in 
straight cars, on track, net cash; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

W innipeg.—Oatmeal is without feature 
except the scarcity of milling oats. No. 
2 Canadian western oats are quoted at 5c 
premium over October, but only an oc- 
casional car lot comes on the market. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $4.10 per 80 
Ibs. Oatmeal is 25 per cent more per 
98-lb sack. 


Chicago.—Business in oat products is 
slow. Buyers do not take kindly to 
present prices, and are waiting for the 
new crop to come on the market. Rolled 
oats were quoted, Aug. 13, at $2.80 per 
90-lb sack, and oatmeal at $3.10. 

Buffalo.—Rolled oats sold fairly well 
last week, stocks moving out easily. 
Quotation, Aug. 13, $3@3.25 per 90 lbs. 

Boston—A quiet demand exists for 
rolled oatmeal, with the market lower at 
$3.30, cut and ground being quoted at 
$3.63, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of oatmeal are 
light and the market rules firm and high- 
er, but demand is only moderate. Quota- 
tion, Aug. 13, $3.65 per 100-lb sack for 
ground. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on*Aug. 16 at $2.85 per 90 lbs. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk continues 
in good demand, with feed manufactur- 
ers anticipating their requirements for 
many months, some sales being made un- 
til next June. Prices are unchanged, 
and it was quoted, Aug. 13, at 81%4,@8%4c 
lb, in 100-lb bags, Chicago. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, Aug. 13: No. 
2 white, domestic, 5914,@60c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 5714,@468c. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Aug. 15, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
BEG Servociacssaceevece $21.50 $26.50@27.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 22.50 26.50@27.00 
Middlings ............ 23.00 35.00@35.50 
Flour middlings ...... 27.50 38.00@39.00 
| sk. Sea. 2.50 45.00@45.50 
Mixed feed ........... 25.00 34.00@36.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 45.00@45.50 
PEE, 55:-044.90 04908049 31.00 34.50@35.00 
BEIGGRMES® cccccccsves 31.50 43.50@44.50 
PB occ tawoscdes 43.00 53.50@54.50 

Duluth— 

Bran .....sccccccccese 28.00 26.00@27.00 
Middlings ............ 25.00 35.00@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 38.00@39.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 31.00@32.00 
See Ge oe cewedenedes 34.00 45.00@47.00 
St. Louis— 
DD dessaeseeeneeaaws 24.50 29.00@29.50 
Brown shorts ......... 28.50 387.50@38.50 
a”? 30.50 39.50@40.50 
2S  SAPeererr rrr 7.00 11.00@11.50 
Hominy: feed ......... 27.00 35.50@36.50 
Buffalo— 
Pre WORM oc cccvvscees 27.50 31.00@32.00 
SGD. S54 oc cae se ecsceas 26.50 30.00@30.50 
Standard middlings ... 27.00 39.00@40.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 43.00@43.50 
Sa 37.50 49.50@50.00 
Heavy mixed feed..... 33.50 40.50@41.50 
OS Pe eee eee 49.00 46.00@47.00 

Kansas City— 
ee BOOM: 250 0s Fewnees 22.00 27.50@28.00 
Bram ......eeceeeeeeee 22.00 27.00@28.00 
Brown shorts ......... 26.00 36.50@387.50 
Gray shorts .......... 27.50 38.50@39.00 
BOE GOD oe civdctvecsee 38.00 46.00@46.50 

Philadelphia— 

Lo 3... Ree 31.00 34.00@34.50 
WOW BURR soveccvevces 30.50 34.50@35.00 
BPI BEAM ccccccccns 30.00 34.00@34.50 
Spring middlings ..... 31.50 42.50@43.50 
. 2 arr 39.50 52.00@53.50 
Flour middlings ...... 39.00 36.50@37.50 

Milwaukee— 

Weer COGN 6 kc ceacews 24.50 30.00@30.50 
SU. eveasccsseccocecece eee . 96.000 00.50 
ES 6s Sea i od 0 6a 25.50 37.00@37.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 40.00@41.00 
i errr 35.50 47.50@48.50 
Rye feed ............. 21.60 31.60@32.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 38.50 37.00@41.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 25.50@26.00 

* Hominy feed* .......... 37.50 43.50@44.00 
Genes BOGGS oc cccsescas 33.75 .....@31.10 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 








BPGGUEE ceseces ese Cee 9.10 
St. Louis .... oe (Sees 7.50 
Kansas City .... se 8.90 9.70 
BEUWAGNSS ccc ccccsecs 5.70 6.50 
PPT ree sees 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. {100 lbs 
SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—With plenty of fodder 
and feed available, the demand for 
screenings is negligible. They run any- 
where from $4 to $15 ton, depending 
upon weight and quality, and mill oats 
30@33c bu. 

Toronto.—Screenings are practically 
off the market. There is no wheat com- 
ing into Fort William, and until the new 
crop is moving screenings will be scarce. 
Any odd cars of standard recleaned 
screenings available were quoted, Aug. 
13, at $32 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat market is 
steady, and there is a good demand ex- 
cept for smutty, which is selling at a 
large discount. Both hard and red win- 
ters are arriving in volume, and there 
have been heavy shipments out of here 
during the past few weeks. Some new 
spring wheat from Illinois has been re- 
ceived, and the light offerings have been 
readily disposed of. Exporters were in 
the market last week, and some sales 
were made to them almost daily. Trad- 
ing basis, Aug. 13, for No. 1 red winter 
was September price to %4,¢ under, No. 
2 red 4@¥,c under, No. 3 red 1@1%c 
under; No. 1 hard September price to 
y¥,c under, No. 2 hard September price 
to ¥%c under, No. 3 hard 1@1'%c under; 
No. 1 dark northern spring 2@4c over, 
No. 2 dark northern September price to 
3c over, No. 1 northern September price 
to 3c over. Sales made at the week end: 
No. 1 red $1.43 bu, No. 2 red $1.414@ 
1.424%,, No. 8 red $1.4014,@1.42, No. 4 red 
$1.414,; No. 1 hard $1.41@1.43, No. 2 
hard $1.41@1.43, No. 3 hard $1.404%@ 
1.41%; No. 1 northern $1.42@1.454, No. 
2 northern $1.404@1.42%. 

Minneapolis.—Arrivals are steadily in- 
creasing, but premiums are holding re- 
markably firm on high protein offerings. 
The biggest noticeable change is in wheat 
running 12 per cent or under. There is 
plenty of the latter to be had, including 
new winter, but demand is limited. Ship- 
ping inquiry is picking up, and should 
improve from now on. No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring, 15 per cent protein, is quoted 
at 17@24c bu over Minneapolis Sep- 
tember, 14 per cent 15@2Ic over, 13 per 
cent 12@18c over, 12 per cent 8@12c 
over, 11% per cent 2@6c over, and 11 
per cent 1@2c over. 

Based on the close, Aug. 16, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.30 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.28; in southern Minnesota, 
No, 1 dark $1.83, No. 1 northern $1.31; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.30, No. 1 northern $1.28; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.20, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.18. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 13 
was $1.8874@1.56%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.877%,@1.52%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Aug. 16 at $1.38%.@1.49%%, and No. 1 
durum $1.3614@1.45%%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 18 
was $1.41%.@1.63%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.413%,.@1.52Y%. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 16 at $1.43%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.42%@1.47%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to Aug. 13, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis .. 78,197 106,967 102,514 98,754 
Deluth ...... 48,438 70,070 106,557 35,460 





Totals .....126,635 177,037 209,071 134,214 

Winnipeg—Premiums on cash wheat 
are gradually declining. While demand 
has been erratic, holders seem inclined 
to take advantage of present spreads. 
Mills, both Canadian and United States, 
have been good buyers. Stocks of wheat 
in the hands of independent dealers are 
small. There has been a fairly active 
export trade worked, mostly by the pool. 
The country is now pretty well bare of 
wheat, the daily inspections being in- 
significant. On Aug. 13 No. 1 northern 
was quoted at $1.62%4 bu, basis in store 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 

Duluth—A combination of rust and 
frost reports last week started a bullish 
feeling that developed a strong market 
and price position in wheat. Urgent 
buying of the futures sent prices higher, 
stimulating trading operations on the 
broadest scale shown since the new crop 
year started. Cash also braced up under 
this influence and limited receipts. Table 
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offerings were light. Premiums on fancy 
and high protein dark northern widened 
Je, the top on No. 1 being quoted 32c 
over Minneapolis September. Close, Aug. 
13: No. 1 dark, $1.433,@1.73% bu; No. 
2 dark, $1.41%.@1.51%; No. 3 dark, 
$1.37%,4@1.6934; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.423,@1.49%%. No. 1 northern nar- 
rowed 4c on the high range, top now 
being 8c over. No. 1 and No. 2 amber 
bids were raised 5c to outside top of 
33c over September. Other grades con- 
tinue unchanged to 3@5c lower. To ar- 
rive carries varied spreads. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

- Amber durum———, -——Durum— 
Aug. No. 1 o. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
6... 139% @161% 139% @161% 153% 151% 

8... 144 @166 144 @166 158 156 
9... 144% @166% 144% @166% 158% 156% 
10... 146% @168% 146% @168% 160% 158% 
11... 145% @172% 145% @171% 159% 157% 
12... 145% @172% 145% @171% 159% 157% 
13... 142% @169% 142% @168% 156% 156% 

Kansas City.—Reports of frost dam- 
age in Canada forced prices up 2@5c 
early last week, and further reports of 
rust damage in the Northwest and heavy 
rains in the Southwest brought the level 
4@7c higher. Better grades of milling 
wheat are scarce and premiums on them 
are firm, but the less desirable samples 
are going at a discount over last week’s 
premium. Mills are buying heavily of 
high protein wheat, and elevators are 
good customers for the lower grades. 
Quotations, Aug. 13: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.83@1.68 bu, No. 2 $1.32, @1.671,, No. 
3 $1.2912@1.64, No. 4 $1.2842@1.59; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.39@1.41, No. 2 $1.38@ 
1.40, No. 3 $1.33@1.3871%%, No. 4 $1.28@ 
1.35. 

St. Louis.—Choice, dry, soft milling 
wheat is scarce and in limited demand. 
Common qualities, high moisture stuff 
and low grades are draggy, except for a 
little export demand for smutty stuff. 
There is an accumulative demand for 
hard wheat. Milling demand is limited 
to a few cars selected for color. Cash 
prices, Aug. 13: No. 2 red $1.44@1.46 
bu, No. 3 red $1.86@1.40, No. 4 red 
$1.33@1.384; No. 2 hard $1.38%,@1.40, 
No. 3 hard $1.8714, No. 4 hard $1.34@ 
1.35. 

Toledo.—Receipts of wheat are hold- 
ing up well, in spite of the heavy early 
movement. They have made Toledo look 
like a real grain market. The bid of the 
Toledo grain trade, Aug. 12, was $1.33 
bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points. 
Some millers were bidding 4c under this. 

Indianapolis —Although a large vol- 
ume of wheat is arriving, there is a 
good demand, and the closing prices last 
week were higher than the week before 
by 3@4c. Quotations, Aug. 13: No. 2 
red, $1.32@1.331%4 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.31 
@1.321,. 

Evansville-—Wheat prices swerved 
sharply upward last week. There was 
an increase of Ile at stations and 4c 
in deliveries at Evansville. Prices, Aug. 
13: at stations, $1.85 bu; at mills, $1.32. 


Nashville-—Wheat is moving in larger 
volume than at any previous time dur- 
ing the season. Receipts the first 10 
days of August were 252 cars, and for 
the first time this season were approach- 
ing the movement of the corresponding 
time last year. Last month, movement 
was only about 50 per cent as large as 
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last year. The market ruled strong. No. 
2 red wheat, with bill, Aug. 13, was 
quoted at $1.55@1.60 bu. 


Milwaukee——All grades of wheat 
moved up 3c last week. Durum also 
recovered some strength. Local demand 
is good, and there is a strong demand 
from shipping interests. Receipts last 
week were 397 cars, against 449 the pre- 
vious week and 391 last year. Closing 
quotations, Aug. 13: No. 1 hard winter 
$1.41@1.42 bu, No. 1 red winter $141@ 
1.42, No. 1 mixed $1.41@1.42, and No. 
1 durum $1.41@1.42. 


Seattle——There was increased activity 
in wheat last week, farmers selling more 
freely as the harvest progresses and ex- 
port demand for Europe having become 
stronger. Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, 
to arrive, coast, Aug. 12: soft and west- 
ern white, $1.331, bu; hard winter, 
$1.30%,; western red, $1.29; northern 
spring, $1.31144; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.35; Big Bend dark northern spring, 
13 per cent protein, $1.41. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is in good de- 
mand among feeders, and mills are fair- 
ly active buyers of choice grades. The 
market continues steady, with offerings 
heavy. Quotations, Aug. 12, basis 100’s, 
sacked: feed, $2.10; No. 1 hard white, 
$2.20. 

Ogden.—Wheat receipts in Ogden in- 
creased last week. Idaho’s heavy crop 
has started to move, and enlarged ship- 
ments are anticipated. Country eleva- 
tors, which cleaned up all old wheat 
early in August, report excellent receipts 
of 1927 grain in good condition. New 
wheat prices, Aug. 13: No. 2 dark hard 
$1.33@1.45 bu, No. 2 hard winter $1.09 
@1.25, No. 2 soft white $1.06@1.25, mill- 
ing-in-transit billing, freight paid to Og- 
den. These are advances of 6c over the 
previous week. Old crop figures, same 
basis: No. 2 northern spring, $1.40@ 
149; No. 2 dark hard Turkey, $1.45@ 
1.56; No. 2 hard winter, $1.19@1.37. 


Portland——Wheat buying was brisk 
last week. Farmers are selling more 
freely as harvesting progresses, and of- 
ferings are promptly absorbed by ex- 
porters. Closing bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, for August delivery, Aug. 138: 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.34 bu; hard white, 
$1.83; soft white, Federation, western 
white and northern spring $1.3242; hard 
winter, $1.31; western red, $1.26. 

Great Falls.—First arrivals of new 
crop winter wheat have been received, 
testing 61 to 621% lbs; protein, 10 to 12.7 
per cent. Threshers are slow in getting 
started, on account of moisture. Opera- 
tions will be well under way this week. 
Not enough has been sold yet to estab- 
lish values. 


Buffalo— Demand was not active for 
soft winter wheat, of which there was a 
fair supply. The advance, however, 
stimulated demand and there was a good 
clean-up of offerings made for a few 
days, with demand less active toward 
the close. No. 3 hard, on Aug. 13, was 
quoted at $1.41% bu. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Aug. 13 
was 3@4c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand quiet and 
stocks, three times as much domestic as 
Canadian, showing an increase of 85,000 
bus. Closing prices, Aug. 13: spot No. 2 
red winter $1.46, bu, No. 3 $1.431,; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.391,, 
No. 3 $1.361,; new southern No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.381%4, No. 3 $1.351,, 
No. 4 $1.821%,, No. 5 $1.2914; smutty 
wheat 8c bu under the above grades 
after being cleaned; range of new south- 
ern bag lots for week, $1.05@1.35. Ex- 
ports included 224,000 bus domestic and 
289,974 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


‘Week ending: 





July 1 to—————, 








BLS Ss a] ¢ 

Wheat to— Aug. 6, °27 Aug. 7,'26 July 30, °27 Aug. 6,’27 Aug. 7, ’°26 
TTT OL EEE eee 149,000 264,000 378,000 898,000 837,000 
United Kingdom ....... 302,000 1,131,000 446,000 1,866,000 9,417,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,257,000 3,726,000 1,616,000 6,179,000 9,186,000 
GOED. «a oc k.nnin2 B64 cht 08 485,000 54,000 206,000 772,000 721,000 
Other countries ........ 40,000 | 318,000 22,000 143,000 1,423,000 
DORA cv aivecscvesdece 2,233,000 5,493,000 2,668,000 9,858,000 21,584,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *%127,000 161,000 198,000 838,000 1,284,000 
Pee 991,000 776,000 604,000 2,525,000 2,162,000 
CORR sae ccnsessincvcesss 19,000 115,000 122,000 609,000 1,334,000 
GOW Seccsivesccdesseves 172,000 31,000 211,000 600,000 848,000 
od SER OOK vba 2 hee eae's 116,00 oveeee 00 234,000 2,185,000 


Rye ,000 11,0 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 320,000 bus; flour, 29,900 bbls. 
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wheat last week were 19,446 bus; stock, 
853,532. 

New York.—Wheat prices advanced 
substantially last week. Beginning with 
a rise of 4c, followed by another of 2c, 
they held firm throughout. Cash quota- 
tions, Aug. 12: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.5434 bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.675%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.5544; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.811,. 

Philadelphia.—With reports early in 
the week of damage to the Canadian 
wheat crop by frost, the market here 
advanced 414c. Later, however, prices 
eased off 2c and at the close trade is 
quiet at the revised figures. Quotations, 
Aug. 13, car lots, in export elevator: No, 
2 red winter, $1.45@1.46 bu; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.371,@1.38%. 

Toronto.—New wheat is coming in 
more freely, and mills report it the 
best they have seen in some years. ‘The 
farmers’ pool is now a factor in the 
market, and considerable of the new 
wheat is going into its hands. Millers 
are paying $1.30 bu for car lots at 
country points or $1.20@1.25 for wagon 
lots at mill doors. The pool is asking 
$1.35 bu for car lots. Western spring 
wheat was quoted, Aug. 13, at $1.71¥, 
bu for No. 1 northern, track, bay ports, 
an advance of 5c. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye was in good de- 
mand last week, and the trading basis 
moved upward. Not much new rye is 
arriving. No. 2 is quoted at 95@951,c 
bu. Cash oats were steady, and a fair 
demand prevailed. There was, however, 
no special feature to the market. No. 2 
white were quoted, Aug. 13, at 48%,@ 
50'%4¢ bu, No. 3 white 4714@49c, and No. 
4 white 44@461,c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Aug. 13, and the 
closing prices on Aug. 15, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 4554,@51\%, 45°,@ 
47%,c; No. 2 rye, 3885%,@91%c, 88'.@ 
8914c; barley, 64@8lc, 64@76c. 

Duluth—Scant receipts of oats re- 
stricted offerings last week. Sales proved 
negligible. No. 3 white were changed 
to 4@8c discount under Chicago Decem- 
ber, closing Aug. 13 at 44@48c bu. A 
fair, steady demand absorbs current bar- 
ley offerings. Sales ranged 70@90c bu, 
with the list closing at 66@80c on Aug. 
13. Old rye offerings are decreasing, 
while new are increasing. Spot No. 1 
and No. 2 suffered at 1@4c reduction, 
closing basis being 1c premium over Sep- 
tember. 


Winnipeg.—Barley is very firm on 
good export trade. The oat crop, though 
promising much better than earlier in 
the season, is late and reports indicate 
the United States crop as_ spotted. 
Strength in United States corn is a sus- 
taining factor in the feed grains here. 
Closing prices, Aug. 18: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats 67c bu, and No. 3 Canadian 
western barley 847c, basis in store Fort 
William .or Port Arthur. 


Milwaukee.—Barley at the close was 
2@3c above the previous week. Oats 
were strong at the close, and registered 
a gain of 1@1%4c. Rye held strong, but 
was off Yec at the end of the week. 
There is a good demand, principally by 
shippers. Malting barley is in good de- 
mand for the heavy product. Closing 
quotations, Aug. 18: No. 2 rye, 93'4@ 
94c bu; No. 8 white oats, 4814,@49'4¢; 
malting barley, 78@84c. 

San Francisco.—Barley continues un- 
changed, with no export business and 
only a fair feed demand. Increased of- 
ferings of millfeed at lower prices are 
affecting interest in all feed grains. Ex- 
port space is plentiful at $7. Quotations, 
Aug. 12, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $1.85; 
grading, ; shipping, $2.40. Demand 
for oats is slow. Quotations, basis 100’s, 
sacked: seed, $2.80; feed, $2. 


Indianapolis—Demand ffor coarse 
grains is a little more active. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 13: No. 2 white oats 45@46¢c 
bu, No. 3 white 48@4414c. 


Boston—A firm market for oats for 
shipment exists with a good demand. 
Quotations, Aug. 13: regular 38@40-lb, 
all-rail, 64@67c bu; regular 36@38-lb, 
62@65c; regular 34@36-Ib, 60@62c ; lake- 
and-rail, regular 36@38-lb, 60@63c. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
ins «he 141% 145% 143 145 
10. 143% 147% 144% 146% 
ee 142% 146% 143% 146% 
142 146% 142% 145% 
| 141% 145% 141% 144% 
a 142% 147% 142 145% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Aug Sept Dec. Sept. Dec 
9 133% 137% 142 148 
18....+. 135 St ers ee 149% 
ae 133% 138% 141% 148 
12 133% 137% 141 147% 
13 132% —_— «eeee 147% 
ee 133% SOOM .. +"ceaas. <+wadve 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
9...... 144% 148% 129% 132% 
Bide ys 0s 146% 150% 131% 134% 
aaa 145% 149% 129% 133 5% 
12 144% 148% 129% 133% 
129% 133% 
131 134 
Duluth durum 
Sept. Oct. 
138% 136% 
140% 139 
139% 138 
139% 137% 
136% 135% 
138% 137% 
Buenos Aires 
Sept. Nov. 
143% 145% 
143% 145% 
143% 145% 
144% 146% 
144% 145% 
Kansas City 
Sept. Dec. 
104% 108% 
106% 110 
104 107 
105 108 
105% 108% 
105% 108% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
| 48% 52% 47% 49% 
ae 49% 53% 47% 50% 
ee 48% 52% 46% 49% 
12 485% 52% 46% 49% 
13 48% 52% 45% 48% 
ae 48% 52% 45% 48% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Matic ee 94% 98% 88% 91% 
ee 95% 99% 89% 92% 
haa 94% 98% 88% 91% 
Bien tee 94 98 87% 90% 
Beit ess 93 97 86% 89% 
a 94% 98% 87% 90% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Aug. Sept. Oct Sept. Oct. 
ee 228% 23 230% 231% 
os 231 231% 231% 232% 
Beate +: 230% 232% 233 234 
Titus sso 228 229 229% 231 
ee 226 227% 228% 230 
Beréaees 229 230 231% 232% 





Philadelphia—Rye flour is quiet, and 
prices favor buyers. Offerings are am- 
ple. Quotations, Aug. 13, in 140-lb jute 
Sacks, $5.85@6.10 for white, $5.25@5.50 
for medium and $4.75@5 for dark. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
18, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WARS coccveccevecoss 56,539,000 5,715,000 
TABS wccccccscesceevess 1,110,000 20,000 
GE hese de scdedeeds be 27,607,000 == wa eeee 
BIGSIOF cccccccsscccese 3,820,000 66,000 
CORED onc oso 00.000 008008 11,278,000 25,000 
PIBRNOOE wc cccctccicns 761,000 13,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Aug. 13: wheat, 2,- 
595,000 bus; rye, 410,000; corn, 79,000; bar- 
ley, 14,000; oats, 1,015,000. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 13, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 





Minneapolis .. 242 126 101 15 29 3,293 
Kansas City... 6 33 2 4 74 56 
Chicago ...... 68 63 202 — os 
New York .... .. 112 2 169 732 
Philadelphia . 10 3 2 ee 12 7 
Baltimore .... 4 4 os ee 18 41 
Boston........ 1 es ° e 1 2 
Milwaukee ... 7 34 2 ee se 
Dul.-Superior.. 22 71 60 198 2,638 
*Buffalo ...... os os es 61 3 126 
tNashville .... 4 5 1 2 es os 


*Shipments by lake and canal. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Aug. 11. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Aug. 13, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
47 


Minneapolis .. 76 100 691,504 349 
Kansas City... 278 235 128 1623,754 2,314 
Chicago ...... 897 1,021 652 872 . os 
New York .... 17 11 oe os 93 11 
Philadelphia... 11 3 8 15 16 72 
Baltimore .... 9 7 ee ee 42 65 
Boston ....... ee ee es oe 2 ee 
Milwaukee ... 101 78 84 1 ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 3 1 ee ° 9 
eee 38 64 81 31 ee oe 
Buffalo ...... os és cs .. 3,258 3,111 
tNashville .... 95 160 17 78 72 79 


tFigures for 10 days ending Aug. 11. 





Toronto.—Barley is the only grain in 
which there is any activity, and prices 
are 2c bu higher. There are no oats 
moving, as the new crop grain is only 
beginning to come out. Quotations, Aug. 
13: Ontario oats 55c bu, barley 78@82c, 
rye $1.02, track, country points; No. 8 
western oats, 70c; oat scalpings 49'4c, 
track, bay ports; No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.17, Toronto freights. 





Buffalo.—More strength developed in 
oats last week, and there was an active 
sale for all heavy weights, with stores 
being drawn on to supply much of the 
demand. Quotations, Aug. 13: No. 3 
white, 33-Ib, 525%c bu; No. 3 white, 
weathered, 271%-lb, 505c. 





Pittsburgh—tThere was only a fair de- 
mand for oats last week, mostly in small 
lots. Offerings were heavy. Quotations, 
Aug. 13: No. 2 white, 55@56c bu; No. 3 
white, 52@53c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Aug. 13, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Mpls. ...... 2,055 2,573 989 642 2,507 2,249 


Kan. City. .4,199 4,364 2,045 1,906 10,070 13,434 


Chicago ...4,656 4,239 4,630 2,830 eee oe 
New York..1,0931,219 4621,104 1,663 884 
Philadelphia 464 746 323 76 #1,772 1,785 
Baltimore . 721 909 514 368 3,489 2,367 
TROMOM occcs se 1 16 T 110 3 
Milwaukee.. 655 653 681 500 eee rT 
Dul.-Sup. ..1,036 1,546 152 95 1,865 3,189 
Toledo ....1,4081,135 296 8 or 6s 
*Buffalo ...4,2083,779 593 578 5,869 3,338 
tNashville.. 315 387 18 - 496 1,700 

*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 


by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Aug. 11. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 13, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis. 622 991 171 105 2,163 14,454 


Kan. City... 154 125 36 43 210 454 
Chicago ...1,5501,836 278 713 ... .«.. 
New York.. 36 216 55 50 661 579 
Philadelphia 13 31 24 24 85 133 





Baltimore .. 152 2 ee ° 80 50 
Boston ..... 12 22 os os 25 18 
Milwaukee.. 398 742 64 78 eee eee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 19 12 11 1,098 3,342 
Toledo ..... 62 119 111 91 eee one 
Buffalo ee ee 679 1,839 


tNashville . 114 164 72 92 49 245 
tFigures for 10 days ending Aug. 11. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 13, in bushels (000’s omit- 

ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 410 264 316 109 67 1,863 
22 88 


Kansas City... 33 4 15 

Chicago ...... 882 316 48 19 e* as 
New York .... 486 323 300 117 61 37 
Philadelphia ee os ee 1 ee 3 
Baltimore .... .«. es oe 4 3 
Milwaukee ... 101 78° 84 1 es Pr 
Dul.-Superior.. 142 66 98 -- 2388 2656 
*Buffalo ...... 256 os 66 337 115 68 
tNashville .... 1 oe “9 


*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 
tFigures for 10 days ending Aug. 11. 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
mm Week ending——_, July 1, 1927, to 
Aug. 6 July 30 Aug. 6, 1927 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
m——Week ending———_, 
July 30 
13,000 





July 1, 1927, to 
Aug. 6, 1927 
566,000 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Aug. 13, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 11 80 23 5 257 400 
Chicago ...... 1 11 1 oe es ee 
New York .... 193 


Dul.-Superior.. *16 5 120 3 604 282 
*Mill receipts not included. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Aug. 6, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Aug. 7, 
Wheat— Aug.6 vious week 1926 
United States*... 48,237 +12,133 44,862 
United Statesf... 2,274 +845 2,469 
Camade .occsesec 42,230 —2,007 27,592 
Fetes ood vac0s 92,741 +10,971 74,923 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
DOOM ccacecccvce $52,100 —2,200 42,900 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WORE csccccecis 144,841 +8,771 117,823 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
WHRREE 460 0660028 29,797 —2,114 24,790 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
BOONES ccesecese< 15,853 —1,212 42,861 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-———_United States—__, 
Week East Pacific 
ending— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 2 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
July 9 ..... 26,148,000 1,541,000 27,689,000 
July 16 .... 28,257,000 1,523,000 29,780,000 
July 23 29,703,000 1,354,000 31,057,000 
July 30 .... 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Aug. 6 ccees 48,237,000 2,274,000 60,511,000 
Totals, U. S. U. King- 
Week and Canada domand 
ending— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 2 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
July 9 .... 48,074,000 75,763,000 65,400,000 
July 16 - 45,874,000 76,654,000 61,800,000 
July 23 ... 46,890,000 77,947,000 60,700,000 
July 30 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Aug. 6 .... 42,230,000 92,741,000 562,100,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 


visible supply: 


Week ending— Week ending— 
July 2 ...135,563,000 July 23 ...128,647,000 
July 9 ...131,163,000 July 30 ...136,070,000 
July 16 ...127,454,000 Aug. 6 ...144,841,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Aug. 12, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
689 26 16 6% 


OMUVIGS ccccccis ° 
i Seer 2,672 79 65 259 
Northland ...... 3,115 107 118 ces 
Can. Gov't ...... 405 26 11 982 
Sask. Pool 

eh Eee 765 86 29 274 

i BERT 1,571 17 57 120 
Private elevators. 9,371 639 550 44 














| a er 18,586 980 846 1,679 
Weer GM .cciecs 9,626 1,555 588 2,398 
ROCCE 26 cscccs 1,135 86 142 35 
Lake shipments.. 3,616 311 403 27 
Rail shipments .. 72 49 eee eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
Wo. 2 Bard ...2- Ee SPE Sic ecaveet’s 28 
No. 2 northern... 383 Durum ......... 267 
De. 2 me 2B. GOD. TORR sevcevasas 15 
No. 3 northern..5,662 White spring.... 87 
Dk. 3 northern.. Ieee 1,898 
Bees DS vcccvouses STG | FPEVRGO ciccccss 9,371 
ING. BG cccevesece 109 
pM Ae ee 37 TORRE. 04:6 100% 18,586 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 3 C. W...... ee: ere 34 
No. 3 C. W...... RTE. PPEVOEO 2 cwcscus 639 
EST ORL 54 a 
BS FOOE .nccccces 10 | re 980 
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No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
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New Orleans.—There was an improved 
call from the country for corn last week. 
The export movement totaled less than 
10,000 bus, all to Latin America. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 11: No. 2 yellow $1.31 bu, 
No. 3 $1.29; No. 2 white $1.31, No. 3 
$1.29; yellow chops, $2.35 per 100 lbs; 
hominy feed, $1.60; standard meal, $2.55. 

St. Louis.—There is a fair demand for 
corn, but offerings were not all cleaned 
up last week, many holders viewing pre- 
vailing levels as too low. Elevators and 
scattered local and shipping interests 
were the buyers. Cash prices, Aug. 13: 
No. 2 yellow $1.114% bu, No. 3 yellow 
$1.10; No. 2 white, $1.094%,@1.10. 

Atlanta.—Corn prices continue unusu- 
ally high for this period, having shown 
a further increase of about 3c bu last 
week. Buyers, therefore, are displaying 
little interest in the market. Stocks are 
the lowest they have been in months, 
but no great improvement in buying is 
looked for until prices are considerably 
lower. Quotations, Aug. 13, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: No. 2 white $1.01 bu, No. 3 white 
$1; No, 2 yellow $1.01, No. 3 yellow $1. 

Nashville-—Corn was in light demand 
last week, with moderate offerings. The 
market was strong. Quotations, Aug. 13: 
No. 2 white, $1.17 bu; No. 3 white, $1.15. 
Practically no yellow corn was handled, 
Corn meal was quiet. Cream, in 96-lb 
bags, on Aug. 13 was quoted at $2.60@ 
2.80 per 100 Ibs. 

Memphis.—Buyers continue to take 
their minimum requirements of corn 
meal, and are looking for bargains, which 
are very few. One or two cars were 
sold last week by a near-by mill as low 
as $4.80 for cream, basis 24’s, although 
other mills asked $4.90@5.25. The cheap 
meal was made from distress corn. Job- 
bers have light stocks, but consumers are 
taking less than usual. Receipts of corn 
were light, totaling 47 cars last week. 
No. 3 white was quoted at $1.16 bu. 
Corn bran was scarce and was offered 
at $34 ton, with buyers uninterested. 

Chicago.—Prices of corn products were 
higher last week, and mill representatives 
reported a good demand. Buyers are 
covering their requirements. Corn flour 
was quoted, Aug. 13, at $2.90 per 100 
Ibs, corn meal $2.75, cream meal $2.75, 
and hominy $2.80. The local cash corn 
market was also very active, and pre- 
miums advanced daily. Receipts were 
moderate, and holders had no difficulty 
in disposing of their offerings. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at $1.1014@1.10% bu, 
No. 3 mixed $1.081%4, No. 4 mixed $1.07, 
No. 5 mixed $1.06, No. 6 mixed $1.05; 
No. 2 yellow $1.124%,@1.13%, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.1014,@1.12, No. 4 yellow $1.08@ 
1.10%, No. 5 yellow $1.06@1.08; No. 2 
white $1.11%4, No. 3 white $1.09@1.09%, 
No. 4 white $1.08@1.08%,, No. 5 white 
$1.05. 

Minneapolis——Good corn is_ readily 
salable at prevailing prices, but the poor 
grades are hard to move at any price. 
No. 2 yellow is held at 1@2c bu over 
the Chicago September option, and No. 3 
yellow September price to Ic over. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
13 was $1.09@1.141%2; the closing price on 
Aug. 15 was $1.12@1.13. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on Aug. 
16 at $6.30@6.40 per 200 lbs, and yellow 
at $6.20@6.30. 

Kansas City—Demand for corn is 
good, although offerings are larger than 
for some time. Prices are 2@3c higher. 
Quotations, Aug. 13: white, No. 2 $1.04 
@1.06 bu, No. 3 $1.024%,@1.05, No. 4 
$1.01@1.03; yellow, No. 2 $1.061,@1.08, 
No. 3 $1.05@1.07, No. 4 $1.03@1.05; 
mixed, No. 2 $1.04@1.06, No. 3 $1.02@ 
1.05, No. 4 $1.01@1.03; cream meal, 
sacked, 100-lb cottons, $2.50; corn bran, 
$36 ton; hominy feed, $36. ° 

Milwaukee.——Cash corn advanced 5% 
@6c last week. The crop depends upon 
the weather now. Receipts were light, 
55 cars, against 148 the previous week 
and 46 last year. Closing quotations, 
Aug 13: No. 3 yellow, $1.134% bu; No. 3 
white, $1.121,@1.13; No. 3 mixed, $1.12 
@1.12%. 

Indianapolis.—Corn prices rose steadi- 
ly last week and closed about 5c higher 


than at the close of business in the pre- 
vious week. Offerings are fair, but there 
is a good demand, which seems to be 
pushing up the price. Quotations, Aug. 
13: No. 8 white $1.06@1.08 bu, No. 4 
white $1.0314@1.051%,; No. 3 yellow $1.06 
@1.08, No. 4 yellow $1.0314@1.051; No. 
8 mixed $1.04@1.06, No. 4 mixed $1.01 
@1.03. 

Evansville——Corn buying is_ slow, 
pending indications as to the outcome of 
the crop. Quotations, Aug. 12: No. 2 
white, shelled, $1.03 bu; No. 3 white, 
shelled, $1.01. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
heavy last week, with all desirable grades 
being speedily taken by consumers. 
Prices were higher and firm. Receipts 
were moderate. Quotations, Aug. 13: No. 
2 a shelled, $1.283@1.24 bu; No. 3 
yellow, shelled, $1.20@1.22. Corn meal 
in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried, granulated 
yellow and white fancy, was quoted at 


$3.30. 


Baltimore.—Contract corn was _ not 
quoted, in the absence of trading last 
week, Arrivals included 7,814 bus by 
rail and 1,517 by boat. The only sales 
reported in the local market last week 
were parcel lots of southern No. 1 white 
at $1.23 bu and southern No. 2 yellow 
at $1.25. Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
closed on Aug. 13 at $1.28, or 1@2c up 
from the previous week. Near-by yellow 
cob was higher, but nominal at $6.25@ 
6.50 bbl. Corn meal was stronger, but 
inactive at $2.65@2.90 per 100 lbs, with 
tributary mills underselling the West and 
monopolizing the meager demand. 


Boston.—Gluten feed held steady for 
September shipment, with quiet demand. 
On Aug. 13 gluten meal was unchanged 
at $47 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points; hominy feed held steady at $44.50 
per ton, in 100-Ib sacks, a quiet demand 
prevailing; granulated yellow corn meal 
was in fair demand and held higher at 
$3.30, with bolted yellow at $3.25 and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.55, 
all in 100-lb sacks. Corn for shipment 
was firm, with a sharp advance in prices. 
No. 2 yellow, all-rail, was priced at $1.30 
@1.32 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.29@1.30; lake- 
and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.28@1.30, No. 3 
yellow $1.27@1.29. 

Buffalo—Demand was active for all 
grades of corn last week, with supplies 
the lightest in years. Store stocks sold 
at high limits to supply demand from 
local mills and country buyers. No. 2 
yellow, Aug. 13, was quoted at $1.21% 
bu. 


Philadelphia.—Corn is nominal, in the 
absence of business, and quotations are 
omitted. Corn goods advanced 10c early 
last week, but have since lost part of 
the improvement and closed quiet and 
easy. Quotations, Aug. 13, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $3.40; pearl hominy 
and grits, $3.40. 

San Francisco.—Corn is stronger and 
demand slow. No California corn is of- 
fered, trading being confined to eastern 
and Argentine. Quotations, Aug. 12, 
basis 100 Ibs: eastern No. 2 yellow, bulk, 
$2.41; Argentine, sacked, $2.45; Califor- 
nia milo and Egyptian corn, sacked, $2.45 
and $2.50, respectively; eastern  sor- 
ghums, bulk, $2.15@2.20 for No. 2. 


Heo ee 








Milwaukee—Rye is at a_ standstill, 
buyers awaiting the arrival of the new 
crop. The movement has started in some 
sections, and it will only be a short time 
until new prices are established. The 
only buying done now is for current re- 
quirements. The quality of the new rye 
is reported to be the best in years, and 
there is an average crop, according to 
early estimates. It looks very bullish. 
Quotations, Aug. 13: pure white $6.15@ 
6.40 bbl, pure medium $5.70@5.95, and 
pure dark $4.25@4.75, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—Millers say that the rye 
flour market is becoming more demoral- 
ized as the weeks pass. Some mills are 
represented to be booking business on a 
basis that others say would not net them 
cost, if any conversion charge is reck- 
oned at all. There is a spread of 30@40c 
bbl in local asking prices for white rye 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


flour, and yet the millers who quote the 
minimum say they would be glad to book 
still more business at their limits. It is 
noticeable, however, that the mills that 
ask the lowest price on white rye are 
the highest on dark. The reported book- 
ings are light, averaging 50 to 150 lbs to 
a customer. Pure white is quoted at 
$4.85@5.15 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, pure medium $4.60@4.65 
and pure dark $3.75@4.15. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,279 bbls flour, compared with 
16,564, made by five mills, in the previ- 
ous week, 


Chicago.—Only scattered cars of old 
rye are being sold here. Some sales of 
new rye have been made here, but most 
of such business has been in the East. 
With the fine crop now beginning to 
come on the market, buyers feel confi- 
dent that prices will work lower. Re- 
ports are that the new grain is of very 
high quality and dry, and mill repre- 
sentatives look for a good demand within 
the next few weeks. The local output 
totaled 8,000 bbls, the same as the pre- 
ceding week. New white was quoted, 
Aug. 13, at $4.90@5.10 bbl, jute, medium 
at $4.60@4.80, and dark at $4@4.25. 

Duluth—tInfluenced by the erratic ac- 
tion of wheat, the rye market advanced 
and receded last week, causing nervous- 
ness on the part of buyers generally. 
Few were in evidence who actually want- 
ed new supplies. There were a number 
of low offers received by the mill, indi- 
cating that buyers hope for lower prices 
when the new crop movement begins. 
Quotations, Aug. 13, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure white, $5.10 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $4.80; No. 3 dark, $3.70; No. 5 
blend, $5.70; No. 8 rye, $4.60. 

New York.—Rye flour is quiet. Buy- 
ers, though in position to take advantage 
of a price condition quite the reverse 
of that covering wheat flour, seem not 
especially interested in doing so. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 13, $5.75@6 bbl. 

Indianapolis.—It is expected that new 
crop rye prices will be quoted shortly. 
A number of inquiries have been received 
concerning them, and it is generally be- 
lieved they will be somewhat lower than 
old crop. White flour was quoted, Aug. 
13, at $5.25@5.50 bbl, jutes, medium at 
$5@5.25, and dark at $4@4.50. 


Boston.—There was an easier tone to 
the rye flour market last week, with a 
slow demand. Rye meal and dark rye 
were dull and easy. Quotations, Aug. 
13, all for new crop: white patent rye 
flour, $5.55@5.90 bbl, in sacks; standard 
patents, $5.35@5.70; rye meal, $4.70@ 
4.85; dark rye, $4.80@4.85. 

Pittsburgh—Rye flour sales continued 
light last week, with new crop prices, 
which were much lower than old crop, at- 
tracting little attention. Shipping direc- 
tions on old crop were good. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 13: pure white, $5.50@5.75 
bbl; medium, $4.75@5; dark, $4@4.25. 

Baltimore.—There was some inquiry 
for rye flour on the late break, but no 
business has developed, so far as can be 
learned. Quotations, Aug. 13: pure white 
patent $5.50@5.75 bbl, and dark $4.10@ 
4.35, in cotton. 

Buffalo.—No improvement in demand 
for rye flour was noticeable here last 
week. Quotations, Aug. 13, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., mills: white, $6.75@6.85 bbl; 
dark, $5@5.05. 

Toronto.—Rye flour is unchanged, be- 
ing quoted (Aug. 13) at $7 bbl, mixed 
cars, delivered, Ontario points. 





RYE SELLING AS CHEAP FEED 

Blodgett’s Rye Review of Aug. 10 
says: “New rye has been moving in Wis- 
consin during the past week in limited 
quantities. Offerings, however, in no ter- 
ritory have been sufficient to fill the de- 
mand, so that spot cars have commanded 
a premium over the September option in 
all terminal markets. The weather con- 
tinues very favorable, promising heavy 
receipts in the near future. The quality 
of the new Wisconsin rye excels the best 
that has been grown in years. With rye 
now 48c under wheat and 18c below corn, 
it is selling, not on a breadstuff basis, 
but as one of the cheaper feedstuff 
grains. High feedstuff values have nar- 
rowed the price difference between the 
whitest and darkest rye 70c bbl since 
June 1.” 
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BLAXSEED 

Minneapolis.—Crushers report a fair 
demand for linseed meal, with the mar- 
ket holding firm. Mill operations are 
reported to be only slightly over 20 per 
cent of their capacity. Meal is offered at 
$46.50 ton. An interesting slant on the 
situation is that, while last year at this 
time linseed meal, priced at $45.50, was 
$9@11 ton over red dog, this spread has 
entirely disappeared, and jobbers now 
ask $46.50@47 for red dog. This is said 
to be the first time in 25 years that such 
a thing has occurred. Resellers offer lin- 
seed meal at $46.50 ‘in straight cars and 
$47 in mixed. Export demand is fair, 
with cake offered at $42.50 ton, f.as., 
New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis -— Duluth- —, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. ct. 

Aug. 9 ..$2.30% 2.28% 2.32% 2.30% 2.314 
Aug. 10 .. 2.38 2.31 2.33 2.81% 2.32% 
Aug. 11 .. 2.31% 2.30% 2.34% 2.33 34 
Aug. 12... 2.29 2.28 2.31% 2.29% 2.31 
Aug. 13 .. 2.27 2.26 2.30 2.28% 2.30 
Aug. 15 .. 2.30 2.29 2.32% 2.31% 2.32% 

Receipts and shipments of flaxsecd at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 








_ to Aug. 13, 1927, compared with the cor- 


responding period of the previous \ ear, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts— -—Shipme ts 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1: 25-26 


Minneapolis ... 8,225 10,337 2,292 ,735 
oo ee 7,969 9,495 6,514 8,243 
Petals .icce 16,194 19,832 8,806 ),978 


Duluth.—Early last week frost reports 
started a stampede that surprise: the 
trade. Following the sensational bulge, 
support failed to hold, as longs con- 
menced to realize on their profits. Sell- 
ing pressed more strongly after country 
advices told of little or no crop damage 
and excellent progress being made. The 
government estimate also helped selling. 
Later in the week, prices sagged steadily 
under light pressure. The close showed 
2@2%,c net gain over Aug. 6 finals. 
Cash was quiet, but changed with the 
futures. Spot basis was narrowed, No. 
1 being quoted Ic under to 2c over Sep- 
tember. Smallness of receipts restricted 
offerings and trade. 

Chicago.—There is some business in 
linseed meal, but demand is not urgent. 
Single car lots are being disposed of, but 
no one is buying ahead. Prices are un- 
changed to a little firmer, due to con- 
tinued light production. It was quoted, 
Aug. 13, at $46@46.50 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Flaxseed assumed a strong 
tone last week. Crop prospects are not 
of the best. No. 1 northwestern flax- 
seed is quoted at 334¢ under the (cto- 
ber, and the price, Aug. 13, was %2.021, 
bu, basis in store Fort William and 
Port Arthur. Oil cake is quoted at $50 
ton by local crushers. 

Milwaukee.—While linseed oil me: did 
not gain as did most feeds last week, 
it held its own and closed the week un- 
changed. There is sufficient demand to 
absorb all stocks on the market. Closing 
quotations, Aug. 13, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$47.50@48 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was fir last 
week, with Buffalo shippers quoting 5! 
@1.50 ton higher, and Edgewater ship- 
pers $2 higher. General demanc was 
fair, with moderate local stocks. Bui- 
falo shippers quoted 34 per cent meal, 
45-day shipment, at $52.20 ton, in .0-lb 
sacks, and 82 per cent at $50.70@ 11.20, 
Boston points. Edgewater = sh pers 
quoted 32 per cent meal at $50@°', 45- 
day shipment, Boston points. 

Buffalo.—Oil meal advanced 5(« last 
week. Demand was slightly improved, 
but offerings continue light. Quot:tions, 
Aug. 13: 34 per cent, $47 ton; °2 per 
cent, $45.50. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was in lim- 
ited demand last week, with prices 
slightly higher. Offerings con!inue 
light, with stocks fair. Quotation, Aug: 
13, $49.70 ton. : 

Toronto.—Linseed mills describe bust 
ness as fair. The price has not changed. 
Quotations for meal, Aug. 13, $45 tom 
in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 





Conservative estimates place the a 
nual loss caused by heat damage t? 
wheat at close to $2,000,000. 
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I NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 














California 

The First National Market, South 
Olive Avenue and Hollywood, Burbank, 
has opened. H. T. Senay operates the 
bakery and grocery departments. 

The Safeway Stores, Inc., Los Angeles, 
is constructing a $500,000 addition to 
its warehouse and office building. It will 
be five stories in height, and $165,000 in 
bakery machinery will be installed in the 
lower three floors, the two upper ones to 
be used for storage. 

T. J. O’Leary, Wilmar, has moved his 
bakery to Garvey and Evelyn streets. 


Colorado 
Wallace Matthews has purchased the 
bakery of L. L. Vance, Otis. 


Idaho 

The Gem State Roller Mill & Elevator 
Co. Ucon, lost its milling plant by fire, 
which will probably not be rebuilt. The 
elevators will be used for the handling 
of grain, feed and potatoes. 

Mrs. Bertha Lyons will open a bakery 
in connection with the City Café, Cot- 
tonwood, 

Illinois 

J. Schoeffmann has discontinued his 
bakery, 504 Collinsville, East St. Louis. 

J. Potzman has sold his bakery, Six- 
teent!, and State streets, East St. Louis, 
Ill, to R. Showers. 

The bakeshop at Caseyville, Ill., for- 
merly owned by Paul Koblitz, is now 
known as Week’s Bakery. 


Indiana 

The Tipton (Ind.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000 by Omer 
F., P. J. and M. M. Brewer, to conduct 
a flour milling and grain business. 

Fred Crane has purchased the Miller 
Bakery, Veedersburg. It will hereafter 
be known as Crane’s Bakery. 


lowa 
The Farmers’ Co-operative Society, 
Algona, is erecting a feed mill. 
Ralph and Grant Cramer have pur- 


chased the bakery of Frank S. Welch, 
Audubon, and will operate it as the 
Cramer Bros. Bakery. 

The Mason City (Iowa) Bakery Co. 
has purchased an adjoining building and 
will use it as a garage and repair plant 
for its trucks. The company will install 
$25,000 in new equipment, to include a 
high-speed mixer, dough divider, auto- 
matic belt proofer and steam proofing 
box, and three motor trucks, 

The new plant of the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co., Waterloo, will be ready for op- 
eration about Oct. 15. W. F. Schrage is 
manager. 

Kansas 


Wichita grocers have formed an asso- 
ciation and have reached an agreement 
whereby they close their stores for a 
half holiday each Thursday afternoon. 
Schuyler Crawford is president of the 
local body, which is affiliated with the 
State and national grocers’ associations. 

All Piggly Wiggly stores in Kansas 
passed under the control of the United 
Stores Co. of Abilene on Aug. 1. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
will open 10 retail grocery stores in 
Wichita, Sept. 1. Six locations have 
already been leased. 

Mrs. C. W. Griffin has reopened the 
Burlingame City Bakery. 

Harley A. Siddens has purchased the 
Colby (Kansas) Bakery from his father, 
W. T. Siddens. 

A. M. Hays, Quinter, has exchanged 
his bakery building for the Oakley (Kan- 
Sas) Bakery, with Ferd Frogge. The 
former will be closed. ; 

D. W. Allman has purchased the 
Richmond (Kansas) Bakery. 

Herman Lindner, Greenleaf, and 
Henry Jagger, Abilene, have exchanged 

keries, 

Kentucky 


The Koll Grocery Co. has taken over 
the wholesale grocery business of W. H. 
Brannon & Sons, Paducah. The two 
stocks will be combined. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota bakeries which have gone 
out of business include the Fern Café, 


Coleraine; Persian Bakery, 513 Selby 
Avenue, St. Paul; Manke’s Bakery, 2258 
Como Avenue, St. Paul; Stilz Pastry 
Shop, 914 Selby Avenue, St. Paul; 
Faucher Bakery, 3942 Lyndale Avenue 
South, Minneapolis; Buddie’s Bakery, 
2324 Lyndale Avenue North, Minneap- 
olis; E. Useman’s shop, 4508 East 
Thirty-fourth Street, Minneapolis. 

The Glencoe (Minn.) Bakery, formerly 
owned by Walter Hanson, has been 
taken over by Kate Walsh. 

The Cheer Bakery & Lunch has opened 
at Cook. 

Reiss & Unten have opened a bakery 
at 54 South Syndicate, St. Paul. 

Henry Kurth has opened a bakery at 
Thirty-ninth and Thomas, Minneapolis. 

Olson & Carlson have opened a shop 
at 3348 Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis. 

The Miller Bakery, 403 Selby Avenue, 
St. Paul, has succeeded the O’Donnell 
Bakery. 

The Barzen-Marvin Co., Baudette, will 
build a feed and seed warehouse. 

J. L. Cady has replaced the water- 
wheel of the mill at Clinton Falls with 
one shipped from the mill at Zumbrota. 

A large feed warehouse will be built 
by Friberg & Ostlund, Hines. Flour 
and feed will be bought and sold in 
car lots. 

John de Werd will erect a feed mill 
and warehouse at Morton, on the site of 
his mill which burned last April. 

The feed mill of Einer Jensen, on the 
Scenic Highway near Princeton, burned. 
He will reopen for business in the 
Schrode Warehouse, Princeton. 

C. D. Alstad has purchased the Cokato 
(Minn.) Bakery and Café from E. A. 
Lund. 

Missouri 


J. Loerch has sold his bakery, 2866 
Missouri Avenue, St. Louis, to E. Hogel. 

J. Devorac has bought the bakery at 
Eleventh and Carroll streets, St. Louis, 
formerly owned by L. Rennon. The lat- 
ter has taken over the shop Mr. Devorac 
formerly operated at 2705 Caroline 
Street, St. Louis. 

Theodorow Bros. have moved their 
bakery from 606 Elm Street, St. Louis, 
to 2321 Olive Street. 

Clegg’s Bakery has been moved from 
6537 Olive Street, St. Louis, to 8823 
West Florissant. 

H. Nielson has moved his bakeshop 
from 6222 Natural Bridge Road, St. 
Louis, to 6237, the same street. 

W. Roehn has bought the bakery for- 
merly owned by A. Hauser, 262 Kansas 
Avenue, St. Louis. 

Koberman’s Bakery, 7240 Gravois Av- 
enue, St. Louis, has been reopened. 

Paul H. Baumann has sold his bak- 
ery, 7941 North Broadway, St. Louis, to 
A. Schaeffer. 

J. Buettner has purchased J. Stengel’s 
bakeshop, Winnebago and Ohio streets, 
St. Louis. 

Robert and Richard Hammon have 
purchased the White Way Bakery, 3316 
Meramec Street, St. Louis, from O. 
Wachter. 

Samuel Grab has sold his bakeshop, 
700 West Davis Street, St. Louis, to 
Joseph Schwartz. 

J. Mertens has moved his bakery from 
5506 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis, 
to 3022 Kossuth Street. 

The Rehling Bakery, 3728 Fairview 
Avenue, St. Louis, has been sold to Mr. 
Wilhelm, Jr. 

The following new bakeshops have 
been opened in St. Louis recently: Peter 
Bauer, 5800 Dresden Street; Van Kohn’s 
Bakery, 2510 Sutton Avenue; Frank 
Thatcher, 6705 Clayton Road; Stumpf 
Bros., 9700 South Broadway. 

The following bakeries have been dis- 
continued in St. Louis: Frank Sipple, 
6500 Hobart Street; M. Sonnecker, 5897 
Delmar Avenue. 

Robert Marshall has opened a dough- 
nut shop at 1409 Cass Avenue, St. Louis. 

Teutenberg Bros. have moved their 
bakery from 1402 Franklin Avenue, St. 
Louis, to 1412, the same street. 

V. Vitale has purchased the A. Hauser 
bakeshop, 5215 Arsenal Street, St. Louis. 

Henry Husing has purchased the Fair- 


fax (Mo.) Bakery from Stewart Jenkins. 

The bakery of the Joyce Baking Co., 
Nevada, has been closed. 

The National Poultry Products Co., 
308 Pacific Street, Springfield, feed 
manufacturer, has opened a retail store 
at 450 South Campbell Avenue. 

The Southern Feed Co., 461-463 South 
Campbell Avenue, Springfield, has been 
incorporated by H. A. Silvers, Paul M. 
Vandiver and Paul Wagner, to handle 
poultry, dairy and hog feeds. 

Adgar Martin has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Jamesport, from W. H. Bark- 
well. 

Nebraska 

Wallace Brubaker will open a bakery 
at Carroll. 

D. W. McCoy, grocer and baker, David 
City, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

W. A. Hines has opened a bakery at 
Harrison. 

G. W. Rouse has assumed management 
of the bakery at Sterling. 

H. A. Schmidt has closed his bakery 
at Sterling. 

The Snow White Bakery, Walthill, has 
been closed. 

New Jersey 

William Pabish and Otto Miller have 
repurchased the State Capitol Bakery, 
963 Bergenline Avenue, Union City, from 
H. W. Pierce. 


New York 


The Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, will 
build an addition to its plant at Main 
Street and Fillmore, and enlarge its cake 
department. 

The Martha Jane Baking Co., Park 
Place, Lynbrook, has been opened for 
business by E. Myrus. 

Charles Shongood has been appointed 
receiver for the Gasco Specialty Co., 
Inc., bakers’ supplies, 138 Watts Street, 
New York. 

North Dakota 

S. F. Madden has succeeded Mr. 
Kingsley in the Mott (N. D.) Bakery. 

The former Broadway Bakery, Fargo, 
is now known as the Dawn Sandwich 
Shop. 

Henley Bros. have succeeded Olson & 
Draxton in the bakery at Devils Lake. 

George James has succeeded H. E. 
Seen in the One Chance Bakery, Van 
Hook. 

Oklahoma 

Richard Schuler has purchased the 
Barnhill Bakery, Haskell. 

J. W. Long has reopened the Okeene 
(Okla.) Bakery. 

Oregon 

The Imperial Feed & Grain Co. is a 
new corporation formed by W. C. Theda, 
R. W. Kreitz and J. W. Bailey, which 
has purchased the assets of the Buchan- 
an Grain & Feed Co., Hillsboro. 

Wadhams & Co., wholesale grocers, 
Portland, have organized a chain of re- 
tail grocers in Seattle, Tacoma and Port- 
land, known as the Red and White 
Stores. The groceries maintain their 
separate identity, but are organized for 
co-operative, buying. 

The Toledo (Oregon) Electric Bakery 
has been sold to Otto Dethlets and 
Henry Myers, who will remodel it and 
install new machinery. 


Pennsylvania 


The General Baking Co. plans the 
erection of a bakery, garage and stables 
at Rising Sun and Godfrey avenues, and 
the Reading Railroad, Philadelphia. The 
building will be concrete and brick, three 
stories in height. 


South Dakota 


The Star Bakery, Mobridge, was 
slightly damaged by fire. 

Leo Bakkan has changed the name of 
the Mity-Nice Bakery, Rapid City, to 
New Sanitary Bakery. 

Fire damaged the Hopkins 
Bakery, Redfield. 

The Hopkins Baking Co. plant, Red- 
field, owned by George Hopkins, burned 
recently, the loss being complete. 

The Schipper Bakery has opened at 
Tripp. 

The O. J. Moore Grocery Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, will conduct a wholesale cash 


Home 


and carry grocery business from its 
warehouse at Huron. 


Tennessee 
The Lewisburg Milling Co. will add a 
mixed feed manufacturing business to 
its plant at Chapel Hill. 


Texas 

The Emerson Baking Co., Greenville, 
will open for business Sept. 1. 

Ray Bachus has opened the 
Bakery, Liberty. 

Propp Bros., Bon Ton Bakery, Mexia, 
will build a larger plant at Commerce 
and Bonham streets. 

C. J. Patterson will build a bakery at 
2301 Mary Street, Waco, to cost $125,- 
000, including equipment. 


City 


Washington 


L. C. Tollman has purchased the 
bakery of Preston Ash, Carson. 

Henry Cramer has opened a bakery in 
the new Turner Building, Snohomish. 

The Silver Loaf Baking Co., Spokane, 
has been incorporated for $25,000, and 
has taken over the bakery of Peter Mar- 
shall, Monroe and Spofford streets. C. H. 
Sheets is manager. 

Ernest T. Freepons, Inc., and the 
Garden City Mills, Walla Walla, have 
combined as the Garden City Mills, Inc. 
The new firm is incorporated for $75,000 
by L. J. Bierwagen, L. A. Jenks and 
Ernest T. Freepons. Besides its milling 
business, the firm will wholesale hay and 
grain and will market a dairy feed. 

Omar Schau has purchased the White 
Center (Wash.) Electric Bakery from 
Barney Branigan. 

Charles Haas, Seattle, has sold his 
bakery to N. P. Larsen. 

The Thompson Feed Co., Chehalis, was 
damaged by fire; loss estimated at $250. 

C. W. Wagner has opened a bakery at 
Anchorage. 

West Virginia 

The Brinkman Bakery, Sixth and Mar- 
shall streets, McMecham, has made a vol- 
untary assignment. 

Morris & Steele have purchased the 
bakery of Guy Heater, West Second 
Street, Clarksburg, and renamed it the 
Morris Bakery. 


Wisconsin 


George Reget, La Crosse, who has 
operated the City Bakery at Viroqua, 
has sold his interests to Knutson & 
Bondeson, of Minneapolis. 

The Bake Rite Bakery, Waupun, has 
had several improvements made to its 
building, and a bread molding machine 
has been installed. 

Charles Leisman, Merrill, has sold the 
Merrill Bakery to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Johnson, who have been managing the 
business for the past two years. 

The Matucha Bakery, Clintonville, is 
now located in its new plant. The 
building is 30x100. The basement will be 
used for storage. The bakery and re- 
tail store are on the first floor. Con- 
siderable new equipment has been in- 
stalled. 

Paul Vande Walle, owner of a bakery 
at De Pere until 20 years ago, died at 
his home there recently, aged 73. He 
was born in Aerseele, Belgium, and came 
to De Pere in 1881. 

A better baking school was recently 
held at the department store of Baron 
Bros., Madison; under the asupices of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Miss Blanche L. Keller, of the home eco- 
nomics department of the company, was 
in charge, and gave a series of lectures 
on various bakery products. 

August Schlender has purchased the 
flour and feed business of N. H. Smith, 
Fourth Street, Baraboo. 

The Joseph Rothengass Bakery, Ge- 
neva, was badly damaged by fire. 

Mrs. Theodore Vanderheide has 
opened a bakery at Sixtieth Street and 
Tenth Avenue, Kenosha. 

R, E. Oberst, architect, 128 Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, is preparing plans 
for a $25,000 bakery, flat and garage 
building to be erected at Oklahoma Ave- 
nue and Herman Street. 

E. J. Crane has opened a flour and 
feed store at Abbottsford. 
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BRANSPORTATION | 


DEMAND FOR VESSEL SPACE 
REPORTED DULL AT DULUTH 


DutvutH, Minn.—Last week was the 
lightest in grain shipments since the 
opening of navigation, the total reaching 
not quite 500,000 bus. With this condi- 
tion, demand for vessel space is practi- 
cally nothing and the rate has again 
softened after having stiffened up a 
short time ago. 

Space for Buffalo has been offered at 
14%c bu from Duluth. Package freight 
boats get a little more than that for 
small lots. Rates quoted for early Oc- 
tober shipment are 2%4c, and for late 
October 2%c; for the first half of No- 
vember, 2%c. Boat owners want a 
guaranty of prompt unloading on car- 
goes taken for November delivery, be- 
cause of the chances for congestion in 
that month in case of a heavy movement. 
Final loading and winter storage is quot- 
ed at 5c bu. 

The Canadian crop movement is ex- 
pected to be later than usual. This will 
leave the early field to American grain. 
Barley and rye are already beginning to 
arrive, 


RATES ARE AGAIN LOWERED 
FROM GULF TO CONTINENT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—November and De- 
cember export flour rates from gulf 
ports to the Antwerp-Hamburg range of 
ports, which had been previously set at 
27¢ per 100 lbs and later had been low- 
ered to 25c, were lowered again last 
week by the Gulf Shipping Conference 
lines. The latest rate is 23c. 


GULF STEAMSHIP CHANGES 

Kansas City, Mo.—The United States 
Gulf Steam Ship Co., one of the United 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation’s lines, is to be split into two 
companies for the purpose‘of facilitating 
service from individual gulf ports to the 
United Kingdom and eastern Mediter- 
ranean ports. 

Under the present management, the 
United States Gulf company controls the 
American Dixie Line, which operates 
boats to United Kingdom ports, and the 
American Premier Line, which takes care 
of the eastern Mediterranean trade. 
When the division is effected, there will 
be two distinct companies, the Texas 
Oceanic Steam Ship Co., which will op- 
erate the two subcompanies, the Texas 
U-K Line and the Texas Mediterranean 
Line, and the Dixie Steam Ship Co., 
which will operate the Dixie U-K Line 
and the Dixie Mediterranean Line. 


OHIO RATE INCREASE SUSPENDED 

Totepo, Ouro.—Proposed increases in 
freight rates on grain, grain products 
and byproducts of grain, between Toledo 
and other Ohio points to cities in south- 
ern Ohio and adjacent cities in West 
Virginia and Kentucky, which were to 
have been put into effect Aug. 1, have 
been suspended by both the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission. These rates 
would have meant increases of 2@4c 
per 100 lbs between Toledo and such 
points as Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va. Suspension was asked by the 
Toledo Produce Exchange, and hearings 
will be held later. 


WICHITA HEARING ENDS 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The rate hearing 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which had been in progress at Wichita 
since July 11 ended on Aug. 12. The 
Commission’s next hearing will be held 

in Minneapolis, starting Sept. 15. 


Pacific Coast Charter Market 

San Francisco, Cat.—European grain 
gave the best evidence of the softness 
of the July market, and offering of ton- 
nage has been, and continues to be, 
large. Charter rates for new crop 
wheat declined to 30s and 31s 9d late 
in the month, but September-October of- 
ferings were firmer at 32s 6d. There 
is little inquiry for August loadings on 
old crop, but the rate is about 30s. 








Barley fixtures and charter options have 
all ranged around 33s 9d, but barley is 
dormant. 


Rate Reductions Made 

Ocpen, Uran.—New freight rates af- 
fecting Ogden wheat and flour ship- 
ments to southeastern markets, includ- 
ing Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Alabama, became effective 
Aug. 10, under tariffs announced by the 
Union Pacific Railroad and issued under 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in connection with the Ogden 
Grain Exchange eastbound rate case. The 
rates to this territory on milling-in- 
transit billing are reduced, wheat rates 
to St. Louis from Utah and Idaho, how- 
ever, being increased. Changes of 2c to 
5c per 100 lbs were the chief reductions 
made, 


New Service from Baltimore 

Battimore, Mp.—It is announced that, 
beginning this month, the American Re- 
publics Line will dispatch two steamers 
from Baltimore to ports on the east 
coast of South America—one on Aug. 
25 to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires, and the other 
on Aug. 30, a fast direct freighter, to 
Buenos Aires, 


Increased Sailings 
Pui.apeLrpH1a, Pa—The American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. announces an 
increase in the number of sailings from 
this port to ports on the Pacific Coast. 


The eastbound and westbound service 
will be augmented by the addition of two 
steamers, the Nebraskan and the Neva- 
dan. 





SOUTHWESTERN NOTES 

George S. Milnor, vice president and 
secretary of the Sparks Milling Co., Al- 
ton, Ill., visited in Kansas City last 
week. 

R. A. Chapman, Jr., vice president and 
manager of the Chapman Milling Co., 
Sherman, Texas, who stopped here last 
week on his way to Minneapolis, reports 
that flour business in Texas is slow for 
the season, but that it should pick up 
considerably as soon as cotton begins 
to move. 

W. N. Miller has been engaged by the 
Excelsior Flour Mills as its representa- 
tive in southern Illinois. 

W. J. Grover, manager of the Excel- 
sior Flour Mills, left for the East on 
Aug. 14. He plans to visit Boston, New 
York, Syracuse and Philadelphia in the 
next fortnight. 





HEAT DAMAGED WHEAT 

A study reported in United States De- 
partment of Agriculture technical bulle- 
tin No. 6-T, “Heat Damaged Wheat,” 
shows that wheat discolored by heat of 
fermentation to the shade popularly 
known as skin burned is of inferior mill- 
ing quality, with increasing inferiority as 
the degree of discoloration becomes more 
pronounced. The so-called sound wheat 
remaining after the bin of wheat has 








Good Opportunity for American Flour 
Sales in Egypt 


GYPT offers an extensive market 

for American flour, R. B. Curren, 

assistant United States trade com- 
missioner at Alexandria, Egypt, reports 
to the United States Department of Com- 
merce. In 1926 total wheat flour im- 
ports amounted to 2,201,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 2,234,000 in 1925. Australia 
supplied the most, shipping 1,269,000 
bbls in 1926 and 1,313,000 in the previ- 
ous year. The United States was the 
second largest shipper, with totals of 
463,000 bbls in 1926 and 360,000 in 1925. 

The first four months of 1927 have seen 
a considerable decline in the total re- 
ceipts of wheat flour, Mr. Curren re- 
ports. This has correspondingly affected 
shipments from the United States, while 
those from Australia appear to be hold- 
ing up very well, so far. During the first 
four months of 1926 the total imports in- 
to Egypt were 845,000 bbls, which de- 
creased to 616,000 for the same months 
this year. This decline was due to the 
unusually large wheat crop in Egypt. 

Australian flour is well liked in the 
Egyptian market, and is quoted at favor- 
able prices. It is a high grade, made 
from soft wheat. The most popular is 
that said to be 70 per cent extraction. 
The prices quoted on Australian flour on 
the Egyptian market follow closely the 
Chicago daily quotation for American 
high grade flour. 

Seventy-five per cent of the American 
flour sold in Egypt is durum or clears. 
The former is mixed with native flour in 
making bread, which accounts for the 
greater consumption of this grade. The 
remaining 25 per cent is of high grade 
hard wheat varieties. 

Considerable quantities of flour are 
also imported yearly from British India, 
mostly for native pastries, and used only 
when other flour is exceptionally high in 
price. Imports of Indian flour totaled 
196,000 bbls in 1925, but in 1926 ship- 
ments from that country decreased to 
106,000. 

France was at one time an important 
supplier of this market, but exchange 
fluctuations and the unsettled economic 
conditions of the country have resulted 
in a heavy drop in imports from that 
source, French flour offered on the local 
market is of a very cheap grade, and is 
generally mixed with American and Aus- 
tralian flour. 

Local dealers and large consumers do 
not pay any attention to the ash content 
of the flour imported, but consider 
strength and color more important. Any 
kind of flour that will turn out white 


and good looking bread will find a sale 
in this market. There are no govern- 
ment restrictions as to the quality or 
composition of flour imported. 

American flour in this market is usual- 
ly purchased by wholesalers importing 
direct on their own account, or acting as 
agents for one or more mills or export 
brokers. Large quantities are also han- 
dled by local flour brokers who repre- 
sent mills or exporting firms. The usual 
terms for American flour are cash 
against documents, Alexandria, or letter 
of credit opened in New York, depend- 
ing entirely on the confidence of the ex- 
porters in the local representative. Local 
agents are held responsible for the ac- 
ceptance and payment for the shipment, 
the mill having no interest in the sol- 
vency of the actual purchaser in cases 
where the agent is taking orders and not 
importing on his own account. The usual 
size of the sacks used by American ship- 
pers is 140 lbs. Quotations are made 
c.i.f., Alexandria, in pounds sterling or 
American dollars, tons of 2,240 lbs. 

This market has not been fully ex- 
ploited by American flour interests, and 
there still are possibilities for further de- 
velopment, the report concludes, 


heated to the extent that only a small 
portion of the kernels are discolored is 
in a “sick” or weakened condition. 

Mixing heat damaged wheat with 
sound wheat is poor practice, as only | 
per cent of skin burned wheat, or 0.5 
per cent of badly heat damaged kernels, 
when mixed with sound wheat, injures 
the milling and baking qualities of the 
sound wheat. 

Wheat that is badly stack stained is 
also of inferior milling quality. It usual- 
ly gives a low flour yield, and the flour 
has a high ash content. The bread made 
of such flour has poor color, a bitter 
taste and an undesirable, weedy odor, 
The greater the discoloration the more 
inferior the flour and bread become. 
Stack stained wheat does not store well 
under slightly abnormal conditions; 
neither does the flour milled from it. 





Ocean Rates 








Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Murine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

a From—_— —, 
v—Montreal—, New 

To— tNew York Aug. Sept. Orleans 
Aberdeen ..... 22.00 29.00 33.00 **25.00 
Amsterdam ... 23.00 20.00 20.00 +4 23.00 
Antwerp ...... 23.00 cose cave 1412000 
Avonmouth .,.*23.00 19.00 23.00 **25.00 
pe *23.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 
Bergen ....... 30.00 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ..... 40.00 eene owe 27.00 
Bremen ....... 20.00 cece osee 128.00 
Bristol ...cseee 21.00 19.00 23.00 **25.00 
Cardigg ...iccos 31.08 19.00 23.00 **25.00 
Copenhagen ... ! 31.00 31.00 37.00 
CORR cocccccces ° 31.00 33.00 25.00 
Danzig ....... m 32.00 32.00 36.00 
Dublin ..cecocs " 21.00 23.00 25.00 
Dundee ....... * 256.00 29.00 25.00 
Genoa, Naples. 42.00 oes Shee 45.00 
Gibraltar ..... 45.00 sees wene onus 
Glasgow ...... 20.00 20.00 24.00 25.00 
Gothenburg ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg ..... *20.00 18.00 18.00 +{23.00 
Havre ...ccees 40.00 ogee Kaus 27.00 
Helsingfors ...*32.00 32.00 32.00 36.00 
MOE cc cccvcces 21.00 21.00 25.00 **25.00 
TEED. ca ccecees 21.00 21.00 25.00 **25.00 
Liverpool ..... 18.00 18.00 22.00 **23.00 
London ....... 18.00 18.00 22.00 **23.00 
Londonderry ..*23.00 31.00 33.00 **25.00 
Malmo ........ *35.00 34.00 34.00 $2.00 
Manchester ... 18.00 18.00 22.00 **23.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 eves See 6 35.00 
Newcastle ..... 21.00 21.00 25.00 **25.00 
OMG wcvssessoe 30.00 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Pirwus ...ccsee 30.00 sees rr 40.00 
Rotterdam .... 23.00 20.00 20.00 ++23.00 
Southampton ..*28.00 23.00 27.00 **25.00 
Stavanger ..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 37.00 
WEE *35.00 ates whee 43.00 
Stockholm ....*35.00 34.00 34.00 42.00 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Avon- 
mouth 2ic, Belfast 2ic, Cork 2ic, Dublin 
2ic, Hamburg 18-20c, Helsingfors 28c, Lon- 
donderry 21c, Malmo 338c, Southamptwn 26c, 


Stettin 28c, Stockholm 33c. 

**Through October, 1927. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

ttThrough December, 1927. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 





United States exports of grain and 
grain products for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 reached a total value of $404,- 
166,000. This was 8.2 per cent of the 
country’s total exports of all commodi- 
ties, and showed an increase of 34.9 per 
cent over the previous year. 








The Wheat of Western Europe 


(Continued from page 627.) 


Europe. Such a variety is, however, very 
important to the breeder, who through 
crossing is able to produce varieties 
suitable for the areas in which he is 
working. 

In the southern part of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula, for example, Yeoman 
wheat is not sufficiently resistant to win- 
ter conditions, and the characteristics of 
winter hardiness of the home grown 
wheats must be crossed into it in order 
to produce profitably, even here, a wheat 
of high yield and with suitable baking 


- qualities. 


What are the characteristics for a 
wheat of good quality? Let us contrast 
two extreme types of wheat, as a prime 
Manitoba consisting mainly of Red Fife 
and a Swedish grown Pansar, which is 
of the square-headed type. Red Fife is 
a so-called hard wheat, while Pansar is 
soft. Red Fife has a hard kernel, and 
with this is associated a lower water 
content than in the Pansar, growing in 
Sweden or elsewhere in western Europe. 
While the best American wheat contains 


only from 11 to 18 per cent of water, 
Pansar contains from 15 to 19 per cent. 
In Sweden, wheat is best to mil! when 
it has a water content of 15 to i( per 
cent. In modern mills the wheat first 
will be washed, and then dried to this 
desired percentage of moisture content. 

With this information in mind, it is 
easy to understand that the wheats orlg- 
inally holding only 12 per cent water 
will take up in this process 4 per cent 
tnore, and will in this way give tlic mill 
5 per cent higher net profit than a wheat 
having originally 17 per cent. lence, 
due to this difference of water content, 
mills are able to secure an_ increased 
yield of flour from the American \ heats, 
amounting to 4 or 5 per cent of the orlg- 
inal weight of the grain. Because of 
this difference in favor of American 
wheats as compared with Swedish, mill- 
ers are able to pay a higher price for 
the former. To this it may be added 
that American wheats have a thinner 
skin or pericarp, but this is in patt 
counterbalanced by the larger kernel of 
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Pansar and the other highly selected 
wheats of the square-headed types. 
These conditions explain why mills try 
to use as much imported hard wheat as 
possible. 

There is a greater demand for the 
flour of the hard imported wheats be- 
cause of its better baking qualities, and 
also because it takes up more water in 
the making of the dough than does the 
soft wheat flour, and some of this ab- 
sorbed water remains in the loaf after 
baking. Hence, a greater weight of 
bread is obtained from hard wheat flour 
than from the same amount of soft wheat 
flour. 

Investigations carried on at the larg- 
est flour mill at Malmé in southern 
Sweden, in which the different flours 
were carefully selected and the water 
conient, yeast, fermentation and tem- 
perature conditions were carefully con- 
trolled, have given the following results: 
100 grams prime American flour gave 
168 grams dough and 154 grams bread; 
100 grams south Swedish flour gave 148 
grams dough and 185 grams bread. 
Hence bread from this American flour 
contains about 15 per cent more water 
than the bread from Swedish flour. This 
is true, with some modifications, for the 
British Isles and for western Europe. 
This higher absorptive characteristic of 
the American hard wheats is not so 
much due to the dryness of the Ameri- 
can flour as compared with Swedish 
flour as it is to the different physical 
and chemical characteristics, chief of 
which is its higher gluten content. 

But what of the consumers’ point of 
view in regard to these conditions? 
What they should be interested in, as- 
suming there is no consumption of lux- 
uries, is to get a bread with as 
taste as possible and with a high nutri- 
tive value; that is, to get full value for 
their money. Thus the high water con- 
tent of fresh bread from American flour 
is from their standpoint more of a detri- 
ment than a benefit. Especially is this 
true for those who do not bake their 
own bread, for they are buying bread 
with a high water content and, conse- 
quently, with less nutritive value per 
unit of weight than bread made of flour 
from home grown wheat. On the other 
hand, it is desirable that the flour bakes 
well and makes a porous bread of nor- 
mal volume which is easily digested. 
eet a flour that gives a large volume in 
— as does the hard wheats is, from 
he consumers’ point of view, less desir- 
able for such bread because its great 
porosity dries out very readily. 

In the United States and in Canada, 
Where the major portion of the wheats 
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produced are of the hard type, they 
may not be in as great demand as are 
the soft wheats. During 1924, for exam- 


ple, the soft wheats commanded a high - 


price in America. It seems, in general, 
that for most products the flour, in or- 
der to have the best baking qualities, 
should be from wheat that is neither too 
hard nor too soft. Experience in Swe- 
den has shown that a mixture of 30 per 
cent hard wheat flour and 70 per cent 
soft wheat flour produces a blend which 
has fair baking qualities. Since there is 
in Sweden an average deficit of 40 per 
cent of the total wheat consumed, the 
problem of the Swedish millers is to im- 
port from foreign countries suitable hard 
wheat to blend with the home grown va- 
rieties. 

The difference in the baking qualities 
of various wheats is due, then, to the 
external or environmental conditions un- 
der which the wheat has been grown and 
the inherent characteristics of various 
varieties. With regard to the environ- 
mental conditions which influence the 
quality of the grain, it is well known 
that the climatic features involved are 
very important. Those wheat produc- 
ing portions of the world with typical 
continental climates, as the United 
States, Canada, Russia and Siberia, are 
particularly known for their production 
of hard wheats with fine quality and 
low water content. Red Fife grown in 
Canada has very high qualities, but 
when grown in England, in a marine 
climate, it produces a much less desir- 
able wheat. 

Continental climates similar to those 
areas bordering the desert or semidesert 
regions of central Asia are sections fa- 
mous for the production of hard, glassy, 
strong wheats with high gluten content 
and with small grains, whereas the high- 
ly developed manufacturing regions of 
the world, with heavy Regs eee ro- 
duce soft wheats with low gluten but high 
starch content, and with a large grain. 

Looking at the world as a whole, 
there are two great dry desert zones in 
the middle latitudes, one in the Southern 
Hemisphere and one in the Northern. 
On the relatively drier lands bordering 
these desert zones are the great grass 
lands, the steppes, the pusta, the prairies, 
the pampas, the veldt.and the Australian 
bush or savanna, and these lands have be- 
come the great surplus wheat producing 
regions of the world. Thus we have the 
“surplus” or “continental” wheats and 
the “sho ” or “industry” wheats, as 
I should call them, and both cases 
there is a very close relationship be- 
tween the gluten content and the baking 
qualities on the one hand and the climatic 
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conditions on the other. 
relationship is significant. 

The dry weather of the grass lands, 
and the intense sunshine with long days 
which follow the rainy season, drive up 
the metabolism of the plant and hasten 
ripening. Associated with this is the 
production of a grain with a small ker- 
nel, relatively low in starch content, with 
the protein content seemingly not af- 
fected to the same degree by these 
weather conditions, and thus the propor- 
tional content of protein is high. 

In some investigations made by Cobb, 
studies were carried on to show the rela- 
tion between the numbers of kernels per 
unit of weight. These are here sum- 
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warm in midsummer, do have for wheat 
a longer vegetative season. The result 
of this longer assimilation period is the 
increased accumulation of certain prod- 
ucts, especially starch, but the protein 
content seems to be more constant, hence 
a wheat of low gluten content. Another 
result of this sort of growth is a grain 
of larger size. Very probably this is one 
of the several factors which cause a 
higher acreage yield of wheat in north- 
western Europe than is found in the re- 
gions of these interior continental grass 
lands where the surplus wheat areas of 
the world are located. 

It has been stated that the spring 
wheat, no matter where produced, has 
as a rule a higher gluten content than 
the winter wheats grown in correspond- 
ing conditions. Spring wheat has a 
shorter vegetative season than has win- 
ter wheat, and less time for the build- 
ing up of the carbohydrates. Due to the 
fact that its maturing season is a little 
later, and thus warmer and drier, its 
ripening is more hastened, with the re- 
sult that the starch content is reduced 
and that of the gluten correspondingly 
increased. But even with this interpre- 
tation, it seems that the higher gluten 
content of spring wheat is due in part 
to inherent genetic characteristics. 

From the standpoint of gluten content 
the wheats used in western Europe may 
be arranged in the following groups: 

1. Home grown wheats the character- 
istics of which are due to inherent ge- 
netic conditions. 

(a) Square-headed wheats of selected 
types grown in western Europe. 

(b) Original home grown wheats of 
western Europe. 

(c) Spring wheats. 

2. Imported wheats which are domi- 
nantly the result of climatic conditions. 

(d) Winter wheats grown in the dry 
grass land climates. 

(e) Spring wheats grown in the dry 
grass land climates. 

The differences between (a) and (b) 
especially are in general due to inherent 
characteristics, but these differences are 
accentuated by those in external or en- 
vironmental conditions. If these groups 
are removed to the dry wheat producing 
areas in North America, they will be- 
come hard wheats and advance to higher 
grades. 

Although the spring wheats in Sweden 
are hard, when grown in Manitoba they 
jump to a higher grade, as from (c) to 


Number of kernels in equal weights of different grades of Purple Straw Wheat: 
2 2 


3.00 2.75 2.50 -25 2.00 Tailings 


369 402 463 579 715 1,000 


marized: 
Grade ccccccccccccccccsccsescccccccsece 3.25 
Number of kernels.......eeseeeeeeceee 348 
Number of kernels in equal volumes of different grades of wheat: 
Variety— Grade 3.25 
Purple Straw cccocccccccccevccccsvcces 381 


Allora Sprin 
Hudson Early Purple Straw 





Three things are shown by this calcu- 
lation: (1) the difference between the 
number of kernels of any grade to the 
unit of weight and unit of volume, (2) 
the very great difference in number of 
kernels of the different grades in the 
same weight or volume in the same va- 
riety, and (3) the varietal variation in 
number of kernels of any grade to the 
unit of weight or volume. It is evident 
from these facts that much variation in 
results must follow the planting of the 
same number of kernels to the unit area, 
even from the same grades of seed, if 
these grades are made indiscriminately 
on the basis of size or weight, and that 
the influence of the variety is very great. 

Undoubtedly there is a relationship 
between the number of kernels and the 
weights per unit of volume, but this is 
not always as remarkable as shown in 
the above tables. The writer has tried 
to find such a relationship between dif- 
ferent varieties grown in the same field 
at the main Swedish Experiment Station 
at Svalof. Thus these were grown under 
the same conditions of environment, but 
the results in regard to kernel weight 
per unit of volume were not conclusive. 
This points to the belief that the rela- 
tionship between the number of kernels 
and the weight per unit of volume is 
not so much a variety characteristic as it 
is a result of physical conditions under 
which the wheats are grown, and of these 
climate and weather seem to be the 
most important. 

In contrast to the dry climates of the 
grass lands we have the marine climates 
of western Europe which, though not so 


3.00 2.75 2.50 2.25 2.00 Tailings 
1,000 


408 459 550 684 793 
313 355 441 587 736 1,000 
311 372 463 585 731 1,000 


(e). It must be remembered, however, 
that the baking qualities of a single va- 
riety will, even in the same area, show 
variations which are due to soils, weath- 
er conditions and other factors that are 
less apparent. Thus it has been shown 
that the bread volume of 100 grams 
flour of Pansar wheat has a variation of 
from 403 to 496 cc. The reasons for 
these variations in the baking qualities 
of wheats of the same variety, and even 
from the same field, have not as yet been 
fully investigated in Europe. In Eng- 
land rather detailed researches have been 
made to determine the effects of soil 
nutrients upon the baking qualities, but 
these in general have not given positive 
results. The Swedish experiments in re- 
gard to effects of nitrogen may go the 
same way. It does seem, however, after 
many observations and _ investigations, 
that a high humus content of the soil 
also in a humid climate like that of 
Sweden may produce a wheat with com- 
paratively high baking qualities. Sev- 
eral observations indicate that weather 
conditions are also very important in 
this way, and particularly at the time 
of ripening. Not only does cool and 
rainy weather with high moisture con- 
tent of soil at this time have a detri- 
mental influence upon wheat in this re- 
spect, but drouth likewise is an effective 
detriment. 

Finally, there are other factors that 
are very important in determining the 
baking qualities, and among these are 
conditions of harvesting, of storage, flour 


‘blending, baking technic, etc., which can- 


not be discussed in this brief article. 
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WHITE BREAD IS UPHELD 
BY BRITISH PHYSICIANS 


Lonvon, Eno.—A letter appearing in 
the current number of the Lancet, a 
leading medical publication, has been re- 
produced in the daily press and widely 
circulated. It claims that white bread 
is wholesome and nutritious, and denies 
the contention that it is the cause of can- 
cer, appendicitis and other diseases, The 
signatories to the letter are all of high 
repute in the profession, one of them 
being Sir Thomas Horder, physician to 
the Prince of Wales. The letter, in part, 
is as follows: 

“While we readily admit that vitamin 
B, which is essential to health, is pres- 
ent in whole meal flour and practically 
absent from white flour, we do not sub- 
scribe to the statement that it is not 
contained in white bread, and that the 
use of white bread denies the human 
system the necessary amount of this 
vitamin. The fact is that any lack of 
vitamin B in white flour is definitely 
remedied, when the flour is made into 
bread, by the addition of yeast, which 
contains plenty of it. 

“The importance of vitamins in the 
diet must not be allowed to obscure the 
necessity also for the requisite number 
of calories, which represent the energy 
or heat value of food so essential to all, 
and to manual workers in particular. 
Bulk for bulk, white bread yields more 
calories than any other form of carbo- 
hydrate food in daily use, with the pos- 
sible exception of haricot beans. From 
economic considerations it is therefore 
better and cheaper for a family of lim- 
ited means to continue to eat white 
bread rather than to change to another 
variety, which may or may not agree 
with them, and in any case would have 
to be consumed in larger quantities in 
order to give the same calorific value.” 

After a reference to palatability and 
appearance as factors in the selection of 
a correct dietary which are frequently 
overlooked, the letter points out that 
most people obtain all the “roughage” 
they require from other foodstuffs than 
whole meal bread, and concludes with 
the following summary of the opinion 
expressed: 

1. The case for whole meal bread has 
been overstated. 

2. The allegation that white bread is 
responsible for certain grave illnesses is 
not supported by scientific facts. 

3. Although whole meal bread is a 
good article of diet for many people, 
white bread of good quality is also a 
wholesome and nutritious food. 

4. There are no good reasons for 
thinking that the substitution of whole 
meal bread for white bread in the na- 
tional diet would make for material im- 
provement in the national health and 
physique. 





LONDON WHEAT POSITION 

Lonpon, Enc.—The wheat situation in 
London is abnormal, and diametrically 
against the importation of flour from 
Canada. ‘There have been unusually 
heavy arrivals of some of the lower 
grades of Canadian wheat, particularly 
No. 4 and No. 5. Owners have been 
unable to dispose of them, with the re- 
sult that they have been put into light- 
ers, Which are cheaper for temporary 
storage than landing the wheat on the 
quay or in a warehouse. These have 
been pressed for sale, and a discount of 
as much as 5s per 480 Ibs has been ac- 
cepted below shipping values. The price 
is attractive, and millers are bewailing 
the fact that they have no more storage 
In addition, it is many years 


room. 


Correspondents in Amsterdam, Belfast, Budapest, Copenhagen, Glasgow, Hamburg, Liverpool and Oslo 
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N the early spring of this year William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & Reid, 


flour importers, Giasgow, went on a cruisé to Egypt. 


He stopped at 


various ports en route for a few hours, but in Egypt he stayed for a week 


or more, 


While at Cairo he hired a launch for a trip up the Nile to a place 
called Bedrashen, about 14 miles from Cairo. 


Here his party disembarked 


and climbed into some unique looking carts, known as sand~ carts, to convey 


them over the desert to the great necropolis of Sakkara. 


En route they passed 


two villages erected on the site of the city of Memphis, which at one time 


stood on the banks of the Nile and was the city of the kings of Egypt. 


It is 


said to have been founded by Menes, the first king of Egypt, who reigned 


about 2,700 B. C. Now all that remains of it is a few stones. 


A few miles 


further on is the burial place of the kings of Egypt, Sakkara, which is about 
four and a half miles long and one mile broad. Here there are at least five 
great pyramids, one of the most famous being the Step, built by a king named 
Tshiser, in a series of six steps, varying in height from 38 to 29% feet, and 


about 6 to {7 feet broad. 


Near to the place where Memphis once stood Mr. Reid saw a building by 
the roadside, surrounded with palms, from which came sounds of machinery in 


motion. 
quiries about the building. 


This excited his curiosity and, turning to his dragoman, he made in- 
To his surprise, the dragoman said it was a flour 


mill. Mr. Reid made closer investigations, and on approaching the mill, the 
miller came to the door and courteously allowed his visitor to inspect the plant. 
Mr. Reid says the miller did not give him any actual figures as to his mill’s 
capacity, but it was scarcely equal to that of the St. Lawrence-mill at Mont- 
real. The product turned out by the antiquated machinery would require to be 
heavily bleached, he said, for a baker to recognize it as flour. Mr. Reid asked 
permission to take a photograph of the mill, which is shown above. The miller 


can be seen standing in the doorway. 








since mill offals have been maintained 
at such a high level as at present, both 
bran and middlings being some pounds 
sterling per ton above normal. This 
is a material help to the London miller, 
who is able to sell flour at prices which 
almost defy competition from oversea. 





RETURN TO AMERICA 

Lonpon, Ene.—G. W. Everett, of 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis, arrived in London recently after 
an extended tour on the Continent and 
through the British Isles, accompanied 
by his wife and daughter. They sailed 
for home on July 26. 





FRENCH IMPORT DUTY 

Paris, France.—The decision regard- 
ing the import duty has been deferred 
by the National Assembly of France un- 
til the middle of October, so business in 
wheat can be put through for early ship- 
ment without risk. As the import of 
grain is the most important factor in the 
excess of general imports over exports in 
France, the trade is convinced that the 
French government will again prescribe 
a certain admixture to wheat flour on a 


similar basis to that which prevailed in 
the first months of this year. In this 
event rye flour is almost certain to be 
imported on a large scale from Germany 
and Poland. 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by crop years, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
9 1,426 





August ...... 1,044 1,02 7 ® 
September ... 1,634 1,601 1,737 1,410 
October ..... 2,231 2,308 2,148 2,209 
November ... 2,089 2,126 1,708 2,357 
December .... 1,715 1,737 1,440 1,822 
January ..... 1,496 1,422 1,698 1,850 
February .... 1,231 1,440 1,557 1,811 
March ....... 1,455 1,609 1,668 1,719 
AEE sesccece 1,154 1,416 1,244 1,450 
EES cv escate 1,455 1,491 1,016 1,881 
BLE ee 1,314 1,647 1,239 1,413 
SOF a bicitde vis ways 1,228 1,340 1,354 
TORE ss208 *16,819 19,054 18,215 20,384 


*Eleven months. 





Agricultural industry expanded in the 
United States about as rapidly as the 
population increased until 1890, its 
growth barely keeping pace with that of 
population from that year until 1920, 
and in recent years actually decreasing. 





QUARTERLY MOVEMENT OF 
LONDON WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Lonvon, Eno.—The quarterly move- 
ment of wheat and flour into the jort 
of London has been issued by Sydney 
Young, formerly secretary of the Lon- 
don Corn Exchange. The following are 
the official figures, wheat being shown 
in quarters of 480 lbs, flour in sacks of 
280 Ibs each: 


Wheat Flour 
Imports for the quarter 
ending June 30 ......... 1,693,183 42°,032 
Less re-exports ..........+. 5,300 607 
BUOt TURMONED 6 cece siceces 1,687,883 424,425 
Add stocks on April 1..... 9,983 74,575 
OGRE sooo sd crew e'asice ces 1,697,566 499, 00( 
Less stocks in London July 
Be: SORT ccdiccvccccdeccees 18,803 51,055 
Total distribution during 
past three months..... 1,679,063 441,945 
Average deliveries per week— 
During past three months. 129,169 %4,230 
During previous three 
CRGTIEEND) occ tccewescccees 105,950 626 
During three months end- 
ing June 30, 1926....... 108,339 25,137 
During the year 1926..... 103,708 22,248 
During the year 1925..... 116,258 1,112 


The average weekly distribution for 
the quarter ending June 30 was larger 
than for any quarter during the past two 
years. 

Analyzing the various sources of sup- 
ply gives point to the argument that the 
weak flour delivered by home wills 
definitely stimulated demand on the part 
of the bakers for strong imported flour 
during the period under review, although 
the prices paid were higher than those 
asked by home millers. 

Arrivals from the United States and 
Canada totaled about 202,000 sacks, or 
nearly 48 per cent. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that Australian flour 
during the same period was both plenti- 
ful and cheap, 





INCREASE INDICATED IN 
RUSSIAN GRAIN EXPORTS 


Lonpon, Enc.—The following infor- 
mation has been supplied by a corre- 
spondent who is in touch with the Rus- 
sian authorities in Moscow: 

Exports of grain products from ltus- 
sia during the year ending June 30 
amounted to 3,016,000 tons, compared 
with 2,600,000 during the same period in 
1925-26. The quantity of wheat ex- 
ported during 1926-27 totaled 1,320,000 
tons, and that of rye 400,000. 

Germany imported 21 per cent o7 the 
total Russian exports, Holland 1,5 per 
cent, Great Britain 14.8, Italy 9.4, 
France 8, and the border states 1! 

During the year 1926-27 the ‘otal 
quantity of grain collected by the vari- 
ous grain organizations amounte: to 
11,022,000 tons, compared with 9,428,000 
in 1925-26 and 5,107,000 in 1924-25. 

The principal grains collected in ttus- 
sia during 1926-27 were: wheat, 5,817,000 
tons; rye, 2,223,000; oats, 1,025,000; bar- 
ley, 470,000; corn, 400,000; other ccreal 
grains, 355,000; oil cultures, 64,000; 
beans, etc., 86,000. 





GERMAN BAKERY EXHIBITIO’ 

In presence of the Prussian minister 
of public welfare, representatives of the 
republic, state and city, the German 
Bakery Exhibition was officially opened 
in Essen on July 16. An address of wel- 
come was made by Herr Troullier, »res!- 
dent of the arrangements committee and 
president of the bakers’ organization of 
Essen. The second speaker was Hert 
Miiller, president of the Germaniaver- 
bands, in which organization 90,000 Ger- 
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man bakers are enrolled. The Prussian 
minister of public welfare, Herr Hirtsie- 
fer, brought greetings from government 
and Prussian state officials, after which 
the head burgomaster of the city of Es- 
sen delivered an address. Seven thousand 
homing pigeons were released to inform 
the citizens of Essen that the exhibition 
was opened. The following day, some 
20,000 visited the exhibition. Among 
them was a party of 40 Americans, from 
Hoboken and Baltimore, who are on a 
European trip—From Bakkers Courant, 
Amsterdam. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sack of 280 lbs, showing countries of 





origin: 
ow Week ending ~ 
From— July 22 July 15 July 23 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
Atlamesle <cccecececes 1,375 3,25 1,520 
WacifS esecaccccoes as <—e 250 
Canada—Atlantic .... 750 2,250 22,077 
WaciflG cecsedeccecs eas es 3,000 
Australia (ex-Egypt). 748 vee. Saenan 
Argentina ...cceceees eee 8,344 1,431 
Continent .....eseee- 1,572 100 350 
Coast wise ...csceeees 6.576 eee 1,880 





Atlantic Transport 
Line’s History 


N attractive brochure has been is- 

sued by the Atlantic Transport 

Line, It is divided into six chap- 
ters. The first deals with the origin and 
rise of the Atlantic Transport Line, the 
second with the progress of the line be- 
fore the World War, the third with its 
war service, the fourth with its after war 
service, the fifth with “London’s Largest 
Liners,” the sixth with the port of Lon- 
don. 

The brochure is profusely illustrated 
with excellent photographs of ships and 
views of the port of London, and on its 
attractive brown cover is a colored view 
of the Thames at Tower Bridge, with the 
bridge in the background and a large 
steamer in the foreground, the whole be- 
ing in black, red and blue. On the 
frontispiece is an admirable photograph 
of Charles F. Torrey, chairman of the 
Atlantic Transport Co., Ltd. and to 
whom the line owes so much of its suc- 
cess. 

The founder of the line was Bernard 
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Flour Being Discharged at a London Dock, with Electric Trolleys Waiting to Carry It to the Sheds 


N. Baker, described as a “brilliant 
American.” While quite young he be- 
came president of a coal company, and 
later founded the Baltimore Storage & 
Lighterage Co. At that time—in the 
eighties—there was only one line running 
transatlantic services regularly to Balti- 
more, the Johnson Line, of Liverpool. 
The freighters of this line loaded from 








A Typical Port of London Sorting Shed 


piers unfortunately placed for the han- 
dling of traffic, and it meant that goods 
had to be conveyed across the harbor to 
the waiting steamers, and a great deal 
of this work fell to the share of Baker’s 
lighterage company. The expansion of 
his firm led him to ponder on the ad- 
vantage of conveying goods across the 
Atlantic in American ships, so he deter- 





mined to inaugurate a line of steam- 
ships, and thus was born the Atlantic 
Transport Line. Its first vessels, how- 
ever, were chartered from British own- 
ers and were British built ships. In 
1886 Mr. Baker placed the order for the 
first ship of his fleet, the Maryland, with 
a British shipbuilding firm, William 
Gray & Co., of West Hartlepool, it hav- 
ing a tonnage of 3,863 gross. Her name 
was taken from Baker’s native state, 
and he announced that all his fleet 
should bear the name of American states 
beginning with the letter “M.” When 
these were exhausted he went on to 
cities. 

Although founded in America, much 
of the success of the Atlantic Transport 
Line was achieved by capable handling 
of its interests in London and Britain 
generally, and in due course a British 
corporation was formed under the name 
of the Atlantic Transport Co., Ltd., of 
London. The managing firm was Wil- 
liams, Torrey & Field, and as already 
stated, Mr. Torrey is still at the head of 
the firm’s affairs. 

In 1898 an American company was 
formed to take over the ships, under the 
title of the Atlantic Transport Co. of 
West Virginia, which absorbed all the 
assets of the British company. 

Up to 1892 the Atlantic Transport Co. 
confined itself to carrying freight, but 
it was then decided to start a passenger 
service. A New York office was opened, 
with sailings from that port, under the 
management of P. A. S. Franklin, who 
later on became president of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co. The new 
service was between New York and Lon- 
don, an innovation, as hitherto sailings of 
passenger ships had always been between 
New York and Liverpool. At that time 
there was only one line serving the 
Thames, the National, which, feeling the 
competition of the Atlantic Transport 
Line, offered its fleet for sale to that 
company, and thus left the Thames open 
to that line. 

With the enlargement of the port of 
London the largest ships of the line can 
now be accommodated, namely, the Min- 
newaska and the Minnetonka, two of the 
latest and biggest liners afloat and most 
elegant in their equipment. A new ven- 
ture of the line is the tourist third cabin 
ship, on which the round trip from Lon- 
don to New York can be made for $200. 








Diesel Power for Flour and Feed Mills 


From the F-M News 


tors changed from other forms of 

power to the use of Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel engines, and during the past two 
years nearly 10,000 horsepower of F-M 
Diesels has gone into this field of ser- 
vice. There are many reasons which can 
be cited for the growing interest among 
flour mills, feed mills and elevators in 
the use of Diesel power, but probably 
the one of greatest importance is the 
low cost of operation, compared with. 
either steam or purchased power. The 
power requirements of a flour mill, for 
instance, may be assumed as 4/10 to 6/10 
horsepower per barrel capacity per 24 
hours. That is, a mill rated at 300 bbls 
flour for 24 hours complete with elevator 
may be estimated to require 120 to 180 
horsepower. The fuel cost with a Diesel 
engine may be approximated by figuring 
10 to 15 brake horsepower hours per bar- 
rel of flour. That is, with a Diesel en- 
gine capable of delivering 15 brake 
horsepower hours per gallon of fuel ap- 
proximately two thirds to one gallon of 
fuel will be required per barrel of flour. 
With fuel oil at 6c per gallon, the fuel 
cost per barrel of flour will be from 4c 
to 6c. Very few mills operating on pur- 
chased power, even with an average rate 
of 2c per kilowatt hour can get the cost 
below 10c to 12¢c bbl. In large mills 
using the most modern type of steam 
equipment the lowest cost, which has 
been noted in comparisons which have 
been made, when figuring on the installa- 
tion of a Diesel engine, is about 6c bbl 
of flour and the cost ranges from this 
figure well up toward $1 bbl in some of 
the small mills which are using ineffi- 
cient steam equipment. 

The operation of a flour mill or eleva- 
tor is almost entirely by machinery re- 
quiring very little labor. The main items 
in the cost of a barrel of flour are there- 
fore the cost of the grain, the overhead 
charges on the investment in equipment, 
cost of labor and the cost of power. The 
industry is highly competitive, and it is 
necessary to keep costs down to a mini- 
mum in order to operate at a profit. The 
cost of the grain depends upon market 
conditions, and is beyond the control of 
the miller. Where a mill is already in 
operation the capital investment has been 
made, and overhead charges cannot be 
reduced. The labor charge is a compara- 
tively small part of the total cost, and 
usually cannot be materially reduced. 
The cost of power, therefore, offers the 
miller practically the only opportunity 
to reduce his cost of manufacturing 
flour. Such being the case, the miller 
usually welcomes an opportunity to find 
out about the saving that can be ac- 
complished by the installation of Diesel 
power in his plant. 

In addition to the low fuel cost of the 
Diesel engine there are other advantages, 
as compared with steam, such as lower 
cost of power plant labor, elimination 
of smoke, ashes, and coal dust, reduced 
space for power plant and fuel storage, 
elimination of stand-by losses, greater 
dependability, lower repair costs, lower 
water consumption, a more simple water 
supply problem and longer life of the 
plant. 

There are also certain general advan- 
tages as compared with purchased elec- 
tric current, such as elimination of de- 
mand charges. This point is particularly 
important in slack or short seasons where 
the demand charges may become an im- 
portant part of the total power cost, 
even though the total number of kilowatt 
hours used drops off in a slack season. 
With the Diesel plant the millowner is 
also independent in the selection of the 
size of motors and their power factors, 
and does not have to avoid operating 
during “on peak” hours. His power is 
generated at the place of consumption, 
giving greater dependability on account 
of independence from weather conditions 
and outside disturbances. Since the en- 
tire time of the engineer operating the 
Diesel plant is not required in the en- 
gine room, he can devote a part of it 
to mechanical supervision of the entire 
plant equipment. The owner of a Diesel 
equipped mill can afford to employ a 


L, ‘ors year some 40 mills and eleva- 


more competent man than is the case in 





the motor operated mill, and such a man 
will usually improve the mechanical con- 
ditions of the entire mill as well as look 
after the power plant. 

In flour mills the production of uni- 
form and high grade flour requires con- 
stant speed and a smooth flow of power. 
Millers who have used Diesel engines 
as well as other forms of power report 
that in this respect the Diesel is su- 
perior to any other. There are many in- 
teresting cases which can be cited to 
show how the F-M Diesel has lived up 
to expectations and which show that 
these advantages are practical ones. 

One very interesting installation is 
that of the Minneapolis Milling Co., at 
Minneapolis, which had been operating 
its mill with a 450 h-p steam tur- 
bine and a 550 h-p Corliss engine. 
E. C. Thompson, manager of the St. 
Paul branch, who sent in the in- 
formation, states that this mill is di- 
vided into two units, one having a ca- 
pacity of 1,400 bbls daily and one 1,500. 
A number of changes were made in con- 
nection with the equipment, and as the 
power had at times been insufficient to 
carry the full load of the mill and the 
elevator it was decided to put in an 
auxiliary plant. B. B. Sheffield, presi- 
dent of the company, who had already 
had some experience with a 120 h-p F-M 
Diesel in connection with his ranch in 
Montana, carefully investigated the dif- 
ferent types of power units available 
and finally decided upon an F-M Diesel. 

In order to accommodate the new 
units, a special building was erected ad- 
joining the main power plant. The 
steam turbine and the steam engine are 
connected directly to the main shaft of 
the two sides of the mill. The F-M Die- 
sel carries the entire electrical load, 
which includes the elevators, gleaners, 
grinders, packers, condensing pump, 
water pump, light, etc. Operation of 
the Diesel engine is necessary to bring 
grain from the elevator to the mill and 
to operate the steam plant, as the con- 
densing pump for the steam units is mo- 
tor driven from the Diesel Generator 
set. Failure of the Diesel engine would 
shut down the entire plant. The Diesel 
unit was placed in operation in August, 
1925, and to date the mill has not been 
shut down from any trouble with the 
Diesel. 

At the time the Diesel installation was 
figured on, power was costing the Minne- 
apolis Milling Co. 6.65c per bbl with an 
output of 4,000 bbls per day. After the 
Diesel engine was installed to carry its 
share of the load the total power cost 
decreased to 5.60c per bbl due to the 
savings which were effected in the Diesel 
engine end of the plant. While this 
may seem like a comparatively small 
saving, the actual yearly saving 
amounted to $14,000. This shows in a 
very striking way that the economy of 
the Diesel ~— is an important factor 
even in the large mill which is using 
the best type of steam equipment. 

One rather unusual and interesting de- 
tail of the Minneapolis Milling Co. instal- 
lation is the use of a 125 h-p slip ring 
motor connected by chain drive to the 
same shaft as the Corliss engine. By 
changing the relative speed of the Diesel 
engine and the Corliss engine, all or any 
part of the motor load can be shifted to 
either engine. This makes it possible to 
increase the load on the Diesel set when 
it is not operating to capacity, and thus 
relieve the Corliss engine. At night the 
elevator load is off, so this arrangement 
is advantageous in building up the load 
on the Diesel at that time and raising the 
load factor accordingly. 

Another interesting installation is that 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. at Sid- 
ney, Mont. The following information 
from the Russell-Miller Milling Co. gives 
the main facts regarding the F-M Diesel 
installation, and shows its experience 
with this type of power. 

“The mill in question is a 500-bbl one, 
and operating in connection with it is 
an 80,000-bu elevator. The mill was 
previously driven by steam. In October 
of 1925 we purchased a 360 h-p Fair- 
banks-Morse Diesel engine. was 
connected to the old steam engine shaft 
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y the use of a Cutler-Hammer magnetic 
utch. The connecting rod of the old 
engine was taken off, the engine flywheel 
removed, and a new pulley put on the 
engine shaft in place of the flywheel. 
left the steam unit in shape so that 

it could be put back in service in a short 
riod of time. The engine at present 
about a 270 h-p load. The mill op- 
erates 24 hours per day, and has an en- 
gineer to provide heat for the wheat dry- 
ers and heating of the mill when neces- 
sary. During the day shift the engineer 
has a fireman on duty with him. The 
other two shifts are handled by one man. 
The day fireman also acts as a coal 

asser, carrying the coal in the mill 

unkers for the night shift. 

“As we have had bad water condi- 
tions at Sidney, we installed a closed 
water cooling system for the engine. In 
connection with this system we put in a 
small Permutit water softener for the 
engine, which softens the make-up water 
which we have to add to the cooling 
system. 

“We use on the engine about a 34 
gravity fuel oil, Due to the freight rate 
it costs us about 7c per gallon delivered 
in carload lots at the mill. Our manu- 
facturing cost for flour is in the neigh- 
borhood of 5c bbl for fuel purposes. Our 
present power cost is considerably less 
than our steam operation.” 

W. W. Guernsey, manager of the ma- 
chinery department at Kansas City, re- 
ports that the Keystone Milling Co., 
Larned, Kansas, has made quite a record 
in changing from the use of steam to 
F-M Diesel power. The 360 h-p Diesel 
reduced its fuel, lubricating oil and pow- 
er and labor costs per barrel of flour 
from 12c with the steam plant to 3c 
with the Diesel plant. Nine electric mo- 
tors drive various machines and groups 
of machines in the mill, and these mo- 
tors are operated from a 90-kilowatt 








ANOTHER WORD FOR WHITE 
BREAD 

SOME people quarrel with their 

bread and butter, and others 
just quarrel one with another over 
their bread. Sir Thomas Horder, 
physician in ordinary to the Prince 
of Wales, has taken up the cause 
of white bread against whole 
wheat bread. For years the advo- 
cates of the latter have had pretty 
much their own way on the lec- 
ture platform and in the health 
columns of the newspapers, if not 
on the dinner table and in the 
bakery. And now Sir Thomas, 
backed by other physicians of prom- 
inence, hurls a bombshell into 
their camp, telling them they liter- 
ally don’t know what they are 
talking about. The whole wheaters 
declare the roughage or cellulose 
makes it valuable. This is the 
rough part of the wheat which the 
fine milling of white flour discards. 

“More than a certain amount of 
cellulose is actually deterrent both 
to the process of digestion and to 
that equally important function, as- 
similation,” says Sir Thomas. “In 
the first place, this cellulose pre- 
vents the free access of the diges- 
tive juices to the nutrient princi- 
ples of the food. Im the second 
place, the mechanical irritation of 
cellulose, when it is at all hard and 
in the state of roughage, causes a 
reaction on the part of the mucous 
membrane of the bowel.” Trans- 
lated into the language of the lay- 
man, this means that whole wheat 
bread is rough on folks. 

Sir Thomas holds that if man 
lived on bread alone, the whole 
wheaters might have a case. But 
man eats other foods as well, and 
in these other foods he gets all the 
vitamin B, the chief virtue of 
brown bread, he needs. Incidental- 
ly, the eminent British physician 
takes a fling at the fasting boom 
and derides the notion that brain 
workers do mot meed to eat as 
much as manual laborers. The 
world now awaits the return fire 
of the champions of the brown 
loaf. — Anaconda (Mont.) Daily 
Standard. 

















generator driven from the engine and 
which also furnishes current for motors 
operating the elevator and for lighting. 
The capacity of the mill is 800 bbls per 
24-hour day. 

In mills or elevators already operated 
by electric power, a change to Diesel 
power is easily made. In such mills 
of smaller size the entire elimination of 
motors is usually found advisable, driy- 
ing the machinery through line shafting 
direct from the engine. This was done 
in the Elkhorn (Neb.) Mill of the Black- 
burn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. Its en- 
gine is a 120 h-p F-M Diesel, and previ- 
ous to its installation the average power 
cost was 11.7¢c bbl, with electric cur- 
rent costing about 2c ed kilowatt hour. 
The fuel and lubricating oil costs with 
the Diesel engine have m as low as 
8.7¢ bbl, The owners report the Diesel 
engine a more satisfactory power plant 
from an economical standpoint than elec- 
tric power, and much more dependable 
and reliable than waterpower. 

Another interesting installation in an 
entirely different type of milling country 
is that of the Hill Flour Mills, Inc., 
Greensboro, N.C. E. T. Coffin, manager 
of the Diesel engine sales at Baltimore, 
states that the installation of a 120 h-p 
F-M Diesel was completed in March, 
1926. In writing regarding experience 
with this unit, W. E. Borton of the Hill 
Flour Mills, Inc., makes the following 
Statement: “Since the date of installa- 
tion we have run this engine 24 hours 
per day, starting it up on Monday morn- 
ing and running it steadily until 10 
o’clock Saturday night. We have kept 
account of the fuel and lubricating oil 
that the engine has used over this period, 
and figure that it is using 115 gallons 
of fuel oil and 7 quarts of lubricating 
oil each 24 hours. 

“The cost of the fuel oil delivered in 
our tank is 6.8c per gallon, and as our 
capacity is 200 bbls flour daily, our op- 
erating cost of fuel is about $7.82 per 
day, or 4c bbl. We have found that this 
engine requires no extra man. 

“This engine was installed to replace 
electric power furnished by the Public 
Service &. which was costing 1.66c per 
kilowatt hour, and has made possible a 
very material saving in the cost of pro- 
duction per barrel of flour. It also gives 
steadier and more satisfactory power 
and enables us to grind more wheat than 
formerly.” 

In addition to flour mills and eleva- 
tors, there is a large field for Diesel en- 
gine application in mills devoted to cus- 
tom grinding of flour, grinding of feed, 
etc. The Cope Bros. Feed Co., Ells- 
worth, Wis., operates a mill of this type. 
It is using a 60 h-p F-M Diesel to op- 
erate a 24-inch feed grinder. The fuel 
and lubricating oil costs for 100-lb sack 
of feed is less than 0.9c. It previously 
used an electric motor with a demand 
charge of $48 per month and a sliding 
scale for current used. The average 
cost of current was 8%4c per 100-Ib sack. 

The Foley (Minn.) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. is using an 80 h-p F-M Diesel 
for operating a 100-bbl flour mill and 
also operates a feed mill in connection 
with the flour business. It states that 
in a 12 months’ period the power costs 
were $660 and during this time it made 
5,000 bbls flour and ground about 3,200 
tons of feed. The company figures that 
its cost per barrel of flour is about 7¢ 
and the cost for grinding feed is about 
lc. 





THE RYE SITUATION 


Blodgett’s Rye Review of Aug. 10 
says: “New rye has been moving 
Wisconsin during the past week in lim- 
ited quantities. Offerings, however, 1" 
no territory have been sufficient to fill 
the demand, so that spot cars have com- 
manded a premium over the September 
option in all terminal markets. The 
weather continues very favorable, prom- 
ising heavy receipts in the near future. 
The quality of the new Wisconsin excels 
the best that has been grown in years: 
With rye now 48c under wheat and 18c 
below corn, it is selling, not on a bread- 
stuff basis, but as one of the cheaper 
feedstuff grains. High feedstuff values 
have narrowed the price difference be- 
tween the whitest and darkest ryes 70¢ 
bbl, since June 1.” 
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HORTICULTURAL HELPS 


The story of the Scotch farmer who 
mixed sawdust with the chicken feed and 


"hatched a brood of six chicks, four of 


which had wooden legs and two of which 
were woodpeckers, brings to mind a few 
things the late wizard of horticulture, 
Luther Burbank, forgot. 

How about crossing hemp and hops to 
produce jumping ropes; 

Dogwood and red pepper for hot dogs; 

Ham tree and eggplant for ham and 


eggs; 
Cowslip and pigweed for hamburger; 
Rubber plant and balsam for rubber 
balls?—E. J. S. in Judge. 
* #* 
THE FEMALE OF THE IRISH 


Census Taker: “Your husband’s name, 
please.” 

Mrs. Grogan: “Pat.” 

Census Taker: “I want his full name.” 

Mrs. Grogan: “Well, sor, whin he’s 
full he thinks he’s Gene Tunney, but 
whin oi lays me hands on ’im, he’s just 
plain Pat again.” —Smiles. 

- ” 
RUBBING IT IN 


First Movie Actor: “So the pistol was 
loaded with ball instead of blanks; well, 
that certainly was tough.” 

Second Ditto: “Oh, I wouldn’t have 
minded it so much, but the director 
yelled, ‘That isn’t the way to fall when 
you’re shot, you poor sap! ”—Life. 

” » 


According to press reports, the Turks 
are considering changing the name of 
Constantinople to Mustapha Kemal. 
This sounds like the work of the Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co.—Judge. 


* * 


The Cop: “Say! I almost broke my 
neck followin’ you around them curves.” 
She: “Well, I hope this teaches you 
not to chase after every pretty girl you 
see !”—Life, 
* *# 
Old Lady: “What's that awful odor?” 
Farmer; “That’s fertilizer.” 
Old Lady: “For the land’s sake!” 
Farmer: “Yes, ma’am.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 
* * 
HOW TO AVOID BUYING A NEW STRAW 


Purchase some oxalic acid. 
Procure small scrubbing brush. 
Remove band of old hat. 
Tub. 
Allow hat to stand overnight. 
Examine result in daylight. 
Drink remainder of acid —Judge. 
- 
“Do you have the loud speaker at the 
table with you?” m 
“Yes, old fellow; it’s a charming guest 
—entertaining, you know, and costs 
nothing in the way of nourishment.”— 
Le Rire (Paris). 
* 


Children: “An old gentleman asked us 
Whose children we were.” : 
a (proudly): “How nice of 


Child: “Then he went and told a 
policeman.”—Punch. 


* 


* 

oe the Chair: Rig mother, may I go 
e m ilk- 
aa asquerade tomorrow as a milk 
Next Room: “No; you are too small.” 
In the Chair: “Then may I go as a 
condensed milkmaid?” — Pennsylvania 

Punch Bowl. 

; * #*# 

A traveling salesman for an eastern 
Stocery firm, while in a strange town, 


was handed the following message from 
his wife: “Twins arrived tonight. More 
by mail.”"—Progressive Grocer. 

* *# 


YEARNINGS 

“Do you ever have any yearnings,” 
asked the soulful girl, “that you know 
can never be realized?” 

“Yes. I realize that I can never get 
enough shortcake.”—Wall Street Journal. 
* # 

“Yesterday I was within an ace of 
having a six-cylinder Daimler car given 
e.” 


“How was that?” 

“When I was coming out of my door 
I saw the car in front of the house. I 
know the owner, so I went up to him 
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and said, “I say, give me this Daimler.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, if the fellow had said yes in- 
stead of no, the car would have been 
mine.”—Die Muskete, Vienna. 

Brakeman: “Good heavéns, man! 
That car wheel ran over your foot! Do 
you mean to tell me you’re not hurt?” 

Tramp: “Nope; didn’t hurt a bit. Me 
corn is on the other foot.”—Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

om oe 

“That last customer is a woman whose 
hair turned perfectly white in a single 
month.” 

“Some great sorrow?” 

“No. She stopped dyeing it.”’—Pro- 
gressive Grocer. 








Factors in Wheat Marketing 


ACTORS in the price making of 

“wheat other than the absolute 

‘amount produced in any given year 
are given attention in a pamphlet en- 
titled “Factors in Wheat Marketing,” 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The significant fact 
that a crop of 3,348,000,000 bus in 1925- 
26 brought a higher price than the one 
of 8,146,000,000 in 1922-23 is mentioned, 
and it is explained that the American 
production of high protein hard spring 
and hard winter wheat and of top qual- 
ity soft winter wheat is usually short of 
the effective domestic demand for such 
grades. 

“Wheat in commerce,” the pamphlet 
says, “is a most fluid commodity. Com- 
petitive commercial practice based upon 
the seasonal succession of harvests 
around the world and the requirements 
of importing countries has brought 
about a remarkably orderly over-sea 
movement. Considered as a whole, the 
international movement of wheat and 
flour shows little dumping. The average 
‘world shipments’ of wheat and flour 
quarterly, expressed as percentages of 
the annual movement, for the four crop 
years 1922-23 to 1925-26 have been as 
follows: first quarter 22.8 per cent, sec- 
ond quarter 26.7, third quarter 27.2, and 
fourth quarter 23.2. 

“In Canada, Argentina and Australia, 
wheat is grown chiefly for export, but for 
the American farmer the domestic mar- 


ket is far more important than foreign 
markets. For the crop years 1922-23 to 
1925-26 net exports of wheat (including 
flour) from the United States have 
amounted to only about 21 per cent of 
production, whereas during the same pe- 
riod Canada has exported about 74 per 
cent of her crop, Australia 68, and Ar- 
gentina 64.” 

“The relative encouragement given to 
wheat growing in each of these four 
countries by the prices obtainable since 
the war is suggested by a chart, which 
shows a decrease in acreage in the 
United States of about 21 per cent from 
1919 to 1926, accompanied by increases 
of 13 per cent in Canada, 12 in Argen- 
tina, and 26 in Australia, 

“On the supply side of the market,” 
the pamphlet continues, “the strongest 
price making factor is likely to be the 
surpluses of exporting countries; on the 
demand side, the purchasing power of 
importing areas. Of the over-sea move- 
ment of wheat and flour about 85 per 
cent on the average lodges in Europe, 
Great Britain being the heaviest con- 
sumer. Contrary to a somewhat general 
impression, importing countries, as a 
rule, do not balance domestic produc- 
tion and theoretical requirements by pur- 
chases abroad, but buy more or less lib- 
erally from year to year as influenced 
not only by their own production but 
also by the price of foreign wheat, the 
abundance or scarcity of substitutes, and 








The Black Bread Shirts 


From Punch 


HE year 1927 will long remain mem- 
orable for the conflict waged to 
determine the national diet. Orig- 
inated by a leading newspaper which 
espoused the cause of whole meal bread 
with whole-hearted fervor, it soon de- 
veloped into an internecine struggle with 
the supporters of the white loaf, backed 
by all the resources of a rival journal. 
The contest raged with great fury and 
varying vicissitudes until the emergence 
of a third party, that of the Black Bread 
Shirts, snobitiend and maintained by Sir 
Roger Jolly, the proprietor of the Daily 
Flail. In face of this formidable com- 
petition the Brown and White forces 
joined hands, and a desperate engage- 
ment was fought, in which the allies were 
completely defeated and driven from the 
field in a state of utter dietetic disor- 
ganization, with the loss of all their 
Staff of Life, munitions and medico- 
chirurgical statistics. 
The exemplary behavior of the Black 
Bread Shirts in sparing the lives of their 
risoners, who included several peers, 
aronets, grain merchants, aviators, 
American actresses, one bishop and 159 
dentists, cannot be too highly commend- 
ed, and was cordially recognized in a 
special message from Signor Mussolini. 
The terms of peace arranged were most 
generous, providing a moratorium of five 
years, during which the consumption of 


black, brown or white bread was left 
optional, the ultimate choice to be then 
decided by a referendum. The natural 
exultation of the victors led to many re- 
markable demonstrations, not the least 
oe being the following spirited 
ballad, composed by Sir Roger Jolly, 


who has since been ennobled under the 
title of Marquis of Black-Breadalbane: 


The whole meal bread is sweeter, 

The white loaf makes men slacker, 
We therefore deemed it meeter 

To boom the bread that’s blacker; 
We never flinched or doubted, 

Or spent our days in dalliance, 
And in the end we routed 

The Brown and White battalions. 


Along the Brook of Beavers, 
Around the Mere of Rother 

They labored like coal heavers, 
They made a fearful pother; 

Their regiments were led by 
Dentists and statisticians, 

And prayers were daily said by 
Great surgeons and physicians. 


In vitamins that matter 
They held a strong position, 
But wholly failed to shatter 
Our units of nutrition; 
And, though they pooled their forces, 
Field marshals Lane and Horder, 
In spite of their resources, 
Retreated in disorder. 


"Twould need a dozen Malorys 
To chronicle the manner 
In which our splendid calories 
Upheld our sable banner; 
Unmailed we went to meet them; 
Our rifles"weren’t “expresses’’ ; 
And yet we fairly beat them 
Armed solely with black Besses. 


We pillaged their pavilions; 
The loaves that we had looted 
Into the brook in billions, 
Into the mere we booted; 
We scourged like caterpillars 
Their wheat producing acres; 
We rounded up their millers 
And commandeered their bakers. 


Yet we were quite contented 
With having spoiled and scared them; 
No savage wrath we vented, 
We conquered but we spared them; 
We slew not; blood we drew not; 
Our trophies were not gory; 
Their beaten hosts supplied our toasts, 
Their overthrow our glory. 
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their financial condition. Their typical 
attitude is that of a careful buyer with 
a short pocketbook. 

“Strictly speaking, there is no ‘world’ 
price of wheat that can be expressed as 
a single quotation, for always and in 
every market there is a considerable 
range in prices. Perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to a basic or ‘world’ price is the 
cost at Liverpool of a good milling mix- 
ture for the manufacture of bread flour. 
Such a price is not quoted, nor is it 
readily calculable. And yet, primarily, 
it is the relative worth in such a mixture 
that largely determines from day to day 
the prices paid for the various types and 
grades that move internationally. There 
are 30 or more of these, with the price 
of each depending mainly upon the 
abundance, quality, and position of the 
supply available and in prospect. In 
Canada, Argentina, and Australia, do- 
mestic prices are usually the direct re- 
flection of the condition of export trade. 
In the United States, domestic prices 
are also strongly influenced by the do- 
mestic demand for wheat of exceptional 
milling quality. 

“In the wheat market, conditions af- 
fecting prices change rapidly, and dur- 
ing the last five years price fluctuation 
has been very great, notwithstanding the 
organization of selling pools in the 
United States, Canada, and Australia. 
Much more wheat was handled by pools 
in 1924-25 and 1925-26 than in 1922-23 
and 1923-24, yet the fluctuation in the 
prices of representative wheats in Can- 
ada and the United States was wider in 
1924-25 and 1925-26 than in the two pre- 
ceding years.” 


A chart shows wider monthly ranges 
in the Winnipeg market since the begin- 
ning of large scale pool operations in 
1924-25 than during the years 1922-23 
and 1923-24. This chart relates simply 
to price stabilization. It does not re- 
late to the effect of pooling upon the 
farmers’ net returns from primary mar- 
ket prices nor to the effect of pooling 
upon the relative prices of various 
wheats in international trade. 

The pamphlet says that “in our do- 
mestic markets certain conditions are 
found that are peculiar to the United 
States. As compared with that of any 
other exporting country, the home de- 
mand for wheat is enormous. Figuring 
our annual consumption of flour at one 
barrel per capita, the mills require about 
550,000,000 bus for their domestic trade. 
This requirement falls almost entirely 
upon ‘hard spring, hard winter, and soft 
red winter varieties, and especially upon 
top qualities. American consumers de- 
sire good bread and flour, and are will- 
ing and able to pay for it. The com- 
petition between millers for quality in 
their raw material is very keen. This 
results in premiums for fancy lots in 
American markets that do not appear in 
other exporting countries; at times, in 
prices at Minneapolis, Kansas City, and 
St. Louis far above the current price of 
high grade Manitobas at Winnipeg.” 

This condition is shown graphically by 
charts. 

Concluding, the pamphlet declares that 
“the commercial marketing system brings 
to bear upon wheat offered for sale in 
the United States the full force of the 
current demand from both domestic and 
foreign buyers. Speaking in terms of 
general conditions, each lot that goes to 
an American mill and each lot shipped 
out of the country takes the course it 
follows because, for that particular par- 
cel, a miller has outbid an exporter, or 
vice versa. Little or none of the crop is 
sacrificed by lack of competition within 
or between the trades dealing in the 
commodity. On the other hand, the prin- 
cipal motive force back of the movement 
of wheat through commercial channels 
is the hope of profit upon particular 
transactions. There is as yet no branch 
of the trade controlled by the growers 
themselves that effectively represents 
their common interest in securing for the 
year’s available supply of superior mill- 
ing wheat the full premiums over ordi- 
nary types that consumers can readily 
afford to pay. In this direction, as well 
as in proper adjustment of acreage, re- 
duction in costs of production, and elimi- 
nation of wastes in distribution, there 
appears to be a wide field for well-con- 
sidered co-operative effort.” | 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 3,000 bbls capacity; 
30 years’ experience, with one company 
18 years; understand both hard and soft 
wheat milling, also millwright work; best 
of references as to character and ability; 
if your mill is not working satisfactorily, 
can put ft in condition where it will do 
first class work; I specialize on remodel- 
ing; position east of the Mississippi River 
preferred. Address 1262, care Northwest- 
ern Miller. Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—ONE FOURTH INTEREST IN 
thoroughly modern mill, fully equipped 
for mixed car—soft wheat flour, table 
meal and feeds—manufacture, with total 
capacity of 10 cars daily; well located 
and enjoying splendid established trade; 
shipped approximately 1,000 cars past year 
with net earnings on capital stock of 35 
per cent; business can easily be doubled; 
party buying might secure controlling in- 
terest or management if qualified. For 
further particulars address ‘‘T,’’ 1288, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





District Sales Manager 


We have a splerdid opening for the 
right kind of an experienced young 
man to handle our lowa sales force. 


The man must have experience in 
developing a territory intensively— 
perhaps he has had this with a 
smaller mill—perhaps with one of 


the larger mills. Our sales policy 
is aggressive and intensive——no flour 
in this territory is better adver- 
tised. Our bakers flours are ex- 
ceptionally strong and, with our 
family flour, enjoy the very highest 
reputation and _ distribution. Lo- 
cated at Omaha, our 2,500-bbl mill 
has the pick of the wheat from 
Texas to Canada to grind. 

Give your age, outline very fully 
your experience, state salary ex- 
pected; give references as to char- 
acter and ability. All correspond- 
ence treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress 
Breitenbaugh, 

Sales Manager 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Larry 


EXPERIENCED 
take charge of an Ohio mill laboratory; 
must understand grading of grain. Ad- 
dress 1291, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED CHEMIST TO 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED CHEMIST ON HARD AND 
soft wheat flours would consider connec- 
tion with mill manufacturing quality prod- 
ucts. Address 1276, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


ANY SIZE MILL; I AM A 
years old; nine years’ 
in Germany; been in 

Joseph Deiss, 71 
Minn. 


AS OILER IN 
married man 26 
experience in mills 
this country four years. 
Winifred St., St. Paul, 

HARD AND SOFT 
cen- 


AN EXPERIENCED 
wheat flour salesman, acquainted in 
tral and southwestern states, would like 
position Sept. 1; references and bond. Ad- 
dress 516, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


TRAFFIC MAN DESIRES TO MAKE CON- 
nection either as traffic manager or as- 
sistant in traffic department; at present 
unemployed; can give good references. 


Address 517, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
AS SUPERINTENDENT AND HEAD 


miller; was with the Michigan Milling Co. 
of Ann Arbor for past six years; can give 
good reference or come on approval. Ad- 
dress B. F. Sparrow, 808 N. Main Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF MILL 
of 100 bbls capacity or up, or assistant in 
larger plant; any state; experienced in 
modern country mills; good references and 
qualifications; married. Thomas McEl- 
veen, box 72, Shafer, Minn. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SECOND MILLER 
in large or small mill; can put mill in 
shape to get good results; 20 years’ ex- 
perience in hard and soft wheat mills; 
have good knowledge of cereal chemistry. 
Address 1290, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

BY WELL- KNOWN FLOUR "SALESMAN, 
position as branch manager or salesman 
for New York state; have large following 
with all classes of trade; wish to make a 
change before new crop; can furnish best 
of references. Address 1263, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Life-time practical experience, hard and 
seft wheat, in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; 
capable of making improvements in mills 

where needed and producing high quality 

products; excellent references; age 36. 

Address 1285, care Northwestern Miller, 

Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO NO. 417 NORDYKE & 
Marmon self-balancing square sifters; late 
style, never been used; bargain for quick 
sale. Write or wire Standard Mill Sup- 
ply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 





etterhead 


ENGRAVED 


is like putting 


Your 


a new suit of 
clothes on your 
personal repre- 
sentative. 


The 
National Engraving (. 


306 Sixth Ave.So. Minneapolis 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 


Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity 
in America 


Mill Supplies—Schindler 


Bolting Cloth, of course ST.LOUIS, MO. 








Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 
for successful FIRST fumigations 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
210% Plymouth Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
616 Board of Trade 








. With Liquid HCN 
Fumigate tivsrocyane Acid Gas) 
The best and surest way of get- 
ting rid of mill insects. . . Now 
is the time to make preparation. 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Co. 
5515 2nd Boulevard DETROIT, MICH, 








Riverside Code “Re.isicx” 


Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE Se ee MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
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Prevent 
insect ravages! 
Fumigate with 





( hme . \ 





to destroy mill insects and 
keep them out of your mill. 


There is a fumigating company near you. 
Write us for their address. 


Fumigators Supply Company 


535 Fifth Avenue 


| 
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INCORPORATED 


New York, N. Y. 





Big—two ways 


In SIZE, of course. 
But so big in spirit, 
too, that you are al- 
ways sure of a full 
measure of financial 
service. 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Minneapolis 


Affiliated with 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. 


Combined Resources 
$105,000,000 
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Ocean freight 


service — 


World-Wide 


\A/SATSVER your ship- 

ping need may be, you'll 
find a ship to fill it in this fleet 
of 104 vessels. 








104 Ships A world-wide freight service, 
More Than a marked by the skillful handling 
Million Tons that is the result of 56 years of 

56 Years’ experience. 

Experience 


When you ship by Interna- 


—, tional Mercantile Marine you 
are sure of prompt deliveries. 
Frequent 
Sailings The high rating of our ships 
Meeting enables you to secure the low- 
Individual est insurance rates. 
Needs 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


he York New Orleans London Antwerp 
oston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston and Laverynel pocnigctted 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 


A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President T.O. NERVIG, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
7.0. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F.A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 
WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


ns 


a 














HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


e , " Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
apply to: land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 


New York: Hollund-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco: Holland-Amerieca Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 

















} SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN [ 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


For freight and particulars apply 












At New York: to Funch, Kaye & Co. Inc, Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
Lafayette Balding. =” more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., and Baltic Ports 


Keyser Building, 
At Boston, to A. C. Lombard’s Sons. 









At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering Special attention given to prompt 
& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg. forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 
At Chicago, M. L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St. dinavian Ports. 











BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE’? 


















Route your shipments 


care of F. V. CAESAR 
Great Lakes Traffic Counselor 


Transit Transit Accounts a Specialty 
Corporation 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 
frigerator service—attractive savings 
under all rail. 

Routes extending from coast to coast 
in connection with rail lines. 











¢ 
Also unexcelled passenger service: W ° L. RICHESON & Sons 
Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and 

TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., Ocean Freight Brokers 

and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate “ . 

ports. Forwarding Agents 
Communicate with us regarding rates ’ : eae: ~~ 
and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 1320-26 Hibernia Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 






















LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 

















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








hs SUC MNOS 3 «4.0.0 Udedx0 4s 50600 b.d00 C4 $2,922,372 
Capital Depoten te U. Gi... iccicsessscccevvecs 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS CHUBB & SON 

— a = Flour United States Managers 

j S t j ’ . . 
held by all aliens 5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 

























KF } I PR IC ! ) & C 25 Beaver Street 
> _ , e NEW YORK 


Insurance 


Policies arranged by us include the services of the 
Millers’ Export Inspection Bureau 


CORRESPONDENTS IN AMERICAN AND ForeEIGN Ports 



















Mill Mutual Service Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
For Policy Holders 230 East Ohio St. "Chicago, Illinois 
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W. B. BROWNE & CO. Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Established 1877 Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
EXPORT FLOUR Grain, Flour and Feed 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters Merchants 
. y . A Wate Our Specialty— 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA a m= Uniformity in the strength os Scokaok Recleaned Wheat Screenings 
and size of flour bags in- i 
sures speed and economy in 
every bag-filling operation. 
Ww iali Manitoba Y . " aoe | ro they a 
6 hialize on 3 Dd A /.* ‘ ‘ . . 
Spring Patent under brand Excello Y = ‘ % ' peoterved, in many of Can- Canadian Hard Spring 


And a fifty-fifty blended , (2 ca . & ada’s leading mills. 


high patent for general 
household use under brand Sunbeam 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 


Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 














B. H. MUIRHEAD 
Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: T Cc eo , . Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
HEADMUIR” ee ’ MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
* LIMITED 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 























HATA ANT 








Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
CaLGarRy, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 















Dairy Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Roiiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 









Highest Quality 


Eastern Sales Office: 
RoLLED OaTs AND OATMEAL 


Boarp or Trape Buitpine 


MONTREAL 






















Cable Address: ‘“RoBINHOOD” Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B CO 5th Edition 
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+ ‘65 Years of" 
@ Good Will 


UR FLOURS are milled from the 

famous hard spring wheat of Western 
Canada. They have enjoyed an export rep- 
utation for two generations. It is our con- 
stant aim to sustain that reputation and 
keep adding to it the good will earned by 
energetic, up-to-date service. 


lemember our Brands: 
CHERRY'S PRIDE 


S.J.Cherry € Sons ts fas 


Mills at Preston, Canada 
Sales Offices:TorontoCanada ff 


Cable Address, “Cherrysons” 

Codes A:B-C: 5 Ed.~ Bentleys~- 
Western Unione Liebers 
Riverside improved 
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Brands—“Regal”—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 


Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 


best Canada has to offer. 
MONTREAL - CANADA 
Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 


Cable Address: ‘‘LaBwi,”” Montreal 














Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: 
“MIpDcop” 


Ideally situated. 
The facilities at our 
disposal enable us to 
guarantee uniform 


Codes— 
Riverside 
Bentley 
A. B.C. 
Ete, 





BRANDS Export Offices: 
FIVECROWNS GILTEDGE CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 








Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. James Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 


If you are interested in Cana- 

dian Grain we would be glad 

to hear from you. We make 

a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
Head Office: 

Sy ee WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Western Branches: Winnipeg 


oe Arthur 
ary 
pS 


Eastern Branches; Toronto : 


Montreal 











“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O f er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapa 


New York—Produce Exchange 


Bee wewemeeeememncmeemnnseeeeeeeeeeeesssesen dg 


Pha ww wwwwewmmmmemmmmmmmmesememem emma eeee eee Se eS SEES SEES EES EEEEESEESEESESESESEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEeEaaesssse 


Pee weweeweeeeweseeeeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeseeess Bese eeeeeeeeSeeeSSeSSSESSeseeeseaeeseessessesusssssnessasassresl 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


MonTrREAL AGENCY Toronto OFrFice Western Orrice 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


Se 
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Head Cable 









































Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 

Canada 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity e 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 
JAMES STEWART, President D, A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 
W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway Western Manager 
Assistant General Manager New York, U. 8S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 
“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
Competition ONLY STIMULATES OuR SALEs 
BRANDS 
CHOICEST Ky . 
CANADIAN ictory 
HARD SPRING “Prairie 
Ey Blossom” 
: ‘cc 99 
PERFECT 7 Woodland 
MILLING $ “Homeland” 
FACILITIES ¥ 
. MILLS 
HAVE 4 MONTREAL 
ty HAMILTON 
PLACED : BRANTFORD 
OUR 4 
PRODUCTS ind Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE Cable Address: 
““DOMFLOUR” 
VAN 


Riverside Code 





OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hatirax, Quesec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 

















HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


. 
Ta, 
CINE yp 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ABC 4th Me 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wiiu1am, 
Winnirec, Epmonton anp 
Menicive Hat 









Damy Miu Capacrry 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 22,750 Barres 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 












Exevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHELs 






TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 








Copges UsED—PRIVATE, 

AB CO 47H & 57Tu, WEsTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 

BENTLEY'S 






W arenouse Capacity 
377,000 Barres 



















FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES art St. Joun, QuEBEC, OTrTawA, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MakERs OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
































McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. LONDON NNO TONDO NUN DNOVWNSDNOWOD)NOAO)WE 
Menitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour < 3 Exp or t Fl our 
a ends. Our location guarantees > K 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. = 5 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA LZ CANADIAN F LOUR EXPORT CO. S INSURANCE 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford ~ : 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B Oth Edition z ios OC. DERE, Coat S ‘© 41l Risks’’ 
= anitoba Springs Ontario Winters : Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Noorls Grala Co.. Lad = AVIATOR” “ST, JULIEN” Ss Export and Domestic 
orris Grain Co., Ltd. 4 Quality and Service , S Ocean and Lake Insurance 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG - and Transportation 
at En spate ce > Fn Roca aed 2 Cable: “CanFriEexco” TORONTO, CANADA < | a Sl pete in 
other grains. - Correspondence solleited, 5 /AN ANCA NCB BN BV BN BVDV NB BN NAN NBN NBN BN BV : 
other grains. orrespondence solicited, (} { ) { ) () { { ) { ) ( {) ) { ) ) ) { {) { 
at Western Assurance 
Company 
JOHN KENNEDY Cable Address: ‘‘HALLGRAIN”’ All Codes Used oh Rages Soak Saag, SHRONTO 
. ene ° —— F. 0. THOMPSON 00., LTD. 
EXPORTER Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited Canadian Agents 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
apap VANCOUVER, CANADA R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 
. Bepal Bonk Building Exporters:Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat Our excellent location and long experience American Agents 
. ani og TORONTO, CANADA Oats, Barley, Flax, Senne, Peas, Meals, Ete. ' insure service. Write for samples today. Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mc 
R. C. PRATT . OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR 
FLOUR—-Esporter—CEREALS The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. MILLS CO. LID. 
’ Outlook, Sask. - anada 
nna WINNIPEG, 772-782 Dufferin Ave. TORONTO, 50 Front Street East Located in the heart of Saskatchewan 
} 3% : ” - nA where the world’s best wheat is grown 
Codes: ABO sth Edition, Bentley, Riverside “Everything for Every Mill and Elevator Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT” 
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WESTERN CANADA FLour Mitts Co, Liwrrep | 
, Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





Naa d — 














=, MILLS Manufacturers 

) WINNIPEG CALGARY q of { 

+ GODERICH EDMONTON 2 Manitoba Hard Wheat 

) BRANDON VICTORIA as ~ eg8 = { 
A Flours 


Sx 







Bea 


100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 


| Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
y 10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 





i 
















v 800 Barrels 







New Yorx Orrice: 


; Cable Address: “Laxuron” Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 






Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


I 
i PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 


SPE NEA RA NAN VANS 


em em cm em cr a —— 
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he Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 


Cable Address: 





“DOMBAY"” 








S 
KX 
i 
> 
. 
7, 
> 
4 
7. 
>» 
y 
B among many. 
x 
%, 
S 
EA 
. 
: 


note the difference. 





SN. NA NW NW? NW: NW, NW? NW? NW? NS TAN TA RZASZ SZAS NWN TASTES SAU NVA.N NW. NW? NW: NW, NW. NWS. NW. NAS AN TAN TATA TAT 


Does the busy dealer look upon your flour as 
an important item in his trade or merely one 
Put it in a perfect bag and 
Our bags are perfect. 





C77 SY WY WW WA WO WE WSO NY NY NO NYA NO NYA WO WY NO Od WO NO NY ST SY SY WA WY WY NO NS AZ SYS 








Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 











1eCCCe 








ee 


CK) 





J.G. WOLVERTON, 
President and General Manager 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


W. P. SPAR 


Vice Precident and Manager of Sales 














2 
C 
C 
; MILLERS OF 
( 
: Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
rT; ” ‘“ ” 73 ” 
| “SILVERKING GREAT STAR WoLrFr 
. (BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 
: Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
c 
“KEYSTONE” 
( 
S| Cable Address: “WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
tc 


DODD DODO DODO DODO DODO DODO ODO00T 


WDD. DIDO DION DODO 





JaMES WILSON & Sons 
FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 
Pearl Barley and Feeds 
Correspondence solicited. 





Clerks, Bakers, 


C—AP RONS * Kids, Ladies, Ete. 


25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 


THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 

450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
S Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 








The Columbus Laboratories 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


31 Norru State STREET 
CHICAGO 














Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 











Caps, Ageesa, School Bags, Asbestos 
“ . Holders—75 Numbers 
| ©6Write for Samples and 
Prices 


Advertiser's Manufacturing 
Co. Ripon, WIs. 
Largest in the World 














WOLF 
PROPORTIONAL 
BLENDERS — 


Are the solution to your 
Blending Troubles — 
Simple -— Accurate - 
- Low in Cost 3 


ne oul En g! € 
-o-oper i, py you 


THE WOLF CO.., 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 














It's the 


endered wy 


uality 


LWAYS pleased to answer inquiries 
or discuss the merits of our machines. 
We can probably refer you to plants 


in your vicinity using our machin- 


ery to good advantage. 


we are always at your service. 


Remember 


Southwestern Representative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas 
Eastern Representative—John McBride, 30 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. 









Crevice 


aD MACHIN PER ki Re 





that have so firmly established 
their record with millers and 
elevator men throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Each machine was designed 
for a specific service neces- 
sarily required for better mill- 
ing and production of flour of 


the highest quality. 
The 


mechanical 


principles 
adopted only after the most 


OurTbree Stars 


* The Perfection 
Dust Collector 
26 Sizes 


%* The Iron Prince 


Scourer 
8 Sizes 


%*% AutomaticMilling 
Separator 


Numerous sizes for 
varied service 


exacting tests have given proof 


of efficiency. 


All machines are built for long 
service, light upkeep and low 


power cost. 


@he PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPAN 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 
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Paut M. Marsna.t, 
President 


HE start of a new crop year is the time for flour buyers to con- 
sider carefully their position—are their sources of supply so situ- 
ated as to take advantage of the best the crop offers, are the mills 
from which they buy equipped to produce the kind of flour they 
want, and does their business get the personal and understanding 





LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 








Ropert N. WALKER, 
Vice President 


Prentiss S. WILson, 
Vice President 


attention they would like it to receiveP 


Look at the map and see the direct rail lines through St. Louis 
from all important wheat producing territories to you—ask any 
of our customers about the uniform flour and the profitable deal- 
ings they have had with this organization—and then give us the 
opportunity to present personally a proposition that will make 


more secure your business this coming crop. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity 





Herman A. BerKEMEYER, 


Cable Address: HALLMILL 

















Secretary-Treasurer 














THE very 
goodness of 
OMEGA 
is a selling 
appeal that 
has long 
madeit the 
leading 
soft winter 
wheat flour 


H. C. Cole Milling Co. 


CHESTER,ILL. 
Capacity, 1,350 Barrels Daily 





The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 
and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING Co., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 














Established 1878 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 


Exporters 


Always open for new 


foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EsTaBLisHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 8ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. 


GINGHAM GIRL 





Made by Millers of 


WHITE STAR 


The Baker’s Flour Dependable Since 1540 


Plant Flour Mills Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 











Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. routs, mo. 


Monitor Patent 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 











Hezel Milling Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 











Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 


ANNAN-BURG 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








GRAIN & MILLING CO. 











PURINA | 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR fs 
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Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 








HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 
Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 


Baur Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


ROMEO PATENT 
You'll Lovit”’ 
Established 1870 ST. LOUIS, MO. 






AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: “Avistock” ILLINOIS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL, 

Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 











GILSTER MILLING CO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 








Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 


Flour. PACIFIC, MISSOURI 








STORAGE 
a TRANSIT 
THE KEYSTONE “se co. 

















. 
Farco Mitt CoMPpANYy 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 

Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 











CavALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D. 








“SNOW WHITE” flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Bye flour. 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. 
Split cars a specialty 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 








F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 
The Rugby Milling Company 
RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 


Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 














Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 


and 


here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 











Iss 





welller 


Peerless 





Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 


— Using Less Power 


—20 to 25% 


More Grinding Capacity 





—Facts! 
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, LEADING 


FASTEKN MILLS 











Founded 1795 





This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 
world over. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








Established 1774 


UNIFORMITY 





@he Continental Milling Co. 


Millers of 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


Branps: Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 
PATAPSCO 


MAID OF GOLD 


Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 





THE BEST FLOUR 
tu)6s BEST BREAD 
a Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








BALTIMORE, Mp. 





ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 


Pastry ‘ mi ort 
Flor King Victor Yi: 
Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 








BRIDAL\ etic 
You. jie 
FLOUR 









Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 





The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON’S BEST 
Spring Wheat Bakers’ Patent Short Family Patent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 
DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 

Winter Wheat Patent 




















MIXED Srick 
CARS ELIVERY 


PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR Co.1n 


FLOUR MILLERS 
LOCKPORT. N_Y. 





The Walter Milling Co. 
Quality Flour 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN 4 
Guaranteed 


to comply in all respects to standard 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 





George Urban Milling Company 
Everything the best of its kind 


Mixed cars a specialty Burrato, N. Y., U.S.A. 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour’’ ““Unexcelled Service” 














New Jersey Flour Mills 
CLIFTON, N. J. 
Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles from 
New York 


MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Desi in g 














Dunlop Mills VW opt rind Export Richmond, Va. 
Correspondence Solicited 








Ce ——— 9 FT ald 
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oviginal 


and 
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| git" ee the | 


“Milling Yade! 


Freeman Engravinge 
i eal U-So. 5% St Intinneapais | 
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OFFICES 
Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE PROOF MILL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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SOFT WINTER AND STRONG SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and 
strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and 
corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern 
and southeastern states, which our loca- 
tion enables us to serve to advantage. 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


ExPoRT—Millers and Grain Dealers—pomeEstic 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 


TMT 










Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 











The Emery Thierwechter 


Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 








The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Winter Wueat Fiovur 


Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 








Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 

ENERGY Horse pet Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy F a Specialty 


The iene Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


——— 








The Ansted & Burk Co. 


MILLERS SINCE 1846, 
BUT UP TO THE MINUTE IN IDEAS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
William Tell’s 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for its purpose 



















mes ¥ 
4AM. VERN 


Both ‘Terminal and 
Country Locations 


oA WE HAVE MILLS at Toledo, Ohio, 
1,000 barrels daily capacity, and at Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, 500 barrels, with addi- 

tional elevator capacity at Fredericktown, 


Ohio, we combine whatever advantages accrue 
to milling from locations at terminal and 
country points. 

We specialize in grinding selected soft 
winter wheat grown in this section. Our 
plain and self-rising flours have always en- 
joyed a high reputation for quality and uni- 
formity. We are always open for new con- 
nections where not already represented. 


Northwestern Elevator ¢& Mill Co. 


Toledo, Ohio (Main Office) Mt. Vernon, Ohio 





‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 
The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 















Specialized Laboratory 

Service for Millers 
Grain Dealers Bakers 
Feed Manufacturers 

Mid-West Laboratories Co. 

INCORPORATED 

COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 


rhe Most Modern Mill in Ohio 


MILLS 


js UNITED 
CORPORATION 


Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 


ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 














THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


Shippers ot FLOUR Winter whens 


rite for Samples and Prices 














W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 
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Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


CLEVELAND, 0. 





In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 


FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING C0. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour Mills 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
our extra good Rye Flours 


Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 














VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granp Raptps, Micu., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 
MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 


Soft Wheat Flours 
CRESCENT 
ROYAL PATENT 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING 


Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additi 1 i 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 














Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








The Huron Milling Co. ™sr2352ee" 


SEU TINE BISCUIT FLOUR Maite 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
8 quality Peculiar to This Section. 


Quality Michigan Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 








** Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ 
White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 
Write for ti and pl 
PENINSULAR MILLING CO. 


Fuint, MICHIGAN 





OVID ROLLER MILLS 


OVID, MICHIGAN 
All our flour is made exclusively from selected 
Michigan wheat. We grind no wh 
deliveries and receipts from nearby territory — 
ihe best wheat on of the state. Plain and 
f-Rising Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 
Txos. H. Hyswop, Proprietor. 























APPROVED! 


The miller approves the stalwart, sin- 
ewy strength of Raymond Rope Paper 
Bags, which never disappoints at packer 
—which insures a long life. The house- 
wife approves too—and the sale of 
Raymond Rope Paper Bags increases 
from month to month. 


_ Raymond Rope 
aper Bags 


PIFSSISASIATIAIFAVIISIFSIFIFIVT 


Minneapolis 


The Raymond Bag Co. yang 


Middletown, Ohio Boston 





Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH. 
ee 99 Fancy Patent 
Yhoice Mich 
ARBE” Groin 


Write for samples Flours 
Robinson Code 











Flour Mill Appraisers 
We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


Coats & Burchard Co. 


Address: 844 Rush St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








“Manufactured Weather” 27: Pzpuce Berre= 


Qrrier Fhgineering Grporation 


Southwestern Office: 


Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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e PACIFIC COAST 2 








18 000,000 


bushel elevator 

capacity insures 
an unfailin 
wheat supp 


for uniform 
brands 


SPERRY Roun Co. 


Mills in California Head Office San Francisco 
Oregon, Washington,Utah Cable address “Sperry” 


Largest Millers in America 








Our Ogden Pill is ining i 
hard and soft 

wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 

Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 


solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 


: GLOBE MILLS 


j= eal General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 


Mills at Los Angeles 
San Francisce 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘‘Preston.’’ All Codes 


So tres oe WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








GRAIN PRODUCTS 


6 We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 
in the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 
spring wheat flours ; also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 

Cable Address: “EFEMCO,” all codes. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY SEATTLE, U.S.A. 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:"*CENTENNIAL”’ 


ll Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 














Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 





~ Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 








Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
ant Fancy Pastry 
Flours 


(1D) 


WR evant ik 
“BURLA P = COTTON a ; 
& EWING » TWINE 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 




















Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ‘"NORFLOUR,” Portland 
All Standard Codes 





Koa 


| Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels 








PARR TERMINAL CO. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Waterfront 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 


Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 
Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 








COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mixers or Bive-Stem Parent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 


The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 


Millers of 
of soft wheat flour. BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 























SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, W AsHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 











It may pay you to 


We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings pot A 
CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. —_with us 
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FRED UHLMANN, Presiwent 





PAUL UHLMANN, Vice Preswent 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—D 19 Produce Exchange—E. S. McDonough, Manager 


FORT WORTH, 'TEXAS—507 Neil P. Anderson Bldg.—C. C. Wilkins, Manager 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—215 Amarillo Bldg.—T. A. King, Manager 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Szcy. anv Treas. 


The Puzzle About 
Protein 


The unusual character of this year’s hard 
winter wheat crop hascaused many millers to 
worry about what protein standard to adopt. 


On request, we will tell you how the lead- 
ing millers of the Southwest have solved 
the problem. 


This Great Elevator at Kansas City recently doubled in size. 
Its capacity now is 2,300,000 bushels. 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. 


Fairmont, Minn. 


Aberdeen, S. D. 


Minot, N. D. 








Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 











GOOD WHEAT is the 
first step in the produc- 
tion of GOOD FLOUR 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer 


Manager of our Mer- 
chandising Department 
make your selections. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 


38 Chamber of MINNEAPOLIS, 
Commerce MINN. 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 
Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce 


We are supplying our 

mill customers with 

some of the very finest 

wheat they have ever 

milled at premiums 

which may appear low 
later on. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, ManaGrr 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 








Dependable Service for 
Particular Millers 5 4 us select 


+ at your wheat 
Future Orders Solicited requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Finest 


0A merica’s | 


It Will Be Better to Insure Your Protein Now 


This Great Elevator and Our Experienced Organization at Your Command 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 













With a low protein crop, far-seeing millers are safeguarding 
their supply of strong wheat for the future. 














Superlatively 600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS COMMISSION Co. 

. “11: | High-Grade Milling Wheat Soft Winter Wheat 
F ] n e M il | in g We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten ST. LOUIS, MO. 
We give good service to ESTABLISHED 1877 Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
all millers but like espe- LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. “ Specializing in 
cially to serve those who We Geceiaiies fo ‘ 0.2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
require especial quality Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT MISSOURI a a sasha ig ei 
selections. »9 Merchants Mxchange, St. Louis, Mo, 


- : oe Sky 
Moore-Seaver MILL FE GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY ~WARSHALI. HALL” 
Grain Co. Members Kansas City Board of Trade s 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage GRAIN CORPORATION 
i g KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 2x, 206 Merchants Exchange ~ 
KANSAS CITY 0, s 
C. L. FONTAINE, JR., President Capital $50,000.00 "2p, St. Louis, Mo. e* 


SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 











































Sn Geen ae Rosenbaum Grain Corporation wana 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 





KANSAS Direct from Kansas 


; JOHN HAYES 
Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers for GRAIN CO 
























+ ae SEE amemevnME ee 

















MONDS'SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN 


—a [oAMSAS CITY MISsOU BUI: 

















OUR BUSINESS IS CHIEFLY MILLING 
WHEAT 

Through the years our facilities have been used 

more and more in our trade direct with mills. 

New Crop Wheat Now Available 














= 


C. W. LONSDALE, Presipent 
F.C. VINCENT, Vick PRESIDENT 
F.L. EN 

+¢ EMMONS 
. J. F'TZPATRICK 
.J. BARTSCH 
.J.0’DOWD 
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Straight ESTABLISHED 1878 FAIRBANKS, 
Kansas Hard MORSE & CO. 
Country Run Missouri Red ScaLes—Morors 
Wheat We have no elevator DIESEL ENGINES 
r . UMPS 
“Toes litanwalitee CHICAGO, ILL. 






























Gtascow Fiour Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 


H. T. PHOSPHATE 






HIGH-TEST . 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL Spring Wheat Flour 
WORKS Bakers’ Trade Solicited 


Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. GLASGOW, MONTANA 





















































Your strongest selling argument: 


Bread That Is Uniform 


We guarantee every sack of REX FLOUR 
to act the same way in all baking 


NIFORMITY! One of the hardest and one of 
the most important problems a baker faces. 


And it depends upon the flour more than any other 
one thing. 

That is why so many bakers are turning to Rex 
Flour. 


It is tested at the mill—by actually baking with it— 
as final proof each sack will act the same good way 
in baking. 

Milled from highest protein Montana hard wheat. 
The finest wheat for baking grown anywhere. Makes 
the kind of bread every woman wants. 


’ Rex Flour is your best guarantee of the best kind 
of bread—the same goodness each day. Royal Mill- 
ing Company, Great Falls, Montana. 


[FLOUR 
Tested at the mill— 
‘= wiuWe co for uniform baking 


© R. M. Co. 








AvGustT SCHWACHHEIM, 

President and Treasurer 

W. C. BorxeE, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 







eas 
Willing &Eevarer. €9 


$! 


: _AND SHIPPERS OF OF GRAIN 







CASCADE FLourR 





Cascabe, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 
North Central Mon- 

Cascade tana, conceded to Giant 

FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD PATEN1 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 

convince you. 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson, 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. Riverside, Millers 











'T Must pe G00? 


88 ibs 


CASCADE 














POLSON MILLING COMPANY | 


Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


We invite correspondence POLSON, MONTANA 








MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 

















MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 








. ay —— 
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Specify the Dufour Cloth in your 


contracts. It will pay you to do so. 
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Supplied by the principal mill builders 
UU furnishers throughout ° the country 


Agents in Minneapolis 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





mo RED DOG -w= 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


PECCERHCSCERSSAERRSS SERRE ERSERRETRETRERERERRERREEERSSEEERREESEE EERSTE Re Reese eee eeeeeEeeas 

















When in the 


market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TIT iii iii iii iii 





BAKERS SUPPLIES 





J. E. NUBER Special European Representative 
Manager San Juan, HA BU R G Schavenburgerstr. No. 15 
Porto Rico, Office Cable Address: “WATERMAN” Hamburg, Germany 
TITITILILIIIIIILIIIllliIliliiliiIiliiii till iliii lili iiiI iii i iii 


bs Sed ORLEANS 


BAKERS MACHINERY 


TITTIII III L i i iii 




















WARD'S 


PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets 
739 Pillsbury Ave-—WARD DRY MILK COMPANY-—St. Paul, Minn. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK Biaeoe n PRODUCT 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















MILLFEEDS—ALL GRADES 


‘HH. WEHMANN &Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


W;: are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Established 1891 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 








y05 E PH's 


100 LBS. NET 




















ELLY Aout. 
ominerchandisers 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 









Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


eo 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 








Always in the market. 
FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 
312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


All grades of 


Export. 





Flour — Feed — Sugar — Salt 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
and adjacent territory 


D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, III. 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 














C. F. McCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 





M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 
Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 OC. of OC. Building 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 

















W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 
given to 
the bakery trade 


332 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 














Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 
958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 








LaBuddeFeed& GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 

FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 











B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 
Chicago and Vicinity 











PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 
















J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 











Domestic MILLING Co. 
A. W. Witt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 








W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











REYNIER VAN EverA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los p-gta Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 














DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 


























KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 
Prompt Service, Fair Prices 








Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
poMEsTtic K]QOUR_ Export 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 


HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


812 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 









































Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 
Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 








Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, etc. 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








LILLIE & CO. 


Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 

winter wheat mill accounts for 

this market. P 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











A. P. YOUNGBLOOD E. STJ. ROBINSON WH ITE & COMPANY 
A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE Flour 

EXCLUSIVE Produce Exchange HARRY E.WHITECO. 

FLOUR BROKERS New York City 303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

J. A. LENHARDT A RELIABLE 
INCORPORATED “ Yj MEDIUM 

Direct Mill Spring, Hard and Soft y 

Representative Flours and Sewolinas W* SIMPSON 

411 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Proouce EXCHANGE CABLES: 

ew YORK OMAND, N.Y. 

WILLIAM T. BURKE HENRY KOPER & CO. 

Domestic and Export FLOUR 
FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 





11 Broadway NEW YORK 








~~ FLOUR BROKER” } 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 
Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 


JOHN F. KRIEG 


Broker 
Grain—Flour—Feed 
Mite Bile Nashville, Tenn. 








FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








GrorcEW. Van Boskerck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 


PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 











-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 








Member New York Produce Exch: Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
MERCHANTS FLOUR FEED GRAIN. HAY Pele gh wry ee THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
Established 1850 Produce Exchange 25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY coo PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 

NEW YORK Cor pond licited Produce Ex. New Yorx Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
- yp gg EpGar O. CHALLENGER American Flour Corporation C. E. SCHEARER 

Dice FLOUR 
and Price Produce Exchange 
FLOUR BROKER FEED 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. FLOUR NEW YORK OKER 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 








510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louis, Mo. 











: | KANSAS and 
WANTED A-1) RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















SIMPSON.HENDEE & COING 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 











NEW YORK 








BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 











FLOUR 


HUGH HARRIS CO. 
Merchants’ Ex. Bldg. - ST. LOUIS 


—— 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 
Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 


Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS City, Mo. 
BuFrFao, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 








_LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN "EADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN] 














KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 
Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Weare exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER—BLUE RIBBON—RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
‘*‘Wisconsin Makes the Best Rye Flour” 














FLOURandOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 


Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Purapevputa, Pa. 


Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades —from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FRANK H. BLopGett, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 











The Recksteiner Company 


Flour and Feed 
Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, 0. 


(FLOUR and 
CFEED 











We are buyers of all ‘grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons _- A.Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 
4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, ee MILLERS’ AGENTS 
ree . 


2036 ve Park 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 

















HUBERT J. HORAN ROBERT een” ——. M, PEEK 
F PEEK BROS. 
oreicn FTLOUR pomestic FLOUR 


465 < 4 ° 
5and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA LITTLE ROOK, ARK. 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL GRANULATIONS 
In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 














Buyers of 
JOHN E. KoErRNER & Co. 
FEED DOMESTIC EXPORT 
of all kinds FLOUR 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 





Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Choicest Rye is Raised in 


WISCONSIN 














SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 


Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


McINTOSH-SNY DER CO. 
Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 
603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Pride...of 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico “ WISCONSIN 








Rye Flour 








Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
e Bu manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Wire your offers 


Red Dog 











Made from Choice of Choicest 


PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls A. ane Wide Sates 
Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents That Helps the Baker 
Getchell Cut for Break Rolls Make a Better Loaf 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. Cable Address: “POWERFUL” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 


Wisconsin Milling Co. 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 




















Pure Rye Flour yore Fisher & Fallgatter, "wis 
pure winter rye flour. Ask for sample and quotations 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ““FLaky,”’ London 


Cable Address: 'Dorrgeacn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNTRY,’’ London 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orrices: THE Bautic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 


| M. STANNARD 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








F. T. CoLLins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 





JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘“ ANCHOR,” Belfast 








LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


W. M. READ & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 








Cable Address: ‘LYNDSELL,” London Telegrams: ‘THANEHOOD,”’ London Cable Address: ‘“KosMackK,”’ Glasgow 
Tel hie Add Cable Address 
elegraphic Address Gable Address | BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. | FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
RAYMOND-HADLEY- pera FLOUR MERCHANTS 
TOOMEY co. 29 Corn Exchange Chambers 67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS C. I. F. business much preferred. 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. Cable Address: ““Gyrosr” Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 








T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition hae ama with Verbatim 
Supplement . 20.00 


For sale at all its ieee and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 





Telegraphic Address: ““Harris,”’ London Cable Address: ‘'MrpriL,"" London Minn., U. 8. A 
C. E. FEAST & CO. J. M. & C. M. HAMM WM. McKERROW & CO. 
(CHAS, KE, FEAST) FORMERLY LIMITED 
FLOUR IMPORTERS WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM LIVERPOOL 


40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No.7 


Cable Address: '*FEASTANCO,’’ London 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20. 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 








W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Fiour for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


FLOUR 
Offices: 


AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘ALKERS,’’ London 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘“Byrnz,”’ Dublin 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 





SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: “POLLOCK,” Belfast 


PILLsBURY,’’ Dublin 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London wie Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Nock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
“MippLin@s,”’ London 


Cable Address: 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““FrEDKOs,”’ Belfast 





Cable Address: ‘“TronToprRi,’’ London 


47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘Buttirant,’’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
“WINTER,” London 


Cable Address: 


James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: 


James Cochrane 


“Roma” 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 


’ Cable Address: 


“ALONE,” Dublin 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


GLASGOW 
“RUNCIE” 


67 Hope Street 
Cable Address: 





ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. LAw 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ''CamELi4,"’ Glasgow 








| 
| 
| 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“FiLour,” Leith Advances on consignments 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


““WaVERLEY” 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Cable Address: 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 


Cable Address: ‘EGMONT’ 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ““Pxuuip,"’ Dundee 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Dretoma,"' Glasgow 





ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 





ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW, C. 2 


“Rosin,” Glasgow 


67 Hope Street 
Cable Address: 








RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapouis, Mrnn., U.S. A. 
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GLASGOW-—45 HOPE STREET 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Bristo., SouTHAMPTON, HuLL, BELFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 





N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘HgeSLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Oable Address: ‘DELiIGHT,"’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C, 2 
Offices also at DUBLIN, LEITH and BELFasT 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“Osixck,’’ Amsterdam 





G. C. ROBYNS & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17 Rue des Tanneurs, 


ANTWERP 


Cables: 
“FPLORAMERIC" 


GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrepium,"’ Utrecht 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May 1st, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ““MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B O 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 





J. TAS EZN 

Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 

IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ‘TassiaNo” 


| M. JocHEMs Azoon 
HELSINGFORS | 7 . 
WALD. TEFKE HINT AND 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ‘“WALDTEFKE” 





NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Duteh Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 

CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAR’ AMSTERDAM 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 


(The Finnish Transoceanie Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with al! first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: “FINNISHTRADE” 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘“WiTBURG" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘“WITBURG" 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


JACQUES LUCHSINGER 
N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ““CARMIBOEK" 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 
Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 
Beurs Kamer 23 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Wheat Flour, Rolled Oats, Grains, Rice 


Cable Address: ‘“Horko” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's, A BC 5th, 6th 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ““ERNSTWENDT”’ 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 





Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ““MATLUCH" 





M. DIZENGOFF 
IMPORT AND EXPORT AGENT, 
INSURANCE, SHIPPING 
Head Office: JAFFA, PALESTINE 


Branches: Haifa, Beirut and Jerusalem 
Cables: “EASTAGENCY” 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 





N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E. W. BOUWMAN 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘BouwMAN,”’ Rotterdam 


Cc. L. KIRCHHEINER 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
: ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


L. DUNBAR 


Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 


Alexandra Building, HONGKONG | 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBaAR,”’ Hongkong 








TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ““CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRZUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNas” 





ALFRED RABL 
MBLLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Solicits accounts of first-class mills 


Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘'StrENE" 
_ References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ‘‘VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘'VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.'S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 
Agency, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: “SxmMoLina” 





Established 1861 


GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 
Cable Address: ‘Serraty,”’ Gibraltar 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 








LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “IntTgxxEst,"” Rotterdam 
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Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘“OTTOMADSEN" Samples and offers solicited 





Established 1858 Cable Address: ‘““BaLtica” 


GUSTAV KRUGER 
HAMBURG % 
WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 



























RUD. MADSEN 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “Ruma” 


JQ@RGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AARHUS— COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 


Cable Address: ““KorNMOoD” 
Head Office: AARHUS 


F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Norre Farimagsgade 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT anp FLOUR 
IMPORTER 
ROLLED Oats, GRAIN Propucts, FEED 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “TROFO” 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(ANTON SORENSEN) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “FLOURIMPORT” 





CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL CARL ANGELL 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL 
FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 





| 
BALTIC COMPANY 
COPENHAGEN OSLO 
HELSINGFORS 
FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: 
“GLADIATOR” 


Head Office: 
COPENHAGEN 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 
References: 


The National City Bank of New York, New York 





Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 
FLOUR GRAIN FEED 

OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable Address: ‘"FLORMEL” 


Agents in All Principal Cities: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


RIMPAU & CO. 


Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “RimPavu” 


S. JUERGENS & CO.,LTD. 


MILLERS’ AGENT 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Desires connections with American 
and Canadian Mills 


GEORG PETERSEN 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 





THOR SIGGERUD 
OSLO, NORWAY 


DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 


References: Northwestern Miller 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 


Cable Address: “Tors1G, OSLO” 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MoBIL” 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 


Codes: Riverside 1910 
Bentley's 


Cable Address: 
““MEHLTHOMAS”™ 


Established 1864 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 
Seeks first class Canadian mill account 


and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 


Cable Address: ‘‘PkOFITABLE,”’ Berlin 


BJORNSTAD & JOHANNESSEN 
FLOUR AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “ASBJORNSTA” 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 













REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 





SIMON’S RICE MILL 
T. SIMON, Proprietor 
CROWLEY, LA., U.S.A. 
Foreign connections desired 
in all principal markets 

Cable address: ‘Srrmm” 


Pau, Pau, & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








Villar & Company, Ine. 


Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. 
Cable Address: “*VILLARINC”’ 








Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


Brokers for Porto Rico, U.8. A. 
REPRESENTING 


Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Cable Address: “*REMEMBER,”’ SAN JUAN 


W. & T. Avery, Limited 


Complete Weighing Equipment 
for Flour Mills 


98 Queen St.East TORONTO, CANADA 


Registered in the 
Trademarks tritedStates ani 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Qomplete Files Registered 
Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 











Jose A. Secola & Co. 


Commission Merchants in 
Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 
Dairy and Ox Feeds 


CableAddress; “ASECOLA” SAN JUAN, P.R, 














ERNST&ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-THREE OTHER CITIES 





Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








| 
rea 


Provides a big reduction in power re- 
quirements—no shaking machines—no 
dust—less attention. 
CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




































ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Cfireproof Milling and Glevator Plants 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
Burrao, N. Y. 


3,500,000-BUSHEL 
1914-1920-1925 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. 


Y¥. 
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IS N the retail store dozens of products 

on shelf and counter compete for 
customer attention. Your bag of flour 
must register instantly its plea for 
business. 


Good printing increases the brand’s 
appeal. The Better Printing on Bemis 
Bags does more—it helps make sales. 








BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 

Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 

Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 

New Orleans : Seattle Buffalo 

San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 








BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 
50 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 


Che- Northwestern -Miller 
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Johnson, W. 8., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark......++-+ ° 
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Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 
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Judith Milling Co., Hobson Mont........ 
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Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
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City, Kansas ....++++- . 
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Kansas «.«+++. . eeeeeee 
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Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis... 
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Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway......-- 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Tork, N. Yo eocccccvceccvcccsscoeseecs 


Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
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Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 676 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 678 
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land ....s0% kb 640d005 ROC CECCOCE ORFS 678 
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La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 620 
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Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 673 
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SO. aks MESURE 15.0.0 o-6 00's 60104 0498 680 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 678 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 669 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway..........- 
yctFell-Soule Co,, Syracuse, N. Y....... 
— Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 679 
Mig, Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 666 
da’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
mariceee, Se * 
Mid ey Marshall Oven Co., Chicago.. 
“Aansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas ......, cextends’ Re ee we Ade O11 


Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
M 


626 


BR, GUD cedececccosesvcvcesecececen 669 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 615 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 668 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 665 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D...... 667 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 623 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 615 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 

Louie, MO. cccicccesecesccccccccccces 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill....... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 674 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. cessccce PETTITT TITTTT Ty +» 613 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 673 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 678 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 613 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

ter, NW. Ye ceccecs Cocecececseccees +++. 668 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 617 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 660 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 659 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 623 

N 
National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 658 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 617 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 675 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

MEMMORS cc ccncssescceccncsevesccecvce 612 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 

We Be seceecsevese Seedeseerceesenscece 668 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 677 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 616 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 623 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 608 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 668 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 679 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co........... 624 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 680 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 664 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 671 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 618 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 

BEEMMGRDOND ccccveccscccececccecccece 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 669 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Miller, The, Minneapolis.. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 

BG 6 60 )8in 6 0'o:0.90 4 0054050008004 060000 622 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 658 
Norton, Willis, Co., Topeka, Kansas..... 614 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 669 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
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O 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal... 664 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Blev. Co. 616 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 622 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland..... 679 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Litd., Outlook, Bagh. ...cccccccsccccces 664 

Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 670 

P 

Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis.... 677 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 671 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 680 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 671 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 677 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 

WED sccnecessecescessececesccscccces 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 

PE, “TDG” 0.6:6.6'9.5.5:9.400%060:04002c008 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co...... 671 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 670 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 

BPORPOED, TEPOMs. Soe se ces cevtvecrcevesoce 658 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 675 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... 680 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 667 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 660 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 624 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 673 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 678 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 598 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 666 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 674 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, II. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 671 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont........ccceces 664 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

Wash. ..... Cece rccccccccscccccetoces 671 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York......... 659 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 676 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 665 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 674 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 666 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis......... 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 

R 
Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 679 


Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 670 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 675 
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Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa.......... 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Recksteiner Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ...ccccccccscccccceseses 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
WE. cocccdcdesdescveesseseccccctoces 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mipem, Man. .ccccccccscccdcccescvvere 
Richeson, W. L., & Sons, New Or- 
leans, La. 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill..... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 
way 
Riverside Code 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
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Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns, G. C., & Co., Antwerp, Belgium 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 

RICO ..rccccscccccece eecccece eeccece eee 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y....... 


Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill........++ee+- 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
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Mills Co., 


St. Lawrence Flour 

Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 

sas 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............- 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schulze Adv, Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

Lowis, Mo. ..cccccccccccccccccccesees 


Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 

Mass. 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 

Rico 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.........-- 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

MAGS. cccccccccccccccccescccccccccces 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. ....ccccccccsccceces 
Simon's Rice Mill, Crowley, La.......... 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y..... 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 

Denmark 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y........ 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio....... 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

Ont. : 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg....... 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl........... 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y........ 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

BE. De cccccccccccccccccccscccccsceces 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., St. Lottie, Mo. cccccccccccsccscccs 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 8S. D.... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 


Gam, Hamburg ..cccccccccccscccccces 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 
Tomg Takane 2c. ccccccccccccaccccccece 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 
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Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... . 
Tasker & Co., London, England........ 
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Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. §., Chicago, Ill... 


Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis ..........+++%. 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

GEES cccvcdccccesensccevescoecescecce 


Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co...... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 
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Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man., CamaGa .cccccccccccccccccccses 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 


poration, Washington, D. C........... 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
York, N. Y. 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 
EAE, cocccccccseccccccveccececscceces 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
BEOTAME. cccccccceccccesvesceseseccece 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier Co., Kansas City... 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago....... 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 
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Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

Kansas .cccccsccccscsssccesscecs qee 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency.: 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 

HEARERS oc cccccsececsoccecssascccccess 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y....... 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 

BOENOM, GUGEE. cescscccccennvecvsenns 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Cover 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

leans, La. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 
Watson-Higgins Mlg. Co., Grand Rapids 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

TOFORtG, GRE. cccccsvccevecosccceceecs 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 

VR snes ec dssercovessedscescecessreres 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

WOUG, TOBRS coccvessvevicccecscccces 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 


Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
MEN. SNe SeSebObbSs +S O86 0.4.0:00000 68 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 


Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 

Da Gs 9 6% one. 8085.66 we N46 0-06. 0d000 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
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Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, Ill... 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y.... 
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Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
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YOU’LL NOT FIND 


in all the Southwest, where we 





have done most of our mill and 





elevator construction work, an 





owner not satisfied with the 





work we have done for him. 





Every miller for whom we have 





built is not only a reference, but 





many of them are our best and 





most interested salesmen. 





On request we will send you a full 
list of every job handled, and you 
can ask any or every owner. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
708-9 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





